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CHAPTEE I 


Geographical Data from Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature 

Inteoductioi^ 


I. Scojje of the subject — ■ 

The title of the paper is perhaps sufficiently 
explanatory to give the readers an idea of the subject 
with which it deals. In my book — Geography of 
Early Buddhism — recently published, ^ I have attemp- 
ted to present a geogTaj)hical picture of ancient India 
as can be drawn from Pali texts. Here, however, my 
attempt has been to follow up the same subject of 
investigation drawing materials from Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. It is thus practically a supplement 
to my work just referred to. 

Texts or narratives of a purely historical or geo- 
graphical nature are very rare in the literature of the 
northern and southern Buddhists and whatever geo- 
graphical information can be gathered are mainly 
incidental. The items, therefore, that go to build up 
the ancient geography of India are naturally scattered 
amid a mass of other subjects, and can hardly present 

/.Kegan Paul, Trench, TruLr^er & Co., Ltd., 88 Great Russell 
-Street, London, W. C. 1. 1932. Price Es. 2. 90 pp. with a map. 
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a general view. These items of geographical and topo- 
graphical information require, therefore, to be very 
carefully examined and assembled together from a 
variety of sources—literary, epigraphic, monumental 
and traditional — before we can present a complete 
geographical picture of Buddhist India. 

II. Sources : their nature and value — Of literary 
sources for a systematic exposition of geography of 
Buddhism, Pali literature, is undoubtedly the most 
important, for The localities mentioned in the Pfili 
writings (even in the Jatakas) belong for the most part, 
to the real world ; the cities of fiction, so abundant in 
Sanskrit literature appear but little, if at all.’^ Prom 
a time when Indian history emerges from confusion 
and, uncertainties of semi-historical legends and tradi- 
tions to a more definite historical plane, that is from 
about the time of the Buddha to about the time of 
Asoka the Great, the literature of the early Buddhists- 
is certainly the main, if not the only, source of the 
historical and geographical information of ancient. 
India, supplemented, however, by Jain and Bralimani- 
cal sources here and there. Even for later periods 
when epigraphical and archaeological sources are 
abundant, and literary sources are mainly Brahmanical 
or are derived from foreign treatises such as those of 
Greek geographers and Chinese travellers, the impor- 
tance of geographical information as supplied by Pali 
texts is considerable. But it cannot be said in the 
same manner of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as they 
are later in date and therefore their value is less 

^ Prof. F. W. Thomas in his Foreword to my “Geography of' 
Early Buddhism”. 
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than that of the Pali texts, most of which are much 
earlier in date. Moreover, the information contained 
in the Pali texts of countries and places, cities and, 
villages, rivers and lakes, hills and mountains, parks 
and forests, are more exhaustive and elaborate than 
that available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts which 
are later in date. The limited chips of information 
available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts are almost 
irritating in their repetitions, as, for example, in the 
Mahavastu, or As'okavadana, or Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, or Lalitavistara, or Avadanasataka. Cities 
of fiction which are no part of the real world are 
abundant in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Countries 
like Katnadvipa and Khandidlpa (Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata), cities like A^andhumat! and Punyavatl, and 
mountains like Tris'ahku and Dhiimanetra are often 
mentioned. They admit hardly of any identification, 
and help only to add to the legendary element 
prevading most of the accounts of these Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. These Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts, otherwise very important from religious and 
philosophical points of view, contain hardly any con- 
temporary evidence of a historical or geographical 
character. Geographically or historically they speak 
of remote times ; and these remote times are but the 
years and centuries of early Buddhism which is almost 
practically covered by the Pali texts. The Mahavastu- 
avadana, an important Sanskrit Buddhist text, speaks 
mostly of the life of the Buddha in his former and 
present existences ; the Lalitavistara and the Buddha- 
carita Kavya also refer to the life of the Buddha. The 
Bodhisattvavadaha-Kalpalata gives a number of stories 
relating to former existehces of the Buddha, while the 
As'okavadana speaks of Aso'ka and his times. They 
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may differ here a little and there a bit more, but geo- 
graphically and historically speaking they hardly do so 
on any essential point. It seems that very few 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts are important from our stand- 
point but they have a great corroborative value, and 
should have thus their share of importance. It is 
very often that they bear out the evidences of the 
earlier Pali texts and help to solve the riddles and 
clear the obscure points presented by them. In several 
cases, though they are not many, they introduce us to 
new and independent chips of information, useful and 
interesting from a geographical point of view. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist books were in fact mostly 
written from the 6th century onwards to the 12th and 
13th centuries of the Christian era. They contain the 
most important contemporary evidence so far as the 
religious history is concerned but geographically they 
speak of very remote times. This is somewhat 
amusing. For already by the sixth and seventh 
centuries of the Christian era, the whole of the Indian 
continent with its major divisions, and sub-divisions, 
its countries, provinces, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., 
had become too widely known to its people. Contem- 
porary epigraphic, literary and monumental evidences 
abound with information regarding many geo- 
graphical details. More than that, Indians of 
those centuries had also planted their political, 
cultural and commercial outposts and colonies not only 
in Siivariiabhumi (Lower Burma) but also in Java and 
Sumatra, Champa and Kamboj. Their priests and 
missionaries had already travelled to China and Central 
Asia, carrying with them, the Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
which we are speaking of. But it is difficult to find 
in them any idea of this far wider geographical 
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knowledge and outlook of the times. Even the Indian 
continent is not fully represented in its contemporary 
geographical information. 

III. Divisiotis of India — ^^Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
give us no glimpse as to the size and shape of the 
country. For the conception of the shape of India 
we have, however, to turn to the Mahagovinda 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya, a Pali text and to the 
itinerary of Yuan Chw^ang, the celebrated Chinese 
traveller.^ Nor have we any such conception of the 
wnrld and the place India occupies in the system in 
the same way as we have in the Brahmanical concep- 
tion contained in the Puranas and the Epics. Accord- 
ing to the Brahmanical conception the wnrld is said to 
have consisted of seven concentric islands — Jambu, 
Saka, Kusa, Sfimala, Kraunca, Gomeda and Puskara — 
encircled by seven samudras, the order, however, 
varying in different sources. Of these islands, the 
Jambudvipa is the most alluded to in various sources 
and is the one which is generally identified wnth 
Bharatavarsa, the Indian Peninsula. 

The Buddhist system also includes Jambudvipa as 
one of the islands ( i.e., continents ) that comprise the 
world. It has a detailed description in the Visuddhi- 
magga ( Visuddhimagga, I. pp, 205-206 ; cf. Vinaya 
Texts, S. B. E., Vol. XVII, pp. 38-39 and AtthasaiinI 
p. 298 ) and is mentioned again and again in various 
other Pali texts. When opposed to Slhaladlpa, Jam- 
budvipa means, as Childers points out (Pali Dictionary, 
p. 166 ), the continent of India, but it is difficult to be 
definite on this point. We have references to Jambud- 
Ylpa in Sanskrit : Buddhist texts as well, as for 

^ Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro, p. xix. 
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example in tlie Maliavastii ( III. p. 67 ), the Lalita- 
vistara (Gh. XII) and the Bodhisattvavadaiia-Kalpalata 
( 78th Pallava, 9 ). According to the Mahavastu 
Indian merchants made sea Amyages for trade from 
the Jamb udvlpa.^ They were once shipwrecked ; but 
living on vegetables they succeeded in saving their 
lives and came to an island inhabited by female 
demons. The Lalitavistara states that the Jambudvipa 
is distinguished from three other dvipas — the Uttara- 
kiiru dvipa, the Aparagodaniya dvipa and the Purvavi- 
deha dvipa ( p. 19 ). Uttarakuru is mentioned as 
early as Vedic times and is probably a semi-mythical 
country beyond the Himalayas, Aparagodaniya is 
difficult to be identified, but Purvavideha must certain- 
ly be identified with a portion of the Videha country 
the chief city of which was Mithila. If that be so, it 
is difficult to understand why Purva Videha is distin- 
guished from the Jambudvipa which is supposed to be 
identical with the Indian continent. The Latitavis- 
tara ( p. 149 ) further states that the Jambudvipa was 
only 7,000 thousand yojanas in extent, while the 
Godaniya, the Purva-Videha, and the Uttarakuru 
dvipas were 8000, 9000 and 10,000 thousand yojanas 
in extent respectively. The Jambudvipa was thus 
the smallest in extent, but according to Buddhaghosa, 
the Jambudvipa was. 10,000 yojanas in extent, and it 
was called maha or great ( SumahgalavilasinI, II, p. 
429 ). The evidences are, therefore, conflicting and 
do not help us in identifying the diAusion with any 
amount of certainty. A , 

Indian literature, VAffiether Buddhist or Brahmani- 
cal, divides India into five traditional divisions. But 

I Law, A Study of the MaliSvastii, P..123. 
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the five divisions are not definitely and explicitly stated 
anywhere in Pali or Sanskrit texts. A detailed des- 
cription of the Majjhiniades'a or the Middle country is 
as old as the Vinaya Pitaka as well as the references 
to the M'ajjhimades'a in the Pali texts ; but an accurate 
description of the four other divisions of India is not 
found except in Yuan Chwang's itineraries. The 
remaining four divisions, e.g., the Uttarapatha, the 
Daksinapatha, the Aparanta or the Western country 
and the Pracya or Eastern country are more suggested 
by the description of the boundaries of the Middle 
.country than by any independent statement. The 
reason of the emphasis on the Madhyades'a is very 
clear. As with the Brahmanical Aryans so with the 
Buddhists, Middle country was the centre of their 
•activities and much attention was paid by them to 
this tract of land in particular. 

Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer at least to three 
divisions of India, e.g., the Madhyadesa, the land 
par excellence of Buddhism, the Uttarapatha and the 
Daksipapatha. The latter two are mentioned in name 
only, there is no defining of their boundaries nor is 
there any description of the countries or regions that 
.■constitute the divisions. Two other divisions, namely' 
the Aparanta or the western and the Pracya or the 
■eastern are not referred to even in name, but are 
suggested by the boundary of the Madhyades'a which is 
given in some detail in the Divyavadana ( pp. 21-22) : 
“Purvepopali Pundavardhanam nama 
nagaram tasya purvena Punfiakakso nama 
' parvatah, tatah parejia pratyantah I 
d aksinena Saravat I nama nagarl 
tasyah parena Sapaivatl nama nadi 

so '’ntah, tatah parepa pratyantab. I 
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pas^cimeiia Sthuiiopastliu.nakaTa brahmanagramakaoi 
so ’ntah, tatali parena pratyantah \ 

■uttarepa Uslragirib so ^ntah, tafcah parena pratyan- 
tah. I 

The boundaries of the Madhyades'a defined here 
may be described as having extended in the east to the 
city of Pundravardhana^, to the east of which was the 
Pupdakaksa mountain, in the south of the city Sara- 
vati (Salalavati of the Mahavagga) on the river of the 
same name, in the west to the twin Brahmapa villages, 
of Sthupa^ and Upasthupa and in the north to the 
Usiragiri mountain-^ (Usiradhaja of the Mahavagga). 
According to the Saundarananda Kavya (Ch. II. v. 62), 
however, the Madhyades'a is said to have been situated 
between the Himalayas and the Paripatra (Pariyatra) 
mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. The description 
of the boundary of the Madhyades'a, as given in the 
Divyavadana, is almost the same as that of the Maha- 
vagga.'^ Majjhimadesa of the Pali text may be descri- 
bed as having extended in the east to the town of 
Kajahgala, in the south-east to the river Salalavatl, in 
the south to the town of Satakanpika, in the west tO’ 
the Brahmapa district of Thupa and in the north tO' 
the Usiradhaja mountain. The Divyavadana differs 
only in the fact that it extends the eastern boundary of 


^ Pundravardhana in ancient times included Yarendra ; 
roughly identical -with North Bengal. 

Sthuna is identified by some with Thaneswar (Thiina of the- 
Mahavagga) CA.G-I. Intro. :p. xliii. f. n. 2. 

^ Usiragiri is identical with a mountain of the same name, 
north of Kankhal (Hardwar) I. A., 1905,, p. 179. 

* Yinaya Texts, S. B. E., VoI, xvii pp. 38'39. 
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the Majjhimadesa still farther to the east so as to in- 
clude Pundravardhana. 

The Uttarapatha or the northern division is referred 
to in name in the Divyavadana ( p. 315 ) as well as in 
the Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata (16th p. 19 ; 103p. 4). 
The Daksipapatha extended southwards beyond the 
Saravatl river and the Paripatra mountain and is men- 
tioned in the Mahavastu, the Asokavadana, the G-anda- 
vyuha and other texts. The Gandavyuha, however^ 
gives a long list of place names w'hich are ail included 
in the Daksinapatha. 

MADHYADES'A 

As in the Pali texts, so in the Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts as well, Madhyade4a is the country that is ela- 
borately noticed. Its towns and cities, parks and 
gardens, lakes and rivers have been mentioned time 
and again. Its villages have not also been neglected * 
It seems, therefore, that the Middle country was 
excusively the world in which the early BuddhistS' 
confined themselves. It was in an eastern district of 
the Madhyade^a that Gotama became the Buddha, and 
the drama of his whole life was staged on the plains 
of the Middle country. He travelled independently or 
with his disciples from city to city, and village to 
village moving as it were within a circumscribed area. 
The demand near home was so great and insistent that 
he had no occasion during his lifetime to stir outside 
the limits of the Middle country. And as early Bud- 
dhism is mainly concerned with his life and the pro- 
pagation of his teaching, Buddhist literature that 
speaks of the times, therefore, abounds with geographi- 
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cal information mainly of the Madhyadesa within the 
limits of which the first converts to the religion con- 
fined themselves. The border countries and kingdoms 
w^ere undoubtedly known and were often visited by 
-Buddhist monks, but those of the distant south or 
north or north-west seem to have been knowm only by 
names handed down to them by traditions. But with 
the progress of time, Buddhism spread itself beyond 
the boundaries of the Middle country, and its priests 
and preachers were out for making new converts, their 
geographical knowledge naturally- expanded itself, and 
by the time Asoka became emperor of almost the whole 
of India, it had come to embrace not only Grandhara and 
Kamboja on one side, aiid Bunffra and Kalihga on the 
•other, but also the other countries that later on came 
to be occupied by the Cheras, Cholas and Pancjyas. 
The position of the early Buddhists as regards their 
geographical knowledge may thus be stated. They 
were primarily concerned with the Middle country, 
the centre of Buddha’s activities, but even as early as 
the Buddha^s time they knew the entire tract of coun- 
try from Grandhara and Kamboja to Vanga, Pupdra 
and Kalihga on one side and from Kasinlra to Asmaka, 
Vidarbha and Mahisniatl on the other. The early 
Buddhists had not had much knowledge of these out- 
lying tracts which are mentioned only when their 
incidehtal relations with the Madhyadesa are related 
or recalled. 

Boundarij—Oi Sanskrit Buddhist texts, it is only 
in the Bivyavadana that there is any detailed reference 
to the boundaries of the Madhyadesa. It may be 
described as having extended in the east as far as the 
-city of Pun.c]ravardhana, in the south to the city of 
Sarayati on the river of the same name, in the west to 
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the twin brahmin, villages of Sthun,a and Upasthtlnaj 
and in the north to the Usiragiri mountain. According 
to the Saundarananda Kavya (Chap. II. V. 62), how- 
ever, the Madhyadesa is said to have been situated 
between the Himalayas and the Paripatra ( = Pariyatra) 
mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. ^ The description 
of the boundary of the Madhyades'a as given in the 
Divyavadana is almost the same as given in the Pali 
Yinaya text, the Mahavagga, (Vinaya texts, S. B. B., 
Y'ol. XVII, pp. 38-39). It differs only in the fact that 
the Sanskrit text extends the eastern boundary of 
the Middle country a bit farther to the east — the 
Mahavagga having a eastern boundary as extending 
up to the town of Kajafigala only — so as to 
include Pundravardhana. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the Buddhist holy land had by the time the 
Divyavadana came to be witten extended up to 
Pundravardhana. 

The Mahavastu records a very interesting fact with 
regard to the religious creed of the Madhyadesikas or 
inhabitants of the Madhyadesa. They are all qualified 
as “Lokottaravadins” (Lokottaravadinarh Madhyadesi- 
kanaiii, Vol. I. p. 2), i.e., following a particular creed 
of Mahayana Buddhism knowm as Lokottaravada. 
This seems, however, to be a coloured statement. 

The sixieeoi MaJmjanapadas mid. other important 
cities and countries of Madhyadesa' : Of the well-known 

^ TMs description of tke boundary of tbe Madhyades'a agrees 
favourably with that stated of the particular division in the 
Brahmanical Dharma-sutras and Dharma-s''astras, e. g,, in 
the Codes of Manu. (Of.- Geography of Early Buddhism, 
Intro, p. XX.) ■ ■ ; : v 
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list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas or big states^ enu- 
merated in the Pali texts ( Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. I. 
p. 213 ; IV. pp. 252, 256, 260 ) the Mahavastu has in 
a certain place the traditional record ( Vol. II. p. 2, 
“Jambudvlpe sodasahi MahajanapadehP ) but there is 
no enumeration of the list. A similar reference, but 
■without the traditional list, is also made in the Lalita- 
■vistara ( sarvasmin Jambudvipe soclasa Janapadesu, 
p. 22 ). The Mahavastu, however, in a different 
connection seems to enumerate . a list of sixteen states 
or Mahajanapadas. There we read that Gautama once 
repaired to the Grdhrakuta hills at Rajagrha and was 
honoured by both gods and men. He distributed 
knowledge among the people of Anga, Magadha, Vajji, 
Malla, Ka^i, Kosala, Cedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Surasena, 
Kuru, Panoala, Sivi, Dasarna, Assaka and Avanti 
(Vol. I. p. 34). This list, however, differs from that 
given in the Pali texts inasmuch as it excludes the 
Mahajanapadas of Gandhara and Kamboja but includes 
Siyi and Dasarna instead. The order of the enumera- 
tion is also somewhat different. 

Migci — Ahga is very sparingly referred to in the 
Sanskrit Buddhist text. The Mahavastu ( Vol. I, 
p. 120 ) however, refers to a legend of King Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares, who had once been born as 
Bsabha, a bull, in the kingdom of Anga. Its capital 
.was evidently Campapurl mentioned in the Asoka- 

^ They are (1) and (2) Kas'i-Kosala, (8) and (4) Anga- 
Magadha, (6) and (6) Vaiji-Malla, (7) and (8) Cedi-Vamsa, (9) and 
(10) Ivnrn-Paneala, (11) and (12) Maccha-Surasena, (13) and 
(14) Assaka-Avanti, (15) and (16) Gandhara-Kamboia, See Geo- 
graphy of Early Buddbisin, pp. 2-23/; 

2. [ Annals, B. G. E. I.] ^ 
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vadana (B* L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist leterature, 
later on referred to as N.B.L, p. 8) wherein it is stated 
that when Bindusara was reigning at Pataliputra, a 
Brahman of Campapurl presented to him a daughter 
named Subhadrahgi. Ahga, as is well-known, is iden- 
tical with modern Bhagalpur. The Lahtavistara re- 
fers to a script or alphabet of the Ahga country which 
the Bodhisattva is said to have mastered (pp. 125-26). 

Magadha — -Like Ahga, Magadha is also very spar- 
ingly referred to in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There 
are some references to the kingdom of Magadha in the 
Mahavastu (Vol. I. 34, 239 ; II. 419 ; III. 47, 90, etc.), 
the Avadana Sataka (Ibid. pp. 24-26) and in other 
minor texts, but they have hardly any geographical 
import. The Buddha had, however, innumerable 
travels in Magadha in course of which he crossed the 
Ganges several times (Ibid). Arya Avalokitesvara is 
also said to have once passed through Magadha (Ibid, 
Gun.akg;ran,davyuha, p. 96). The Saptakumarika Ava- 
dana (Ibid, p. 222) refers to a large tank named Citra- 
garbha in Magadha. According to the Divyavadana 
(p. 425) Magadha is described as a beautiful city with 
all kinds of gems. In the Lahtavistara (p. 20) the 
Vaidehikula of Magadha is referred to. The Vaidehl- 
kula was suggested by one of the Devaputras as a royal 
family in which the Bodhisattva might be born in his 
future existence. But he preferred to be born of 
the Sakya race of Kapilavastu. According to the 
Lahtavistara the Magadha country seems to have 
had a separate alphabet which the Bodhisattva is 
credited to have mastered (pp. 125-26). The people 
of Magadha, i.e., the Magadhikas or Magadhakas are 
referred to more than once in the Lahtavistara 
(pp. 318 and 398). 
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But its capital Patalipiitra is more often mentioned. 
At the time of the Buddha it was a great city (Divya,- 
vadsna, p. 544). The same authority informs us that 
a bridge of boats was built between IVIathura and 
Pataliputra. Thera Upagupta went to the Magadhan 
capital by boat accompanied by 18,000 arhats in order 
to receive favour from King Asoka. The Thera was 
however, very cordially received by the king (pp. 386- 
87). There at the Kukkutarama vihara where King 
Asoka had erected eighty-four thousand stupas and 
caityas (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata : 69th p. 6-7) 
Thera Upagupta divulged the most mysterious secrets 
of Buddhism to Asoka (N. B. L, ; Gunakarand.avyUha 
p. 95). At the time of Susima, son of Vindusara, a 
beautiful daughter of a brahman of Gampa was brought 
to Pataliputra and presented to the wife of King Bim- 
bisara. This girl showed the light of intelligence to 
the inmates of the harem. She remained as a play- 
mate and companion of the . chief queen who later on 
gave birth to a son who became known as Vigatasoka 
(Div. 369-70, Asokavadana, N. B. L. p. 8). The A^oka- 
vadana refers to Pataliputra as having once been 
attacked by Susima when his younger brother Asoka 
•was reigning, but Susima was overpowered (N.B.L. 
p. 9). The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata (31, p. 3, 73, 
p. 2) refers to Pa-tallputra as having once been ruled 
by a virtuous King Purandara. The Mahavastu (III, 
p. 231) refers to a capital city named Puspavati (Pus- 
pavati nama rajadhanl) which is probably identical 
with Pataliputra. 

■ Bfy'ugr/ia— According to the Lalitayistara, Eaja- 
grha is said to have been included in dVIagadha (‘‘Maga- 
dhesu Eajagrha”— p. 246), (It: is referred to in the 
same text as a city of the MSgadhakas (p. 239)* It is 
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described as Magadhapura or the capital city of Maga- 
dha (Ibid, p, 243) and was a Mahanagara or a great 
city where once Mfitanga, a Pratyeka-Buddha. 
was wandering. The ancient name of the citj’’ was 
Girivraja, The city was adorned with beautiful palaces^ 
well-guarded, decorated with mountains, supported 
and hallowed by sacred places and distinguished by 
the five hills (Buddhacarita Kavya, Book X, verse 2). 
It was much frequented by the Buddha. In the 
Bivyavadana (p. 545), Bajagrha is described as a 2 :ich, 
prosperous and populous city at the time of Bimbisara 
and Ajatasatru. The same text informs us that in 
order to go from Sravastl to Bajagrba one had to cross 
the Ganges by boats kept either by King Ajatasatru of 
Magadha or by the Licchavis of VaisalT. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Ganges formed, the boundary 
between the kingdom of Magadha and republican 
territory of the Licchavis, and that both the Alagadhans 
and the Licchavis had equal rights over the river. The 
route from Bajagrha to Sravasti ■ was infested with 
thieves who used to rob the merchants of their 
merchandise ! pp. 94-95 ). It is interesting to note that 
Bajagrha was an important centre of inland trade where 
merchants flocked from different quarters (Div. p. 307) 
to buy and sell their merchandise. At Bajagrha there 
used to be held a festival known as Giriagrasamfija 
when thousands of people assembled in hundreds of 
gardens. Songs were sung, musical instruments were 
played and theatrical performanees were held with 
great pomp ( Alahavastu, Yol. Illj p, 57 ). 

In and around the city of Bajagrha there was a 
number of important localities hallowed by the history 
of their associations With the Buddha and Buddhism. 
They w e r e the Y en.uvana on the side of the Kaland a- 
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banivapa, the Naraclagrama, the liukkntaramavihara, 
the Grdhrakuta hill, the Yastivana, the Uravilva- 
grama, the Prabhasavana on the Grdhrakuta hill, the 
-Kolitagrama, etc. The Venuvana is repeatedly men- 
tioned ( e.g. in the Avadaiiasatakam and elsewhere ) 
as it was a very favourite haunt of the Buddha. The 
Bhadrakalpavadana ( N. B. L., p. 45 ) refers to the 
Naradagrama while the Maha-sahasra-PramardinI 
refers ( N.B.L., p. 166 ) to the Prabhasavana on the 
Grdhrakuta hill. The Grdhrakuta hill 
Grdhrakiata hill repeatedly mentioned, and the 

Buddha used to dwell here most often 
when he happened to visit Eajagrha.^ The scene of 
most of the later Sanskrit Buddhist texts is also laid 
on the Grdhrakuta hill ( e.g. of the Prainaparamita 

Astasahasrika, the Saddharmapun- 

liolitagrama _ „ ■ 

darika, etc. ). The village of Ilohta 

was very largely populated, and was situated at 
a distance of half a yojana from Eajagrha. The 
Kalandaka or Karandakanivapa (tank) 

Kalanclakanivapa • , , t i 

was situated near the Venuvana at 
Eajagrha ( N. B. L„ Avadana-satakam p. 17, p. 23, 
Divyavadana, pp. 143, 554 ), It seems that there were 
two viharas named Eukkutarama, one 
Auhara at Pataliputra ( JM. B. L. Asokavadana 
pp. 9-10 5 Ealpadrumavadana, p. 293), 
and another at or near Eajagrha (N. B. L., Dvaviiiisa- 
vadana, p. 85). The Alahavastu ( Vol. HI. p. 441 ) 


Kalanclakanivapa 


^ N. B. L. — Kavikumarakatha, p. 102 ; Mahavastu (Senart’s 
Ed). Vol. I, pp. 84 & 54, Sukavati-Vyuha, N. B. L., p. 236, 
Suvarnaprabhasa . B. L. p. 241, Divyavadana, p. 314, etc. 
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lias a. reference to the famous Ta§tivaiia which was 
once visited by the Bnddha accom- 
Yastivana panied by a large number of bhikkhiia. 

The same text (Vol. I, p. 70) refers to 
Saptapama cave Saptaparna cave in Eajagrha 

( “Puravare bhavatii Eajagrhesmin 
Saptaparpa abhidhanaguhayahT'’ ). 

Vajji—The tribe of the Vajjis or Yrjis included, 
according to Cunningham and Prof. Ehys Davids, 
•atthakulas or eight confederate clans among whom 
the Videhans, the VrjikasP and the Licchavis w'ere 
the most important. Other confederate clans were 
probably Jnatrkas, Ugras, Bhojas and Aiksvakas. The 
Videha clan had its seat at Mithila which is recorded 
in the Brahmanas and the Puranas to have originally 
a monarchical constitution. 

Vaisali — The Vrjikas are often associated with the 
city of Vaisali which -was not only the capital of the 
Licchavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
■confederacy. Vaisali was a great city of the 
Madhyadesa and is identical with modern Besarh in 
the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. The city which 
resembled the city of the gods was at the time of the 
Buddha, happy, proud, prosperous and rich with 
-abundant food, charming and delightful, crowded with 
many and various people, adorned with buildings of 
various descriptions, storied mansions, buildings and 
palaces with towers, noble gateways, triumphal arches, 
•covered courtyards, and charming with beds of flowers, 
in her numerous gardens and groves. 


^ According •fco the DiYyavadaria, the Yaie'alakas and the Lic- 
•chavis were two different confederate clans (pp. 55-56 ; 136]. 
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And lastly, the Lalitavistara claims that the city- 
rWalled the domain of the immortals in beauty 
(Lefmann, Gh. III. p. 21 ; Mahavastu, Vol. I. pp. 253 tf).. 
More than once did the Buddha -visit this wonderful 
city at which he once looked with an elephant look 
{Div. p. 208). Once in the vicinity of 

Markafca lake 1 

this city, while dwelling in a loity 
tower on tne Markata lake, the Lord w^ent out on a 
begging excursion ( N. B. L., Avadana^ataka, p, 18 ; 

^ ^ Div, p. 208 ). By the side of the Mar- 
vu.agaia there was the Kutagara whero 

the Buddha once took up his dwelling (Bodhisattva- 
vadana-Kalpalata, 90th p. 73, N. B. L., Asokavadana, 
p. 12). We are told in the Mahavastu that a brahmin 
named Alara Kalama who was an inhabitant of Vaiiiali 
once gave instructions to the Sramanas ( Vol. II. p. 
118 ), The Licchavis of Vai^ali made a gift of many 
caityas ( e. g., the Saptamra caitya, the Bahuputra 
caitya, the G-otama caitya, the Kapinhya caitya, the 
Markatahradatlra caitya ) to the Buddha and the 
Buddhist Church. Amhapall, the famous courtesan of 
Vaisiall, also made the gift of her extensive mango- 
grove to the Buddhist congregation ( Law's Study of 
the Mahavastu, p. 44). In the Bodhisattvavadana- 
Kalpalata it is said that the Vai^alikas or the 
inhabitants of Vai4ali or Visala made a rule to the- 
effect that daughters of individuals should be enjoyed 
by ganas, and should not, therefore, be married 
(20th. p. 38). 

The Videha clan had its seat at Mithilal which is- 

’ Mithila is, liowever, identified by some scholars with the 
small town of Janakapura just within the Nepal border. Videha. 
is identical with ancient Tirabhxikti, that is, modern Tirhut. 
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recorded in the Brahmanas and Puranas to haA^e 

originally a monarchical constitution. 

Mithila T n • 

In Sanskrit Buddhist texts (e. g.,in the 

Lalitavistara, pp. 19, 125, 149 etc. as well as in other 

texts) mention is made of a d^npa called PurvaAudeha- 

, , dAnpa along with three other dvipas, 

Purvavideha j- o 

namely, the Aparagodaniya, the Uttara- 

kuru, and the JambudAupa. Bvipa is obviously used 

here in the sense of a country, but it is difficult 

to ascertain which country is meant by Ptirvavideha- 

dvlpa. The Lalitavistara refers to the script or 

alphabet of the Puiwavideha-dvlpa, AA’hich the 

Lord Buddha is said to have mastered in his 

boyhood (p. 126). The same text refers to the extent 

of the four respective dvipas ; the Purvavideha-dvipa 

is credited to liaA’e been nine thousand yojanas 

in extent. 

Videha is often referred to as a Janapada whose 
capital was Mithila ( ‘‘'Vaideha Janapade Mithilayaiii 
Eajadhanyarii": Mahavastu, Vol. III., p, 172, also Cf. 
Divyavadfina, “Yidehe^u Janapadesu gatva prabra- ' 
jitaVp. 424). In the Lalitavistara the Yideha dy- 
nasty is described as wealthy, prosperous, amiable and * 
generous ( chap. Ill ). The Bodhisattvavadana-Kal- 
palata refers to the city of Mithila in YTdeha ruled 
by a king.named Puspadeva having two pious sons, 
Gandra and Surya (83, p. 9). The Bodhisattva, in one 
of his previous births as Mahesa, the renowned ele- 
phant of Benares, was invited by the people of Mithila . 
to cure them of an epidemic (Mahavastu, Yol. I, 
pp. 286-288). In another of his former existences, the 
Lord was born as the munificent King YiiitavT of 
Mithila. He was banished from his kingdom and 
took his abode in a leaf-hut near the Himalayas 
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Javakacchaka 


Mails 


(Mahavastu, III, p. 41). Tvvo miles from, Mithila, 
there was a village, named Javakac- 
chaka ^ where IVIahausadha, a brahmin, 
had his residence ( Ibid, Vol. II, p. 83). 

The country of the Mallas is referred to in the 
Dvavirhsavadana ( N, B. L., p, 86). 
The same source refers to a village, 
Kui^i by name, in the country of 
Kus'igrama Mallas. The Mukutabandhana 

caitya of the Mallas, as well as the twin sala trees of 
Kusinara where the Lord lay in his 
parinirvana are alluded to more than 
once in the Divyavadana ( pp. 208, 
209 : “parinirvanaya gami§yati Malla- 
naiii upavartanarh yamaka^alavanaiii”). 
Anomiya was an important city in the 
Malla kingdom. This city which was 
once visited by the Bodhisattva was 
situated near the hermitage of sage Vasistha in the 
Malla kingdom to the south of Kapilavastu at a 
distance of 12 yojanas (Mahavastu, II, 164). 

The capital of the Ka^I country was BaranasI 
( modern Benares ). The Tathagata once said : 

‘'Baranasliii gamigyami gatva vai Kasi- 
namapurlhT’ ( Lalitavistara, p. 406) ; 
evidently Ka^i was the larger unit, i.e., the janapada, 
and BaranasI was the capital ( purl ) of the Kasls or 
the people of Kasl.^ That Kasi was a janapada is 
attested to by the same text (Ibid, p. 406). Its capital 


Mukutabandhana 

caitya 

Yamakas'ala- 

vanam 

Anomiya 


Kas'i 


^ Reference is made in the Lalitavistara (p. 216) of a certain 
kind of cloth called Kaslka — vastra whith was most probably 
manufactured in Kas'i. 
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Baranasi finds a prominent place in ttie literature of 
Hindus and Buddiiists alike, and is again and again 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. In the 
Mahavastu, BaranasI is mentioned to have been 
situated on the bank of the river Varana (Yol. 
p. 402 ) ; but according to the Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata BarapasT was on the Ganges (6th, p. 81 and 
32). In the Divyavadana the city is described as 
prosperous, extensive, populous, and a place where alms 
could easily be obtained (p. 73). It was not oppressed 
by deceitful and quarrelsome people ( Ibid. p. 98 ). 
The Buddha once set out to go to Kasi manifesting, 
as he went, the ihanifold supernatural course of life 
of the Magadha people (Buddhacarita Ivavya, Bk. XV* 
V. 90). The city of BatapasI was hallowed by the feet 
of the Buddha ( Sarvarthasiddha ) who came here to 
preach his excellent doctrine. He gave a discourse 
on the Dharnlacakrapravarttana (Wheel of Law) stltra 
in the Deer Park near Benares, a fact which is again 
and again referred to in both Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts ( Saundaxananda Kavya, Ch; III., vS* 
10-11 : Cf. Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. XV., v, 87 * 
Lalitavistara, pp. 412-i3, etc.) 

Benares was a great trading centre of Buddhist 
India. Eich merchants of the city used to cross over 
high seas with ships laden with merchandise. One 
such merchant once crossed over to the EakgasI island 
which, however, is difficult to be identified (Mahavastu* 
III. p. 286 ). A wealthy merchant came to Benares 
from Taksaslla (mod, Taxila) with the object of carry- 
ing on trade (Ibid., II., pp. 166-167). The Divyava-^ 
dana informs us that a caravan trader reached Benares 
from Uttarapatha during the reign of King Brahma-^ 
datta who heard him saying thus : “Now, I have 
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reached Benares, bringing with me articles for sale/^ 
He was welcomed by the king who gave him shelter 
(pp. 510 ff ). 

KasI came in conflict with Kosala several times 
and each time the king of Ka^I was defeated. At last 
when he was going to make desperate final attack the 
king of Kosala refused to fight and abdicated his 
throne (Mahavastu, III., p. 349). 

Brahmadatta, king of Benares, is said to have 
once apprehended that a great famine lasting for 12 
years would visit Benares. He, therefore, asked the 
inhabitants of the kingdom to leave the city, but 
those who had enough provisions were permitted to 
remain. A large number of people died on account 
of the famine, but one person who had enormous 
wealth in his possession gave alms to a Pratyeka- 
Buddha who went to him. The wife of the person 
prayed in return for a boon to the effect that a pot of 
rice cooked by her would be sufficient for hundreds 
of thousands of people. Her husband prayed that 
his granaries might always be kept filled up with 
paddy, and the son in his turn prayed that his 
treasures might always be full of wealth although he 
might spend as much as ; he liked. All the boons 
prayed for were granted ( Div., pp. 132 ff ). 

In the Siksasamuccaya ( tr« by Bepdall ) of 
Santideva, a king of Benares is referred to have given 
his flesh to a hawk to save a dove (p. 99). Another 
king of Ka^i made a gift of an elephant to a king of 
Videha on his request. At this time a deadly disease 
was raging in the. kingdom of Videha j but as soon as 
the elephant stepped on the borders of Mithila, the 
disease disappeared ( Mahavastu, I. p. 286 ff). The 
same source informs us that there once lived in 
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Benares a king whose kingdom extended up to Taxila 
(Ibid. II. p. 82 ). 

Kosala, during the days of early Buddhism, was 
an important kingdom and its king Prasenajit an 
important figure ( Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, 100th, p. 2 ). Kulmaspipfji, 
another king of Kosala, is claimed in the Bodhisatt- 
vavadana to have been none other than the Lord 
Buddha hiinself ( N. B. L. p. 60 ). Another virtuous 
king of Kosala to avoid bloodshed in a war with the 
king of KasI abdicated his throne and went to a 
voluntary 'exile. In his exile he greatly helped a 
merchant who in a later existence came to be born as 
Ajnata Kaundinya (Mahavastu, N. B. L., p. 156 ). 

That the ancient Kosala kingdom was divided into 
two great divisions, the -river Sarayu serviog as the 
"wedge between the two, is suggested by the Avada- 
nasataka ( N, B. L. p, 20 ) wherein a reference is 
made to a war between the kings of North and 
Bouth Kosala. 

Marakarapda was a locality in the kingdom of; 
Kosala (Mahavastu, Vol. I. p. 319), 

'The most important capital city of Kosala was 
■‘Sravastl’.’- This city was full of kings, princes, their 


Slavasti is identical with the great ruined city on the south 
hank of the Rapti called Saheth-Maheth. 

Saketa was another capital of the Kos'ala kingdom. In the 
Mahavastu Avadana (Mahavastu, Senart’s Ed., Vol. L, p. 348) we 
.read that Sujata, one of the descendants of Milndhata, became 
king of the Iksvakus in the great city Saketa. The city is men- 
tioned in the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata (3rd, p. 2) to have 
.been adorned with domes. 

3 [Annals, B. O, R. I.] 
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councillors, ministers and followers, Ksatriyas, Brah.-^ 
^ _ _ manas, householders, etc. (Latitavis- 

Sia^asti tara, Ch. L ), There at ‘S'ravast!' was- 


the famous garden of Anathapinclika at Jetavana 
frequently referred to in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts. There the Buddha stayed with his retinue of 
bhikkhus for a number of times and ’received hundreds 
of householders as followers and disciples. The Divya- 
vadana informs us that Mahakatyayana desirous of 
going to Madhyadesa first reached Sindhu and, then 
SravastI (p. 581). Merchants of SravastI went to' 
Ceylon crossing over the high seas ( N. B. L. Avadana- 
^ataka p. 19 ; cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 7th,. 
p. 50 ). In the city of SravastI a poor brahmin named 
Savastika took to cultivation to earn his livelihood 
( Ibid. 61st p. 2 ). It was in this city that the Buddha 
gave religious instructions to the citizens whose dark- 
ness of ignorance was thereby dispelled ( Ibid. 6th, p. 
3 • 79th p. 2 ; 82nd p. 2 ). The royal family of the 
Ko4alas is referred to in the Lalitavistara ( pp. 20-21 ); 
as one in which Bodhisattva might desire to be born. 

The Mahavastu ( III. p. 101 ) refers to the Nya- 
grodharama of Eosala where the- 

Ny agi’o dh^ram a 

Bnddlia IB said to have once taken up 
his residence. It was at the Jetavana 
Jetavana grove of SravastI that Devadatta sent 
assassins to kill the Lord who, however, received the 
murderers very hospitably ( AvadSna^ataka, N. B. L.., 
p. 27 ). It was also at this grove that when Prasenajit, 
king of SravastI, was retiring after adoring the Lord,. 
600 geese came to him and announced that King 
Pancala had been greatly pleased to notice the King of 
Ko4a]a^s devotion, and was coming to congratulate him 
on his conversion to the faith ( Ibid* pp. 12-13 ). King 
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Bimbisara also interviewed the Lord at Jetavana 
( Ibid. p. 45 ). The same text refers to the fact that 
the Lord made no distinction as to proper and im- 
proper times in preaching the truths of religion. One 
day he preached while cleansing the Jetavana with a 
broom in hand { Ibid. p. 29 ). The Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata ( 52nd, p. 20 ) refers to a king of Ko4ala. 
named Hirapyavarma who imposed a fine on a brahmin 
named Kapila. 

C'edl'i— "Eeference to Cedi as one of the sixteen 
Janapadas of Jambudvipa is made in the Lalitavis- 
tara ( p. 22 ). The ancient Cedi country lay near the 
Jumna and was contiguous to that of the Kurus. It 
corresponds roughly to the modern Bundelkhand and 
the adjoining region. 

Fa^sa— Like the Cedi kingdom the Vatsa Janapada 
is also referred to in the Lalitavistara ( p. 27 ). The 
Vatsa dynasty is therein described as rich, thriving, 
kind and generous. The Mahavastu ( Vol. II. p. 2 ) 
refers to King Udayana of the Vatsa 
Kausam i country and his capital Kausambl.^ 

The same text refers to the fact that King Bimbisara 
of Magadha and IJdayana of Avanti requested the 
Lord, just when he had descended from the Tusita 
heaven, to honour Eajagrha or- Kausambi by making 
it his birth-place.2 In a comparatively modern Sans-^ 
kr it Mahay anist text ( N. B. L. p. 269 ), the monastery* 
of Gho^ira, in the suburbs of Kausambi is referred to*. 

^ The BodMsattvavadana-Kalpalata (35th, p. S) has a similar 
reference where it is stated that ICaus'ambi was ruled by the 
Vatsa King Udayana. Kans'ambi is identical with modern KoSant 
near Allahabad. ■ • 

® Maha vastu (Senart’s Ed.), Vol. II, p. 2. 
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The site may probably be identical with the old 
Ghositarama of Ivosambl referred to so frequently in 
the Pali Vinaya texts. Asvaghosa in his Saundara- 
nanda-Kavya ( Law^s translation, p. 9 ) refers to a 
hermitage ( arama ) of one Kusamba where the city of 
Kaiisambi was built. The Si4umara hill identical 


S'isumara Hill 


probably with Suhisumaragiri of the 
Pali Jatakas which sheltered the 


Bhagga ( P>harga ) state was included in the Vatsa 
territory. There on that hill lived a rich householder 
named Buddha. He gave his daughter Eilpini to the 
son of Anathapindada ( N. B. L. Bivyavadanamala, 
p. 309). 

Matsya — The Matsya country, one of the 16 Jana- 
padas enumerated in the Lalitavistara (p.22), comprises 
the modern territory of Jaipur ; it included the whole 
of the present territory of Alwar with a portion of ^ 
Bharatpur. The capital of the Matsya country was 
Viratanagara of Vairat ( so called because it was 
the capital of Virata, King of the Matsyas) w'hich 
has perhaps a veiled reference in the name 
Bairatiputra Samjaya referred to in the Mahavastu 
(III. pp. 59, 90). 

Surasena — The capital of the Surasena Janapada ' 
was Mathura, generally identified with Maholi, five 
miles to the south-west of the present town of Mathura 
or Muttra ( U. P. ), 

MatJmra—ln the Lalitavistara ( p. 21 ) the city of 
Mathura is described as rich, flourishing and populous, | 
the metropolis of King Suvahu of the race of the 
valiant Karhsa. Upagupta, the teacher of As'oka, was 
the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathura ( As^oka- 
vadana, N. B. L., p. 10, ) He was intended by his 
father to be a disciple of Sopavasl ( Bodhisatvavadana 
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Kalpalata, 72nd, pp. 2-3 ) who was a propagator of 
the Buddhist faith at Mathura. At 
Urummicla Hill Urumuiida, a hill in Mathura, Sonavasi 
converted Nata and Bhata, two nagas 
and erected two viharas of the same name in 
commemoration of their conversion ( Ibid ; also Gf. 
Bodhisattva-vadana-Kalpalata, 71st, p. 13 for a refer- 
ence to the Urumunda Hill ). The famous courtesan 
Vasavadatta lived at Mathura ( Div. p. 352 ). There 
also lived in Mathura two brothers, Nata and Bhata, 
who were merchants ( Ibid, p. 349 ). One Padmaka, 
beholding in his youth, a dead body felt disgusted with 
the world, and became eventually a hermit. When at 
Mathura, he entered the house of a prostitute for 
alms ; she was, however, charmed with the hermit’s 
appearance and sought his love (N. B. L., A4okavadana, 
p. 15 ). The Divyavadana seems to attest to the fact 
that there was a bridge of boats between Mathura 
and Pataliputra ( p. 386 ). Upagupta is credited to 
have converted 18 lacs of the people of Mathura 
( Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 72nd, p. 71 ). 

Another important city of the Surasena janapada 
was Kanyakubja. Kui^a, the son of 
Kanyakubja Abuda, the chief queen of Iksvaku, king 
of Benares, married Sudarsana, the 
daughter of the king of Kanyakubja in Surasena ( N. 
B, L., Ku4a Jataka, p. 110 ). The same story is 
more elaborately given elsewhere, 

, Bbadrakasat Mahendraka, the tribal king of Bhadra- 
kasat in Kanyakubja bad a beautiful 
daughter. Alinda, the chief queen ^ of the king of 

^ Tlie name of the queen is given as Ahuda; in the Zuf?;v 
Jataka -which is hut a substance of this - story . 
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Benares ( Subandhu was liis name ) immediately after 
the king’s accession to the throne, set a negotiation on 
foot for her son’s marriage to the daughter of king 
Mahendraka. The match was soon settled and the 
nuptials were celebrated at Kanyakubja ( N. B. L.,. 

Mahavastu-Avadana, p. 143 ff ), The 
Kanyakubja Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata refers tO' 
Kanyakubja forest ( 80th, p. 77 ) which 
must have been situated somewhere near the city of 
the same name. 

The ancient Kuru country is mentioned in the 
Lalitavistara as one of the sixteen 
janapadas of Jambudvipa and may be 
said to have comprised the Kuruksetra or Thaneswar. 
The district included Sonapat, Anun, Karnal, and 
Panipat, and was situated between the Sarasvatl on 
the north and Dy^advatT on the south. In the Ealpa- 
druma-avadana ( N. B. L.j p. 297 ) it is stated that 
the Buddha once visited the city of the Kauravan 
w%ich seems to have probably been the capital of the 
Kuru country, but unfortunately the name of the city 
is not given. It is, however, possible on the epic 
authority to identify the Kaurava city with Hastina- 


Hastiliapura 


pura which is several times mentioned 
in the Sanskrit Buddhist text. The 


Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata definitely states that it 
was the capital of the-Kuru kings ( 3rd Pallava 11-6 ; 


C4th, p. 9 ). It is stated that king Arjuna of Hastina- 
pura Was in the habit of killing those holy men whO' 
were unable to satisfy him by answers to the questions 
put by him ( Mahavastu-avadana, III., p. 361 ). 
Sudhanu, son of Subahu, another king of Hastinapura,, 
fell in love with a Kinnari in a distant country, 
and came back with her to the capital where he 
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had long been associated -with his father in the 
government of the kingdom. ( Mahavastu, Vol. II, 
pp. 94-95 ) Utpala, son of Vidyadhara, a serpent- 
catcher, dwelt at Hastinapura in the vicinity 
of Valkalayana’s hermitage ( Bodhisattvavadfina-' 
Kalpalata, 64th, p. 62. ) The city is described in the 
Divyavadana as a rich, prosperous and populous city, 
Close by there was a big lake full of lotuses, swans and 
cranes ( p. 435 ). This, it can be surmised, was the 
Dvaipayana-hrada. The place was visited by the 
Buddha. Here an excellent brahmin approached him 
and praised him ( Ibid. p. 72 ). The city was once 
ruled over by a pious and righteous king named 
Uttarapancala Mahadhana. In the Divyavadana 
Hastinapura is described as a rich, prosperous, and 
populous city ( p. 435 ). The Lalitavistara refers 
to Hastinapura as having been ruled by a king 
descended from the Pandava race, valiant and the 
most beautiful and glorious among conquerors 
( Chap. Ill ). 

Mention is often made in the Sanskrit Buddhist 
sources as well as in Pali texts of the 
Uttarakuru country (Uttarakurudvlpa), 
■obviously a mythical region. The Lalitavistara refers 
to four Pratyanta-dvlpas or border-countries ; they are 
Purvavideha, Aparagodaniya, Uttarakuru and Jambu- 
dvlpa ( 19 j cf. Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 4th, 
pp. 48, 50 & 71 ). The alphabet of the Uttarakuru 
country is also referred to as having been mastered by 
the Buddha ( Ibid, p, 126 ). The Uttarakurudvipa is 
stated to have been ten thousand yojanas in extent 
( Ibid. p. 149 ). In the Divyavadana it is mentioned 
•as an island where people lived unattached to the 
worldly life ( p. 215 ). 


Uttarakuru 


so 
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Pancala was originally the country north and west 
of Delhi from the foot of the Himalayas 
to the river Chambal, but it was divided 
into north and south Pancala, separated by the 
Ganges. It roughly corresponds to modern Budaon, 
Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces. 

That the Pancala country was divided into two 
divisions is attested to by the Divyavadana wherein 
we read of two Pancala Visay as : Uttara Pancala and 
Daksina Pancala. The Jatakas as well as the Maha- 
bharata also refer to these two divisions of the country. 
According to the Divyavadana (p. 435) the capital of 
Uttara Pancala was Hastinapura, but according to the 
Jatakas (Cowell’s Jat. III., p. 230) the capital was 
Kampillanagara. The Mahabharata, however, states 
that the capital of Uttara-Pancala was Ahicchatra or 
Chatravati (indentical with modern Kamnagar in the 
Bareilley district) while Daksipa Pancala had its 
capital at Kampilya ( Mbh. 138, 73-74 ) identical with 
modern Kampil in the Farukhabad district, U. P.^ 
and Padumavati, the wife of a Pancala king is referred 
to in the Mahfivastu (III, p. 169). 

According to the Divyavadana, Hastinapura was 
the capital of the Pancala kingdom but according to 
the Epics and th.e Jatakas, Kampilya was the capital. 
In one of his former existences the Buddha was born 
as Kaksita, son of Brahmadatta’s priest. This 
Brahmadatta was the king of Kampilya in Pancala 
(Mahavastu, I., p. 283). In one of his former existences, 

J For reconciliation of these apparent discrepancies in the 
different evidences see my: “Geography of Early Buddhism”, 
pp. 18-19.' , 
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the Bodhisattva was Pun,yavaiita., son of Anjanas, king 
of Baranasi. Once he with his four friends set out on 
a journey to Kampilya in order to test the usefulness 
of their respective excellences ( Mahavastii, Vol. III. 
p. 33 ), When Prasenajit, king of Sravastlj was 
retiring from Jetavana after adoring the Buddha, 500 
geese came to him, and announced that the king of 
Pancala had been greatly pleased to notice Prasenajit’s 
devotion (N. B. L., Asokavadana, pp. 12-13). Kampilya 
in the kingdom of Pancala is mentioned in the 
Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata to have been ruled by a. 
pious king Satyarata ( 66th, p. 4 ) and by King 
Brahmadatta (68th, p. 9). 

The Sivi country is mentioned in the Lalitavistara 
g,. . (p. 22) as well as in the Mahavastu 

(Law, ‘A Study of the Mahavastuh p. 9) 
as one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvipa. Accor- 
ding to the Jatakas (Jat. IV, p. 401) Aritthapura was 
the capital of the Sivi kingdom. Aristhapura (Pali 
Aritthapura) is mentioned in the Bodhisattvavadana- 
Kalpalata (2Dd, p. 2 and 3) to have been ruled by King 
Srisena. The same text refers to the city of SlvavatL 
doubtless identical with the capital of the Sivi country, 
to have been ruled by King Sivi (91st, p. 6). In a 
passage of the Egveda (VII. 18, 7) there is a mention 
of the Sivi people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, 
Bhalanasas and Visanins. Early Greek writers also 
refer to a country in the Punjab as the territory of the 
Siboi. It is highly probable that the Siva CGuntry of 
the Egveda, the Sibi country of the Jatakas, and the 
Siboi country of the Greek geographers are one and 
the same. Patanjali ihentions a country in the north 
called Sivapura (IV. 2, 2) which is certainly identical 
with Sibipura mentioned in a Shorkot inscription (Ep^ 
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Ind., 1921, p. 6). The Siva, Sibi or Siboi territory is^ 
therefore, identical with the Shorkot region of the 
Punjab — the ancient Sivapura or Sibipura. Strictly 
speaking the Sivi country should, therefore, be included 
in the Uttarapatha. ^ 

Dasarna, according to the Lalitavistara and the 
Mahavastu, was one of the sixteen 

Das aim, janapadas o£ Jambudvipa. The country 
has been mentioned in the Mahabharata (II, 6-10) as 
well as in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa (24-26). It is 
generally identified with the Vidisa or Bhilsa region in 
the Central Provinces. 

The Asiniaka country is referred to in the Maha- 
vastu ( III. 368 ) wherein it is stated that there was a 
hermitage on the Godavari in the Asmaka country 
where Sarabhahga, the son of the royal priest of 
Brahmadatta, king of Kampilya, retired after having 
received ordination. The country is doubtless identi- 
cal with Pali Assaka whose capital was Potala or 
Potana. Asahga in his Sutralaihkara mentions anoth- 
er Asmaka country which, however, was situated on 
the Indus. Asahga's Asmaka seems, therefore, to be 
identical with the kingdom of Assakenus of the Greek 
writers which lay to the east of the Sarasvat! at a 
distance of about 26 miles from the sea on the Swat 
valley. As^maka of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, 
was situated on the Godavari. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Asmaka country lay outside the pale 
■of Madhyades^aG 


^ Por varioas references to the Assaka or As'maka tribe and 
their different settlements, see my Geography of Parly Buddhism, 

pp. 21-22, 
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In early Pali literature, Assaka has been distingiiT 
islied from Mulaka which lay to its north, but has 
always been associated with Avantl 
which lay immediately to the north- 
east. The G'andavyriha refers to the city of Sainaii- 
tamukha in the Mtilaka country (N.B.L., p, 91). 

AvantI ^ is referred to in the Mahavastu and the 
.Lalitavistara as one of the 16 janapadas of Jainbud- 
vlpa. The Bodhisattvavadana refers 

Avaiiti 

again and again to King Udayana of 
AvantI ( N. B. L., p. 74 ). There in the vicinity of 
AvantI lived Uttara and Nalaka, the two sons of one 
Jayl, the family priest of King of Tvarkata, ( N. B. L., 
Bhadrakalpavadana, p. 4-4). 

According to Pali texts ( Dlpavaiiisa, Oldeiiberg’s 
Ed., p. 57 ) the capital of AvantI was Ujjenl or 
Uijayinl which, however, according to Sanskrit Budd- 
hist texts, was included in the Daksinapatha. The 
Mahavastu ( Vol. II, p. 30 ) states that after the birth 
■of the Bodhisattva, Asita, a brahmin of Ujjayinl in 
Daksin.apatha, who had lived long on the Yindhya 
mountain, came from the Himalayas, his recent abode, 
to see the Bodhisattva. Ujjayinl is 
also referred to in the Bodhisattva- 
vadana Kalpalata ( 76th, p. 10 ). 

Kapilavastu is famous in the history 
India as the home of 

Kapilavastu 


Ujjayini 


of Buddhist 
/ 

the Sakyas 
Oh. I, also 


( Saundarananda. Kavya 
Cf< Mahavastu : Law^s “A Study of the Mahavastu’', 
pp. 55 ff ). It was also known as Kapilasya vastu 
( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I. ). The lialitavistara 


^ AvantI roughly corresponds to modei'n Malwa, Nimar and 

idjoining parts of the Oenti’al Provinces, 
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calls it KapilaYastu and sometimes Kapilapiira (p. 243) 
or Kapilahvayapura (p. 28). All these names occur 
also in the Mahavastn ( VoL II, p. 11 ). As to the 
origin of the name Kapilavastu we have to tarn to the 
Saniidarananda Kavya where it is stated that as the 
city was built in the hermitage of the sage Kapila it 
was called Kapilavastu ( Ch. I ). The Divyavadana 
also connects Kapilavastu with the sage Kapila 
( p. 548 ). In the Biiddhacarita Kavya (Bk. I, verse 2) 
Kapilavastu is described as the dwelling place of the 
great sage Kapila. It was surrounded by seven walls 
( Mahavastn II, 75 ) and is always referred to by the- 
Lalitavistara as a Mahanagara or great city with a 
good number of gardens, avenues and market places 
( pp. 68, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 123 ). There were four 
city gates and towers all over the city ( Ibid, p. 58 ). 
An explanation of the origin of the Sakyas is given ‘in 
the Saundarananda Kavya (Ch. I) wherein it is stated 
that as the Sakyas built their houses surrounded by 
Saka trees, they were called Sakyas. The Mahavastn 
gives a story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the 
settlement of the Sakyas there ( Vol. I, p. 350 ff ). 
The Lalitavistara ( pp. 136-137 ) gives 500 as the 
number of members of the Sakya Council. 

Kapilavastu is stated to have been immensely rich, 
an abode of the powerful, a home of learning, and a 
resort of the virtuous. It was full of charities, festi- 
vals and congregations of powerful princes. It is 
described as having a good strength of horses, ele- 
phants and chariots ( Saundarananda Kav^A, Ch. I ). 
With arched gateways and pinnacles, ( Budclhaearita- 
Kfivya, Bk. I, V. 5 ) it was surrounded by the beauty 
of the lofty table-land ( Ibid, V. 2 ). In this city 
none but intelligent ahd qualified men was engaged 
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as minister ( Saundarananda Kavya, Cli. I ). As 
there was no improper taxation, the city was full of 
people ( Ibid ), and poverty could not find any place 
there where prosperity shone resplendently ( Buddha- 
carita Kavya, Bk. I, v. 4 ). 


In the city of Kapilavastu the Bnddha gave his 
religious discourse and his relations listened to it wdth 
great eagerness ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch.ir, v. 26 ). 
At a retired place, 96 miles from Kapilavastu, in the 
kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity of the asrama 
of ^ asistha, the Bodhisattva Gautama had parted with 
his servant Chandaka and his horse Kantbaka 
( Mahavastu, Vol. II, pp. 164-165 ). 

The Uposadhavadanam ( N. B. L., p. 265 ) refers 
to the Nyagrodha garden near Kapila- 
^garden^^ vastu, Vi^vamitra was a young 
preacher who resided at Kapilavastu 
{ N. B. L. Gandavytiha, p. 92 ). Sobhita was a rich 
Sakya of Kapilavastu ( Avadana-Sataka, N. B. L., 
p. 37 ). Another rich Sakya of the city had his only 
daughter named Sukla (Ibid, p. 35). 

Gaya named after the royal sage of the same name 
is often mentioned as a city visited by 
the Lord. The river Nairanjanii 
( Phalgu ) which flows through the city was also 
visited by him (Buddhacarita, Bk. XII, vs. 87-88). 
The Buddha crossed the Ganges and went to the her- 
mitage of Ka4yapa at Gaya ( Ibid, Bk. Y. XYII, 8 ). 

He dwelt on the bank of the river 


Gaya 


EairaSjana Nairaniana at the foot of the Bodhi 
■ .river ■ ' ■ _ 

tree where Mara approached him and 

asked him to leave the world ( Biv. p. 2Q2 ). 

4 [ Annals, B. 0. B. I. ] 


m 
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Uruvilva 


In the Mahavastu ( Vol. II, p. 123) it is stated that 
the Buddha came to Uruvilva where he 
saw nicely looking trees, pleasing lakes, 
grounds, and the transparent water of the 
Nairahjana river. From UruviUa the Lord wanted 
to go to Benares. He directed his steps accordingly 
towards that holy city. His route lay through Gaya, 
Nahal, Bundadvira Lohitavastuka, Gandhapura and 
Sarathipura ( N. B. L., Mahavastu-avadana, p. 157, cf. 

Lalitavistara, pp. 406-7 ). From Gaya 
Apaict, Buddha had, however, gone to 

Aparagaya where he was invited by Sudarsana, the 
king of snakes ( A Study of the Alahavastu, p. 156 ). 
The Gayfii^Irsa mountain was situated at Gaya from 
where the Buddha went to Uruvilva 


Gayas'lrsa 

mountain 


Cundadvila 


and Senapatigama for the attainment 
of Perfect Enlightenment ( A Study 
of the Mahavastu, p. 81 ; cf. Lalitavistara, p. 248 ). 

The Lalitavistara (p. 405 ) refers to 

Bodhimanda -r> a r-i - i. £ £ 

the Bodhimaiida or Gaya not far from 
which the Bodhisattva met an Ajlvika. 

Cundadvila was a city once visited by the Buddha 
where he announced to the Ajivaka 
named Upaka that without a master he 
had become the Buddha (A Study of the Mahavastu, 
pp. 156-67). It is, however, difficult to indentify 
the city. 

A rich and prosperous city referred to in the 
Hingmimrdana Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata (e5()th, 
city p. 2) was obviously a mythical city. 

The rich village of Nalanda is stated in the Maha- 
vastu (Vol. Ill, p. 66) to have been 
situated at a distance of half a yojana 
from Bfijagrba. Nalanda is identified with modern 


Kalanda,- 
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Baragaon, seven miles to the north-west of Rajgir in 
the district of Patna. (See my “Geography of Early 
Buddhism/’ p. 31 for more details). 

These rvere the two cities mentioned in the PSodhi- 
Tandhiimati and sattvavadana Kalpalata to have been 
y algumati visited by Buddha Yipassi and Gautama 
Buddha (‘27th, p. 54 and 39th, p. 2). They cannot, 
however, be identified. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in 

PinidraTardhana Bivyavadana the eastern boundary 

of the Madhyadesa extended up to 
Pundravardhana (pp. 21-22). Yuan Chwang, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller, also holds the same 
view ; but according to the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka it extended up to liajahgala. Pupdravardhana 
was a stronghold of the Niganthas, It once happened 
that a Professor of the Nigantha school who reviled 
the religion of the Buddha, had got a picture painted 
representing himself with the Buddha lying at his 
feet. This he had widely circulated in the province 
of Pupdravardhana. Asoka heard of it and was so 
enraged that he desired to punish him. (N. B. L., 
Asokavadana, p. 11). The same story is related also 
in the Bivyavadana in a slightly different version (p. 
427). The Bivyavadana adds that here in Pundra- 
vardhana 18,000 Ajlvikas were killed (p. 427). The 
Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 93rd, j^p. 3-4 ) states 
that Sumagadha, daughter of Anathapipdada, was 
married to a person at Pupdravardhana ( a variant 
reading of Pupdravardhana ). The details of the 
story are given in Sumagadha Avadana wherein 
it is stated that the name of the grooin was 
Yrsabhadatta (N. B:B., p. 237 ; also cf. Bivyavadana* 
p. 402). 
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Kseniavatl 


Kapila’s As'rama 


In the Divyavadana, Dvipavatl is mentioned as a 

city ruled by the King Dvipa. It was 
Dvipavatl _ / o i 

rich, prosperous and populous (p. 21 d). 

The city is stated to have been the birth-place of 

Dipamkara Buddha (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 

fl9th, p. 75). The city cannot, however, be identified. 

It was a city ruled by a king named Ksema. There 

lived in that city a merchant banker 

who was a staunch supporter of the 

Tathagata named Ivsemamkara (Divyavadana, p. 242). 

The city, probably a mythical one, cannot be identified. 

It was a beautiful city of Mahasudarsana (Divya- 

Kiis'Evati vadana, p. 227). 

The hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the 
Himalayas (Saundarananda KSvya, Ch. 
I, V. 5). This is also corroborated by 
the evidence of the Divyavadana (p. 548) wherein it is 
stated that the hermitage of the sage Kapila was 
situated not far from the river Bhagirathi by the side 
of the Himalayas. 

It was a city inhabited by a prostitute famous for 
her charity (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpa- 
lata, 51st, p. 6). King Sobha built in 
this city a stupa dedicated to the 
teacher Kakusandha (Ibid. 78th, p. 28). 

To the north of Kasi, by the side of the Himalayas, 
SahaSjani there was a hermitage Sahanjana where 
hermitage liyed a sage named Ka^yapa (Maha- 
vastu, III, 143), 

Once wKile the Buddha was engaged in deep 
meditation for six years at Seniipati- 
grama in Uruvilva, a public woman 
named Gava kept a coarse cloth on the branch of a 
tree for the Buddha’s use after meditation. By virtue 


Utpaiavati 

Sobhiivati 


Senapatigrama 
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of this noble deed, she was reborn in heaven as a 
nymph (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 154). 


Uttara 


There was a city named Uttara, which was 12 
yojanas from east to west, and seven 
yojanas from south to north. Seven 
walls surrounded the city and there were seven large 
tanks. The city-gates and palaces w'ere decorated 
with glass, gold, silver and other valuable gems and 
jewels. The king of the city was a lisatriya and a 
llajacakravarttl (Mahavastu, I, p. 249). 


The Madrakavisaya is referred to in the Mahavastu 
(III, p. 15 ). The same text also refers 
Madiaka ^ Madraka country 

is doubtless identical with the Maddarattiha of the 
Pali texts. 

Ku^Igramaka, obviously a village, is referred to in 
the DivySvadana ( p. 208 ). Its variant 
Kus-igramaka j-gading is Kusilagramaka or liusala- 
•gramaka which, however, is difficult to be identified. 

Brahmottara, a city, is mentioned in the D ivy a- 
vadana ( p. 602 ) along with two other cities, Sadamat- 
takam and Nandanam. These two 
cities cannot be identified, but Brah- 
mottara is probably identical with Suhmottara of the 
Puranas which is only a misreading for Brahmottara. 

Misrakavana is referred to along with 
Nandanavana and Pariyatra in the 
Divyavadana ( pp. 194-195 ). 

Vasavagramaka is referred to in the Divyavadana 
( 1, 4, and 10 ff ). The village must be 
Vasavagiiimaka some locality near 

Bravastl. 


Brahmottara 


Mis'rakavana 
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This is the place of the Buddha’s descent froiii 
Heaven which is referred to in the 
Sankto\a Bivyavadana (pp. 150 and 401). Sah- 
kasya is doubtless identical with Pali Saiiikassa or 
Sahkissa, The place is generally identified with 
Sankisa Basantapura, situated on the north bank of 
the river Iksumatl now called IvalTnadi between 
Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles w-est of Fategarh 
in the district of Etali and 45 miles north-west 
of Kanoj. 

The Brahman district of Sthuna formed the w-es- 

tern boundary of the Madhyadesa (Div. 

21-22 ; Vinaya Texts. S. B. E. XVH, 

pp 38-39 ). Sthuna or Pali Thuna may be identified 

with Thaneswar. ( See my ‘fijeography of Early 

Buddhism^ p. 2 and foot-note 2 ). 

Eamagama ( Eamagrama ) was the capital of the 

_ Koliyas or Kauliya tribe, a story of 
iitimagraiiia . 

whose origin is detailed in the, Maha- 

vastu-avadana ( VoL I, 356 ). Asoka caused a caitya 

and other religious edifices to be erected at Eamagama. 

The Divyavadana refers to the eighth stupa to have 

been erected at Eamagama ; apparently it was the 

last of the eight stupas built over the relics of the 

Master ( Div. p. 380 ). 

Eeferences to the Lumbinl garden as the biilh-place 

^ . A of the Buddha are numerous, but they 

JLumbinl gaTdeii . 

have no special geographical imjKirt. 

The Eummindei pillar inscription of A4oka locates 

beyond doubt the Lumbinl grove. The inscription on 

Nigliva pillar ( now situated 38 miles north-w'cst of 

Uskabazar Station on the B. N. W. Ey. ) shows that 

it was erected near the stupa of Eonagamana, but it is 

not now hi sifw. ^ r 
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Dalisinagiri 


At Bhaiidaligrama the Lord converted a Candali 

BhaiKMigi-sma ‘ Prol>“Wy Pataliputra ) 

he made Potala, a follower of his creed 
to erect a splendid stCipa on his hair and nails. The 
Lord said to Indra that a king, Milinda by name, 
would also erect a stupa at Patala (Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, 57th, P. ). 

Contemporaneous with the Buddha who was at 
that time lodged in the Venuvana on 
the side of the Kalandakanivapa at 
Eajagrha, there lived in a retired village named Dakk- 
hinagiri one Sampurna, a brahmin, as rich as Kuvera 
( N. B, L., Avadaamsataka, p. 17 ). 

Dipavatl or DipavatT is described as a large royal 
city extending over an area of 84 square 
miles ( Mahavastu, N. B. L., p. 118 ), 
Sarvfinanda, king of this great city, once visited the 
great vihara of Prasanna^Ila, and thence brought the 
Buddha Dipamkara to his metropolis ( N. B. L. 
Pindapatravadanaiii, p. 195). The city cannot, however, 
be identified. 

Kysanagrama or Ersigrama is suggested in the 
Lalitavistara to have been situated 
somewhere near Eapilavastu { p. 135 ). 
The village ma}^ probably be identified wdth the place 
where the Bodhisattva gave up his crowm and sword 
and cut off locks of his hair. 


Dipavatl 


Krsanagrama 


EIVEES, MOUNTAINS, ETC. GE MABHYABESA 


There is a reference to the Panda va Hill in tlie 
Mahavastu (II. 198) where the Bodhi-^l 
sattva Crotama once took up his dwelL 
ing. It is difficult to identify the hill. 


Pandava liill 
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Taitulya, Avarta, Niloda^ VaranibJia, Astadasava- 
kra and, Dhmnanetra mountains — The Bodhisattvava- 
dana, Kalpalata refers to a number of mountains men- 
tioned here (6th Pallava, 69-88 ). But they do not 
lend themselves to any identification. 


Candagiri 


The Mahavastu refers to a mountain 


called Candagiri (III. 130) which it is 
not possible to identify. 


The holy river Gangs is often mentioned in both 
Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist sources. 
More than once the Bodhisattva 
arrived on the Ganges ; on one occasion the river was 
full to the brim ( Lalitavistara, p. 407 ; also cf. Maha- 
vastu, III, p. SOP. 

According to the Lalitavistara the big palaces 
of King Suddhodana are said to 

Kailas a Parvata ^ ^ -x tt , -r-. 

htfiv© rGSGinblsci tliB ixciiIiiBBj JL Sbryo-uHi 

(p.iii). 

The river Yamuns is more than once mentioned 
in the Mahavastu (Vol. Ill, p. 201 ). Sarabhaiiga, a 
Tama " disciple of Ka^yapa, was present at 

■ a great sacrifice held at a place 

between the Ganges and the Yamuna (N. B. L., 
Mahavastu, p. 160). 

Pilriyatra or Paripatra mountains formed according 
• to both Brahmanical and Buddhist 

Pariyatra 

tradition the southern boundary line 
of the IMadhyadesa. It is a, branch of the Yindhyas 
and is mentioned in the DivyavadSna along with 
MaiidakinI, Chaitraratha, Barusyaka, Nandanavana, 
Misrakavana and Pan^ukarnbalai^ila ; ete. (pp. 194-195). 
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The Guriipadaka hill is referred to in the Divya- 

_ , TMT vadana (p. 61) in connection with the 
Gunipadaka Hill <. -n/r • i • 

story ot Maitreya who is supposed to 

have repaired to the Gurupadaka hill, perhaps a 

legendary name. 

The Himalayas are mentioned everywhere in 
Himavanta Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 


They are again and again mentioned in connection 
with the penance and sambodhi of the 
Buddha. They certainly refer to the 
famous Bo-tree of Bodh Gaya at the 


Bodhivata and 
Bodhidruma 


foot of which the Buddha attained Enlightenment. 


uttaeapatha 

CouNTEiEs, Cities, Villages, Eivebs, • 
Mountains, etc. 

According to the Pali tradition contained in the 
Mahavagga { Vinaya texts, S.B.E., XVI, pp. 38-89) 
and Sanskrit Buddhist tradition contained in the 
Divyavadana (pp. 21-22), the Uttarapatha or northern 
country lay to the west and north-west of the two 
Brahmana districts of Sthiipa ( Thuna ) and Upas- 
thuna. Eouglily, therefore, the northern country 
extended from Thaneswar to the eastern districts of 
modern Afghanisthan comprising the tract of land 
including Kasrnlr, the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, and part of Sind. It is significant that 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts do not enumerate Gandhara 
and Kamboja, both in Uttarapatha, in their traditional 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, but mention 
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Sivi and Dasama instead. And as far as we haA’e 
been able to ascertain these texts hardly ever refer 
to the two countries of Gandhara and Kamboja though 
mention is made of Taksasila more than once in the 
Divyavadana, the Asokavadana and elsewhere. 

Taksasila ( modern Taxila identical roughly with 
the district of Eawalpindi in the 

" ‘ Punjab ) was the capital of the Gan- 

dhara kingdom. The Buddha was in one of his. 
former births born as a king of BaranasI, and his 
empire extended to Taksasila where he had once 
marched to suppress a revolt ( Mahavastu, Vol. II, 
82). In another of his former existences when the 
Buddha had been born as King Chandraprabha, the 
city of Taksasila was knowm as Bhadraslla ; but later 
it came to be known as Taksasila because here the 
head of Candraprabha was severed by a' beggar 
brahmin (Divyavadahamala, N.B.L., p. 310). 

During the reign of Asoka a rebellion broke out 
in the distant province of Taksasila, and Kunala, son 
of As^oka, was sent to quell the disturbance. The 
subsequent tale, tragic and beautiful at the same 
time, is told in the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, ^ 
the Asokavadana (N.B,L., pp. 9-10) as well as in the 
Divyavadana (p. 371 ff.). They give us the account 
of how Kupala refused the love of his step-mother, 
how his two eyes were uprooted by way of revenge 
by that jealous lady, and how eventually he was driven 
out from Taxila where he was posted as Viceroy. 


’ According to the BodhisattvaVadana Kalpalata (69th, p. 59) 
Taxila, however, belonged to King KuHjaraharna when Kumla 
was sent to conquer it. 
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Kuiiala with his devoted wife Kancanamala w^andered 
from place to place and at last came to the coach- 
house of Asoka where he sang a song on his lute wdiich 
attracted the attention of the king. The king then, 
recognised his son and came to know all that had 
happened. Tisyaraksita was punished to death, and 
Kunala got back his eyes. 

From the Divyslvadana it appears that Taksasila 
w'as included in the empire of Bindusara of Magadha, 
father of Asoka, as w^ell. 

The Divyavadana refers to the beautiful city of 
_ Kasmlra which was inhabited by the 
learned (p 399). Madhyantika, a Bhiksu, 
was sent to Kasmlra as a missionary by his spiritual 
guide Anaiida. Kasmira at that time was peopled 
. solely by the Nagas (N.B.L, Avadana-Sataka, p. .67 5 
also Cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 70th, pp. 2-8). 
The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, ( p. 105, p. 2) also 

f 

refers to a Bhiksu, Eaivata by name, of Sailavihara 
in Kasmlra. The author of the “Sragdhara stotram^^ 
was a Buddhist monk of Kai^mlra. 


In Uttarapatha there was a city named Bhadraslla, 
rich, prosperous and populous. It was 
Bhacras lid yojanas in length and breadth, and 

was well-divided with four gates and adorned with 
high vaults and windows. There was a royal garden 
in the city named Manigarbha ( Divyavadana, p. 815). 


According to the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, the 
city was situated to the north of the Himalayas and 
that it w’as ruled by a king named Candraprabha (5th, 
pp. 2 and (3). The city came, later on, to be known as 


5 [ Annals, B. 0, B. I.] 
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Goiarna 


Taksa^lla because here the head of Candraprabha was 
severed by a beggar brahmin (Divyavadanamala, 

B. L., p. 310). 

Manjudeva, king of the mount Manju&d in China 
(obviously a mythical one) seeing the 
Ivalihrada full of monstrous aequatie 
animals, and the temple of Svayambhu almost inacces- 
sible, opened with his sword many of the valleys on 
the southern side of the lake. He opened the valleys of 
Kapotala Gandhavati, Mrgasthall, Gokarna, Varaya 
and Indravati in succession. 

After the departure of the Lord Krakuchanda from 
Nepal, Svayambhu produced eight vitaragas or holy 
men who had mastered their passions. They lived 
there, granted happiness and prosperity to all creatures. 
One of those eight vitaragas or holy men was Gokar- 
ne^vara, in Gokarna or the Vagmatl where it falls 
from the mountain. ( Svayambhu purapa, N. B. L., 
p. 253 ). 

It is modern Sutlej, a tributary of the ( Gan ges. 

Kinnarl Manohara, wife of Prince 
Sudhanu, son of Suvahu, king of Ha6- 
tinapura, while going to the Himalayas, crossed the 
river Satadru and proceeded to the mount Kaila^a (A 
Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118 ). 

Vajravatl in U ttarapatha was ruled by 
king Vajracanda (Bodhisattvavadana 

Kalpalata, 103rd, p. 4). 

Puskaravatl is referred to in the Bod- 
hisattvavadana Ealpalata f 32nd, p. 40 ). 

The city is probably identical with 
Peukalantes of the Greek geographers which is the 
same as modern Peshawar. ^ 


Satadru river 


Vajravati 


Puskaravatl or 
Puskalavatl 
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Sakala 


The country of the Kiratas, Daradas, Cinas and 
Hurias are referred to in the Lalitavistara (pp. 125-26). 

The city of Sakala is referred to in the- 
Divyavadana (p. 434u It is doubtless 
identical with Sagala { modern Sialkot in the Pun|abh 
the city of the famous King Milinda. 

The river Sindhu or Indus is referred to in the 
Divyavadana (p. 681). It is stated 

therein that Mahakatyayana while pro- 
ceeding towards the Madhyadesa arrived on the 
Sindhu, ( Athayusman Mahakatyayano Madhya- 
desaiii agantukamah Sindhum anupraptal.i). 


Sindhu 


APAEANTA OE WESTEEN COUNTEY 


Countries, Cities, Villages, Etc. 


Eoriika 


Sauvira 


The Divyavadana ( p. 544 ff ) refers to two great 
cities of the time of the Buddha, e. g.,. 
Pataliputra and Eoruka. The latter 
may be identical with Alor, an old city of Sindh. 

Eoruka in Sauvira, was ruled by King 
Eudrayaria who was killed by his son 
Sikhaudi- As a punishment of this crime, the realm 
of Sikhandi was destroyed by a heavy shower of sand. 
Three pious men only survived, two ministers and a 
Buddhist monk. Bhiru, one of the two ministers, es- 
etablished a new city there which was named Bhiruka 
• or Bhirukaccha after him. Thence 
probably came the name Bhrgukaccha 
or Bharukaccha identical with Barygaza of Ptolemy 
(pp. 38, 152) and the Periplus of the Erythrean sea 
(pp. 40, 287) and modern Broach in Kathiawar. It 
was a rich and prosperous city thickly populated 
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(Div. 545). The Gandavyulia (N. B. L., p. 92) refers 
to a goldsmith, Muktasara by name, of Bhariikaccha. 
The Lord Suparaga in his old age once undertook a 
voyage with a number of other merchants to trade 
with the inhabitants of a coast named Bharukaccha 
{Bodhisattvavadana, N. B. L., p. 51). 

A brisk trade existed between Rajagrha and 
Boruka. It is said that merchants from Rfijagidia 
went to Eoruka for trade (Divyavadana, p. 544 ff). 
King End ray ana of Eoruka was a contemporary of 
King Birnbisara of Magadha, and they became inti- 
mate friends. The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata refers 
to Eauruka ruled by a famous king named Udrayana 
(40th, p. 4). 

When the Buddha was dwelling at Sravastl, there 

lived contemporaneously at the city 
Sarparaka „ ^ , , i n i 

01 Surparaka a householder named 

Bhava (Bivyrwadana, pp. 24 ff). Surparaka seems to 
have been an important centre of trade and commerce 
when merchants used to flock with merchandise (Ibid, 
p. 42 ff). It is identical with modern Sopara in 
Oujrat. 

' DAKSIIIAPATHA 

CoxjNTEiEs, Cities, Villages, AIountains, Etc. 

The Daksinapatha or Southern country lay to the 
south of the river Saravatl, the town of Satakapnika 
and the Pariyatra hill (Mahavagga and Divyavadana). 
The Janapadas of Asmaka and AvantI were, strictly 
speaking, included in the Daksinapatha. The Daksina- 
patha is often referred to in the Alahavastu, the 
A^okavadana and the Gapdavyuha. After the birth 
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Dliarmagrama 


-of the Bodhisattva Asita, a brahmin of Uj] ay ini in 
Daksiriapatha came from the Himalayas to see the 
Bodhisattva (Mahavastu, Vol. II. 30). While roaming 
in Bakginapatha a self-exiled king of Kosala saw a 
shipwrecked merchant who was on his way to Kosala 
(Mahavastu III, 850). On the day of Girivalgu-sam- 
gama, a festival was held at Sravastl, people assembled 
from all quarters of the city. Among others there 
came Kubalaya, a dancing girl from Daksinapatha 
(N. B. L., Asokavadana, p. 35). 

There in the village of Dharmagrama in Daksina- 
patha lived a brahmin named Siviratra 
(Ibid, p. 92). The Gapdavyuha (N. B. 
L. Ms. No. A 9) mentions a long list of place names 
which were all included in the Daksiriapatha. Impor- 
tant of them were : — Mount Sngriva in the country 
called Ilamavarta, Suprati^thita ■ of 
Sagara on the way to Lanka, Vajapura, 
a city of Dravid.a, Samudravelati to 
the east of Mahaprabhu j Sumukha in 
the country of Sramanamapdala ; city of Samanta- 
mukha in Mulaka - Sarvagrama of Tosala in Mitato- 
sala Utpalabhuti in Pythurastra 5 Kalihgavana ; 
Potalaka Pasatmandala and Dvaravatl. Of these 
Mulaka, Tosala, Kalihgavana and Potalaka (Potala 
or Potana) are well known in Buddhist literature ^ 
others do not lend themselves to any definite indenti- 
fication. Sramanamapdala may refer to modern 
Sravana Belgola in Mysore, once a stronghold of 
Jainism, and Supratigthita, to Paithan on the Godavari. 

Kalihga is referred to more than once in the Maha- 
vastu as an important kingd om. Eenu, 
son of Bisampati, king of Kalihga, was 
once compelled, by the instigation of Mahagovinda, 


A number of 
place names of 
Daksinapatha 


Kaliiiga 
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the son of his family priest, to cede the six provinces, 
of his father’s empire, namely, Kalinga, Pattana, 
Mahesavati, Varanasi, Eoruka and Mithila to the 
refractory nobles (Mahavastu III, 204 ff.). Brahma- 
datta, a wicked king once reigned in lialihga. Pie- 
used to have Sramanas and Brahmanas invited to his 
palace and devoured by wdld animals (Mahavastu III,, 
361). Dantapura which is also referred to by yuan 
Chwang was probably one of the capital cities of 
Kalinga^ where ruled King Nalikela (Mahavastu III,, 
p, 361). The alphabet of the Kalinga country is 
referred to in the Lalitavistara as having been mas- 
tered by the Bodhisattva (pp. 125-26). 
Khancladii a Bodhisattvavadfina Kalpalata 

mentions a country named Khapdadlpa burnt by the- 

king of Kalinga (8th, p. 27). 

The Vindhyaparvata is said to have been situated 

„ ,, south of Avanti, and on it was Drti’s. 

Vmdhya Parvata ^ 

hermitage ( JN . B. Li., Bhadrakalpa^ 

avadana, p. 44). The same text refers to the Vindhya 

forest on the outskirts of the mountain ranges (p. 46). 

The Vindhya mountain is referred to as having been 

adorned with flowers ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata,. 

1st, p. 31). 

The Bodhisattvadana Kalpalata (24th, 
P* ers to the Kiskindhya mountain 
which according to the epic tradition 
was included in the Baksinapatha. 

Asoka’s tree was brought from Gandhamadana by 
Katnaka, keeper of the hermitage, and 

Gandhamadana , , ^ i i s 

was planted, at the bask oi canopy 
where the Blessed One showed miracle, s (Divyavadana,. 


Vindhya Parvata 


KisMndhya 

mountain. 


Gandhamadana 


See my “Geography of Early Buddhism p. 64. 
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Mainaica Parvata 


p. 157). In this mountain there lived a brahmin 
named Eaudraksa who was well acquainted with 
miracles ( Ibid, p. 320). According to the Bodhi- 
sattvavadana Kalpalata, this brahmin lived at the foot 
of the Gandhamadana mountain which was visited by- 
Buddha (5th, pp. 31, ”25). The Gandhamadana hill is 
also referred to in the Lalitavistara (p. 391). 

In Aisvaghosa^’s Saundarananda Kavya there is a 
reference to the Alainakaparvata en- 
tering the river to check the course of 
the ocean (Gh. VII, v. 40). The same story is also 
alluded to in the Eamayapa which locates the Maina- 
kaparvata in Daksinapatha. 

Malayacala is referred to as a mountain where 
Jlmutavahana took shelter after giving 
up his sovereignty (Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, 108th, p. 12). Epic tradition locates the 
Malaya mountain in the Daksinapatha. 

The Citrakuta hill is referred to in the 
Lalitavistara ( p. 391 ). 

The island of Lanka is referred to in the Gandav- 
yuha ( N.B.L. p. 91 ). The “Lahka- 
vataiV contains an account of a visit 
paid by Sakya to the king of Lanka and of his preach- 
ings in that island. The Lahkavatara text refers to 
the Malaya mountain of Lanka ( N.B.L., j3- 113 ). 

Dapdakavana is referred to in the Lalitavistara 
( p. 316 ) where it is stated that for 
thousands of years in the once burnt 
forest of Dapdakavana, even grass did not grow. Epic 
tradition locates the Dapdaka forest in the Daksina- 
patha. 


Malayacala 


Citrakuta 


Lauka 


Daudakavana 
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PEACYA OE EASTEEN OOUNTEY 

The Pracya country lay to the east of PmT.dravar- 
dhana. 

The alphabet of the Vahga country is 
referred to in the Lalitavistara as having 
been mastered by the Bodhisattva ( pp. 125-26). 

In the walled city of Gaiida which had only one 
gate, Viravati, was the presiding deity 
Gauda (N.B.L., Svayambhii Parana, p. 256). 
Pracapdadeva, king of Gauda, having abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son Saktideva devoted himself 
to the service of the goddess Viravati. 


Gauda 



CHAPTEB II 

South India as a Centre of Pali Buddhism 

In this paper South India has been used to denote the 
Deccan proper excluding Western India (Alaharastra 
and ikparanta). The expression, Pali Buddhism, is 
employed to denote Theravada, the tradition of Bud- 
dhism as preserved and developed by the Theriyas or 
Sthaviras. 

For the beginning of the history of Buddhism in 
general and of Pali Buddhism in particular, the earliest 
knowm authentic records are the Edicts of Asoka. So 
far as South India proper goes, the find-places of 
A^oka^s Edicts are Maski in the district of Eaichur, 
Palki-gunk Hill near Kopbal in the extreme south- 
west corner of ITaiderabad, Siddapur, elatinga-Eames- 
war and Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore, and Yerragudi in the Karnul district of the 
Madras Presidency. In each of these places has been 
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discovered a copy of Asoka’s Minor Bock Edict stand- 
ing out, as it does, as a notable example of Dhamniasa- 
Sana or proclamation of the greatness of Dhamma, 
while in Xerragudi there has come to light a set of 
fourteen Bock Edicts in addition to a copy of the 
Minor Bock Inscription. The places above-named 
Vere presumably the localities near about Asoka^s 
official headquarters in South India. If A^oka^s DJm- 
mma is not pure Buddhism, but a norm consisting of 
certain universal principles of duty and piety, it may 
be doubted if the copies of the Minor Bock Edict have 
any bearing on the spread of Buddhism, particularly 
of Pali Buddhism, in the South. Having regard to 
the nature of the message contained in the Minor 
Bock Edict, it will be difficult to deny. the historical 
bearing of the Edict on the point at issue. The 
message contained in it is evidently intended to urge 
all, high or low, to be earnest and active in their own 
cause by holding before them immediate prospects of 
heavenly life. The message is sought to be rendered 
all the more effective by giving an account of A^oka^’s 
change in faith, as well as of what he had achieved 
by the strenuous effort he made in the cause of Bud- 
dhism. The places in South India that find mention 
in A^oka^s Bock Edicts II and XIII are Andhra, 
Parindra, Choda? Pandya, Satyaputra, KSra|aputra and 
Tamraparni, 1 Of these, the first two places were 
situated within the empire of A^oka, while the re- 
maining places were independent. The extent of 

^ The narne Tamrapanii is used in Pali to denote the extreme 
south-western region of Southern India bounded in the north by 
the Tamraparni river and the extreme north-western region of the 
Island of Ceylon. 
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propaganda of the Dhamma made by Asoka can be 
envisaged from what Asoka himself says in these two 
records. It is particularly in the Kock Edict XIII 
that Asoka points out that he was constantly in inter- 
communication with the inhabitants of these places 
through his emissaries who were employed as powerful 
agents for the propagation of his Dhamma. The 
Yerragudi copy of A^oka^’s Minor Rock Edict fully 
testifies to the means employed in furthering the cause 
of the Dhamma, the means consisting in the beat of 
drums, the employment of Brahman preachers, the 
elephant-riders and the chariot drivers, well-trained 
for the purpose. The Pali tradition embodied in the 
Samantapasadika and the two chronicles of Ceylon, 
is unanimous as to the despatch of Buddhist missions 
by A^oka to different places in India and to Ceylon. 
So far as South India proper is concerned, A^oka is 
said to have sent missionaries named Mahadeva and 
Bakkhita to Mahlsainandala or Mahinsakamandala 
(Mysore) and Vanavasa or VanavasI (North Kanara) 
respectively, the former being the place in which as 
many as three copies of the Minor Rock Edict were 
set up. The latter, namely, VanavasI continued to be 
the centre of Buddhism as late as the 1st century B.G., 
during which King Dutthagaman,! of Ceylon built and 
consecrated the great Thupa in his capital, inviting 
many eminent thexas from different parts of both 
Ceylon and India, the great thsra Candagutta visiting 
Ceylon from VanavasI with 80,000 monks. (Mahava- 
m^a, Chap. XXIX, verses: 41-43). 

Pali tradition contained in the Dipavamsa, the 
Kathavatthu Commentary, and the Mahavamsa^j 
serves the names of some later schools of Buddhism, 
such as the Hemavata, the Rajagiriya, Siddhattaka, 
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the Andhaka, the Piibbaseliya, the Aparaseliya and the 
Vajiriya. The names of these schools go to indicate 
that they were local developments. At least three of 
these schools, namely, the Andhaka (Andhra), the 
Pubbaseliya (Ptirvasaila) and the Aparaseliya (Apar- 
■af^aila) arose and were established in South India, 
particularly in the Andhra country. The reign of King 
Va^isthiputra Sri Pulamavi saw the erection of the 
Mahacaitya at Amaravati which became the centre of 
the Gaityikas (Pali Getiyavada), an offshoot of the 
Mahasahghikas, while the reign of the Iksvakus (2nd 
■or 3rd century A. D.) witnessed the erection of the 
Mahacaityas at Jaggayyapeta and the Nagarjunikonda, 
■on the two banks of the river Krishna, both of them 
being situated near Haiderabad. Nagariunikonda, as 
borne out by many of the inscriptions, was principally 
the seat of the Aparaseliyas. If so, how can it be said 
that any of these three places wvas equally a centre 
■of Theravada or Pali Buddhism ? The evidence, how- 
ever, is not far to seek. Some of the Nagarjunikopda- 
inscriptions go to prove that there was a Mahavihara 
or great monastery near about the Mahacaitya of the 
locality built for the accommodation of Buddhist 
recluses, coming from, different countries. (“Maha- 
vihare Mahacetiyapadamule pabajitananx nanadesa- 
■samanagatanam mahabhikkusarnghasa parigahe.”) The 
inscriptions do not keep us in the dark as to the 
countries from which the Sramanas used to come. 
The countries mentioned are Kasmlra, Gandhara, 
■Gina, Gilata, Tosali, Avaranta, Vafiga, Vanavasi, 
Yavana, Bamila, Paltlra (Dantapura), and Tamba- 
pannidipa. Two at least of these places, namely, 
Vanavasi and Damila (Tamil country) are situated in 
South India. What is of real importance is that in 
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this particular reference the Sramanias coming from, 
the above-mentioned countries are said to have been 
those known as Theriyas or adherents of Theravada 
(Theriyanam).^ The same inscriptions also go to show 
that there were other monasteries, one of which was 
built for the residence of the Bhikkhus from Ceylon, 
(Sihala). In two of the inscriptions we read that the 
monk Bhadanta Ananda under whose supervision, 
some of the new building operations connected with 
the Mahacaitya at Nagarjunikonda were carried out, 
belonged to the school of the teachers of Ariyasamgha 
or Theravada with whom the five Nikayas, Digha, 
Majjhima, and the rest were the original and autho- 
ritative texts, Ananda himself being a specialist in 
the study of the Majjhima Nikaya. 

We have seen that the Andhaka (Andhra) was one 
of the later powerful schools of Buddhism that devel- 
oped in South India.^ This school built up a com- 
mentatorial tradition of its own, which has been 
quoted by name and discussed by Buddhaghosa in his- 
Atthasalinl.-'^ 

The three main centres of Pali Buddhism in India 
(Jambudvlpa) mentioned in the Gandhavaipsa (J. P,. 

1. Apart from other refereBoes brought forward by Mr. D. L- 
Earua (le, Ii No. 1) there is another clear reference in Buddha- 
ghosa’A Commentary, Tisuddhimagga, Vol. II, p. 711, to prove 
that ih& ietm Theriija in TJieriyanain is used to mean no other 
than the adherents of Theravada— “vibhajjavadi-setthanaih 
theriyanam yasassinaria Mahaviharavaslnaiii vamsajassa vibha- 
vino.” 

2. See Mrs. Ehys Eavids’ Points of Controversy, PtBiaMoxy 
Notes, XLII. 

3. Sec ‘A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics’ by Mrs.. 
Ehys Davids, Introductory Essayj xxii. 
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T. S., 1886, pp. 66-67), are : (1) Eancipura, (2) xA^vanti 
and (3) Arimaddana. Of them, Kancipura is no otlier 
than the capital of the ancient kingxlom of Cola, and 
its modern name is Conjevaram. Bnddaghosa in the 
Niga7nana (colophon) to his Manorathajpuraui, the 
commentary on the Ahguttara-Nikaya, refers to 
Kancipura and other places in South India as centres, 
of Pali study. Unfortunately, in this colophon he does 
not expressly mention the names of places other than 
Kancipura (Kancipuradisu maya, pubbe saddhim 
vasantena). In the colophon, however, to his Papah- 
casudanl, the commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya, 
Buddhaghosa tells us that he undertook to write this 
particular work at the instance of the venerable Bud- 
dhamitta^ who had made this request to him when 
they lived together at Madhurasuttapattana, which 
cannot but be Madura, ancient Madhura, the Papdya 
capital. The name of the port as met with in the 
Siamese edition, is rather Mayurasuttapattana than 
Madhura. 

(“Ayacito sumatina therena Bhadanta Buddha- 
mittena pubbe Mayurasuttapattanarnhi saddhim 
vasantena paravadaviddhamsanassa Majjhima Nikaya 
setthassevaham Papancasildanimatthakatham katuni 
araddho.’^) Similarly in the colophon to his Mano- 
rathapurani, Buddhaghosa says that he undertook to- 
write this commentary at the instance of the venerable 
Jotipala who made this request to him when they 
lived together in Kancipura and other places. (“AyacitO' 
Sumatina therena Bhadanta-Jotipalena KanQipuradlsu 

1. Cf. Gandhavamsa, p. 68, which gives the name of Buddha* 
mitta without mentioning the name of the place. 
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maya pubbe saddhim vasantena^’).^ Buddhagosa 
undertook to prepare also the Saratthapahasini, the 
■commentary on the Samyutta Nikaya, in compliance 
with the request made to him by the same venerable 
Jotipala (SaratthapakasinI colophon Etissa kara- 
nattham therena Bhadanta-Jotipalena - — jacamanena 
main subhabhtitena yam samadhigata”).^ Now, let 
us see if any additional information is available 
from other sources. The first direct source to which 
•one may turn one’s attention consists of colophons 
to different works of Buddhadatta, who was a native of 
Uragapura (modern Uraiyrlr in the Trichinopoly 
District), the ancient capital of the Colas. 

In all of these colophons, as is well known, 
Buddhadatta has been unusually eloquent in his 
patriotic description of the kingdom of Cola of which 
he was proud to be an inhabitant. He himself resided 
in a monastery built by one Vi^^iudasa (Vephudasa 
or Krishijadasa Kanhadasa) in the village of Bhuta- 
mahgala near the flourishing inland port of Eaverl- 
pattana. (“Kaverl-pattane ramme, nanaramopasobhite, 
Karite Kaphadasena dassanlye manorame”).® 

Buddhadatta flourished during the reign of 
Accutavikanta or Accutavikkama of ‘Kalamba’ dynasty. 
According to the Gantliipadavanna^m of the Yinaya- 
mnicchayay Accuta was but the same epithet as the 
Narayana, “Accutassa Narayapassa viya vikkantara 

1. Cf. G-andhavamsa, p. 68 wliich gives an altogether different 
information. “Aiigattaranikay assa atthakatha gandho Bhaddan- 
tanamattherena saha ajlvakena ayacitena BuddhaghosScariyena 
kato.” 

2. CL Gandhavamsa, 68. 

8. Buddhadatta’s Manuals, Pt. I, 1915 ; AhhidliatJimavatara, 
Introduction, p. xiii. 
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•etassati Acciitavikkanto” (Buddhadatta’s Manuals, 
P.T.S., Pt. I, 1916, p. 140). The manuscripts of the 
Vinayavinicchaya give three spellings of Kalamba, 
namely, generally Kalamba, and exceptionally 
Kalambha and Kalabha ( Buddhadatta’s Manuah, 
Pt. 1, 1915, p, 140). The reference is certainly 
not to a king of the later Kadarnba dynasty 
but to a king of the earlier Kalabhra dynasty that 
established itself in the kingdom of Cola^ when 
Buddhadatta wrote all his works in Kaveri at the 
instance of the venerable Surnati and venerable 
Budhasiha and the venerable Samghapala. 2 

(“Kalambhakulavamsa jate Accutavikkamaname 
Oolarajini Colaratthamsamanusasante ayam vinicchayo 
maya araddho ceva samapito cati,’-’ Buddhadatta’s 
Manuals, Pt. 1, 1915, p. 140). 

Buddhagosa refers to Kancipura without mention- 
ing the name of the king who then held sway over 
the kingdom of Cola, but in the colophon to his 
SamantapasadiJca,'^ the commentary on the 
Vinayapitaka, he points out that he began to 
write and completed this work during the reign of the 
King Srinivasa or Siripala, while according to the 
Cidavamsa (p. 17) Buddhaghosa visited Ceylon and 

1. Vide the Colas by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, p. 119. 

2. Ruddliadatta’s Manuals, Pt. I, pp. 137-188, Pt. II, p. 229 

:and p. 303. Cf. Gandhavamsa, p. 69, according to whicb the 
Abhidhammavatara was written at the instance of Buddhadatta’s 
•disciple Surnati, %)x& Vinayaviniccay a, Biiddhavamsa com- 
mentary at the instance of IJttaraviniechaya 

and the Jinalahhdra &^ VaQ instance of Sanighapala. 

3. “Palayantassa sakalain Lahkadlpara nirabbudam Yanno 
Sirinivasassa Siripala-yasassino samavisati me kheme jayasam- 
Yacchare ayam araddha ekavisarn hi sampatte parinitthita.” 
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produced the Visuddhimagga and other works during 
the reign of King Mahanama. Apart from other- 
evidences considered by me in my Life and WorJc of 
Buddhcighosa (Chap. Y) there is one interesting 
reference which should not be lost sight of in deter- 
mining the contemporaneity of Buddhadatta and 
Buddhaghosa. This reference is no other than the 
fact that both of them undertook to write certain 
works at the instance of one venerable Sahghapala,. 
praised almost in the same terms by both these 
teachersd From these references it is clear that in 
the time of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa there were 
at least three great centres of Pali study, namely, (1) 
Kancipura, (2) Kaveripattana and (3) Mayurasutta- 
pattana, or Madhurasuttapattana. 

According to tradition, the great Buddhaghosa was 
a native of Magadha who afterwards became a celebrity 
of Kancipura and Anuradhapura. The Oandliavamsa 
gives at first a list of ten Buddhist teachers all of 
whom were men of South India and wrote various, 
works, and then speaks of twenty other Buddhist 
teachers of South India who produced Pali books at 
Kancipura. The ten teachers are Buddhadatta,, 

1. Buddbadatta’s eolophon to the Uttaravioicchaya, Btiddha- 
datta’s Mamuxls, Bt. II, p. 808. 

“Khanti-soracca-sosilya-buddhi-saddha-dayadayo 
pafcitthita g-QBa yasmin ratahan’ iva sagare 
vinayacarayuttena tena sakkacca sadaram 
yacito Sanghapaleha therena thiracetasa." 

Buddhaghosa’s colophon to Ms Yisudhimagga, Vol. II, 711-12., 
“Bhadantasanghapalassa sueisallekhayuttino, 
Vinayucarayuttassa ynttassa patipattiyam. 
Khantisoraccamettadi-gunabhusitacetaso,— 
ajjhesanarpt gahetva va karontsna imam maya.” 
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Ananda, Dliammapala, two unnamed former teachers 
'(Piibhacariya), Mahavajirabuddhi, Cullavajirabuddhi, 
Dlpahkara, Culladhammapala, and Ilassapa (J.P.T.S. 
1886, p. 66). In the extant text of the Gcmdhavmnsa 
the names of the other twenty teachers cannot be 
traced. 

According to the Sasananmnsa (p. 33), Dhanima- 
pala resided at Padaratittha also known as Bhadratittha 
<J. dray, BuddhaghosuppafM, Introduction, p. 25) in 
the Tamil kingdom adjoining Sihaladipa or Ceylon, 
while in the colophon to the Faramattliamnicchaya, 
Dhammapala is said to have been a native of Tani- 
barattha which is no other than the kingdom of Tainra- 
parpi or Tinnevelly in South India. He resided in 
the city of Tanja in Tambarattha (Buddhadatta^s 
Manuals, Pt. I, p. xiii, “Tambaratthe vasantena nagare 
Tanjanamake.”)- 

The list of Pali works that stands against the name 
of each of the ten teachers is as follows ; — (1) Buddha- 
datta, the author of The Vmayamnicchaya, TJtiara- 
vinicchaya, Abhidhammavatara, Bupdrupavihhaga, 
Enddhavamsa-atthakathd, and Jinalan'kara -(2) Ananda, 
the author of Mulatika to the Abhidhammatthakatha, 
(3) Dhammapala who Nettipaharanattha'katha, 

Paramatthadipani, a serial commentary on the Itivut- 
taka, Udana, Cariyapitaka, Thera-Therigatha, Yima- 
napetavatthu, Yisuddhamagga-tika to the commen- 
taries on the first four Nikayas, anutika to the Dham- 
matthakatha, tika to the Jatakatthakatha, tika to the 
dSTiruttipakarapatthakatha, tika to the Buddhavaip sii- 
atthakatha, (4 & 5) to former teachers (puMdcariyu) 
who wrote NiruttimanjugS and Mahaniruttisahkliei-ja, 
(6) Mahavajirabuddhi who wrote Yinayagani hi fa 
glossary of the five viiiaya books), (7) Cullavajira- 
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buddlii, the name of whose work is not found, (8) 
Dipahkara who -wrote the tika to Bupasiddhi and 
Sampapancasatti, (9) Culladhammapala who wrote the 
Saccasamkhepa and (10) Kassapa, the author of Moha- 
vicchedanl and Vimativicchedam. 

The Gandhavamsa says that these teachers wrote 
mostly of their own accord (attano matiya) [pp, 69-70, 
J.P.T. S., 1886]. 

The Talaing records give, us a list of Buddhist 
teachers of South India, which includes Kaccayana, the 
author of the first Pali grammar ; Buddhavira, the 
author of the Sutta-sahgaha ; Nanagambhira, the 
author of the Tathagatuppatti ; and Anuruddha, the 
author of the Abhidhammatthasahgaha (Buddhagho- 
suppatti, p. 26). With regard to Anuruddha and his 
works, Mrs. Bhys Davids in her preface to the Com- 
loendiumi of Philosophy observes, ^Hhe Manual (Abhi- 
dhanimatthasahgaha) is ascribed to a teacher named 
Anuruddha, Of him nothing further is recorded, save 
that he was the author of at least two other works on 
philosophy (namely Paramatthavinicchaya and Na- 
niarupapariccheda) the former of which (and possi- 
bly the other two also) was compiled at Kancipur or 
Conjevaram on the Madras coast, a seat of learning 
associated at an earlier date with the name of Dham- 
mapala Acariya, the Commentator.’’’^ 

Anuruddha’s Abhidhammatthasahgaha superseded 
as a “text book-” the earlier compendium, saccasainkhe- 
pa (outlines o£ truth) ascribed in the Gandhavamsa to 

1. According to the Burmese tradition, Anaruddha was a 
thera of Ceylon, and -wrote the : Ahhidhammatthasahgaha at the 
Sinhalese vihara founded by Somadevi, Queen of King Vatfcaga- 
manl (88-76 B,0. ), which is, however, far from the truth. 
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Culladhammapala. Tlie great importance enjoyed 
by Anuruddha^’s Manual may be indicated in the 
following words of Mrs. Ehys Davids ; “The utility 
of the Abhidhammatthasangaha ranks very high among 
the world’s historical documents. For probably eight 
centuries it has served as a primer of psychology and 
philosophy in Ceylon and Burma and a whole literature 
of exegesis has grown up around it, the latest additions 
to w’hich are but of yesterda 5 ^'” South India conti- 
nued to be the centre of Prili Buddhism as late as the 
12th century A. D., a date to which Anuruddha, the 
celebrated author of the Abhidhammattha is assigned. 
The Kalyani stone inscriptions of King Dhammadazedi 
(1472-1492 A.D.) and the Sasanavamsa of Pahnasarnl 
(A.D. 1861) give an account of Ghapad a who returned to* 
Burma, his native place, during the reign of King 
Anawratha (10th century A.D.), taking with him to 
Arimaddana-nagara (city of Pagan) five Buddhist 
savants, well-versed in the Pali lore, two of whom, 
narhely, Anandathera and Eahulathera, were residents 
of Kancipura.V Thus it is clear that Pali Buddhism 
flourished in South India even centuries after the time 
of Sankara. 


1. Sasanavamsa, pp. 40, 65 foil. 


CHAPTER III 


. Geographical Data from the Mahavamsa 
and Its Commentary 

The Mahavamsa, a Pali chronicle of Ceylon, was 
written by Mahanama in the fifth century A.D. It 
surely contains germs of historical truth, buried deep 
in a mass of absurd fables and marvellous tales. It is 
full of information of variegated nature but tact and 
■caution are required to separate fact from fiction. The 
•commentary on this Sinhalese chronicle called the 
Variisatthapakasini was written by an unknown author, 
recently edited for the Government of Ceylon, by Dr. 
G. P. Malalasekera, and published by the Pali Text 
Society of London. The text and the commentary 
•contain many geographical data important in the 
history of Buddhism in India and Ceylon. They no 
•doubt add much to our knowledge. In this note we 
have attempted to gather together geographical re- 
ferences from the text and the commentary with their 
proper identifications as far as possible. The geogra- 
phical information has been noticed here under two 
sections ; (1) India, and (2) Ceylon. 

. I ■ , . ■ 

Siddhartha gradually went to Eajagaha (modern 
Rajgir) for alms after having received ordination on 
tlie bank of the river Anoma.I He sat on the Pandava^ 

^ According to Ourminglaam Anoma is the river Aumi in the 
•district of Gorakhpur but Carlleyle identifies this river with the 
Ivudawa-nadi in the Basti district of Oudh. 

^ This mountain encircles Giribraj a, ancient Bajagaha, modern 
Bajgir.,, ' ■ ■ 
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iiiolintain cave and was afterwards invited by the 
Magadhan king (Mv. Comm., p. 66). Buddha ate rice 
.gruel given by Sujata on the bank of the Neranjara, 
river ^ (ibid., p. 66). On the full-moon day of Phussa, 
the inhabitants of Ahga^ and Ma.gadha® performed the 
.great sacrifice of Uruvelakassapa (ibid., p. 52). They 
set apart a day for the great sacrificial gift (ibid., p. 89). 
At the foot of the Bo-tree at Uruvela in Magadha 
Buddha obtained supreme knowledge. Uruvela (in 
ancient Buddha-gaya in Gaya District) means a big 
sandy embankment (ibid., p. 84). 

Dakkhinagiri'^ was a country reached after encir- 
cling Eajagaha (ibid., p. 323). It was visited by Maha- 
mahinda tliera. Vedisagiri was also visited by him 
who stayed at Vedisagiri-mahavihara-'^ (ibid., p. 321). 
Jetavana has been described to have been laid out 
•and reared by Prince Jeta (ibid., 102). 

Pataliputra® has been described as the chief city 
of the whole continent of India ( Jambudipa, Mv. Ch. 
XV). It was so called because it w^as full of Jambu 
trees (Mv. Comm., p. 331). It was ruled by Bindusara, 
son of Chandragupta, belonging to the family of the 

1 Nllajana; of. ThSpavartisa, B. 0. Law’s edition, p. 83. 

2 It comprises the modern districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr. 
Anga was a tract of land lying midway between the -villages of 
Anga and Magadha. 

8 It roughly corresponds to the modern Patna and Gaya 
districts of Bihar, 

4 Dalikhinagiri Janapada (Vidisa), the capital of which was 
'Uj]eni. 

5 Abode of the mother of Mahinda (Samantapasadika, p. 70), 

6 Capital of the Magadhan Kingdom in As'oka’s time. 

6 
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Moriyas,^ who were Ksatriyas,^ after the death of his: 
father, Mahavana vihara^ and Latthivana'* are said to 
have been situated near VesalP and Bajagaha respec- 
tively (ibid., pp. 520 and 546). 

Some princes made Kusavatl ® their resting place,, 
some Bajagaha and some Mithila" (ibid., p. 125). 

Mention is made of eight principal capital cities 
including Benares (ibid., p. 67). At Sarnath a group- 
of five monks became the first disciples of the Buddha 
(ibid.j'p. 70). The descendants of Duppasaha ruled 
the city of Benares, besides 84,000 kings (ibid., p. 127).: 

The descendants of King Arindama governed the 
city of Ayujjha which is no other than Ayodhya.^ 

The descedants of Ajitajina made Kapila city 
(Kapilavatthu) their capital (Mv. Comm., p. 127), 

Mithila, Bajagaha, and Campa'-^ were governed 
by the descendants of Nagadeva, Samuddadatta, and 
Mahinda respectively (ibid., pp. 128-129). 

1 As to the origin of the Moriyas and their connection with the 
Manrya rulers of Magadha (w^e B. C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes: 
of Ancient India, pp. 211-213). 

2 M. Comm., p. 180. 

8 It was a monastery in Ancient Vajji country mentioned by 
La Hien in his travels. 

4 About 2 miles north of Tapovana in the district of Gaya. 

5 Modern Besarh in the Musiaffarpur district. 

6 Identical with later Kuslnara. 

7 Modern Tirhut in Bihar. 

8 On the Saraju river in the Fyzabad district of the United 
Provinces. 

9 The actual site of Gampa, ancient capital of Ahga, is pro- 
bably marked by the two villages, Oampanagara and Campapura, 
that stiU exit in Bhtigalpur, 
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The commentator points out that Mithila was also 
ruled by the descendants of Makhadeya (ibid., p. 129). 

Sumitta was the king who had three sons by the 
daughter of the Madda king (Mahavamsa, Chap. VIII). 
Madda country lay between the Eavl and the Chenab 
roughly identical with the country round the modern 
district of Sialkot. 

The city of Kosambl^ was ruled by the descendants 
of Baladatta (Mv. Comm., p. 128). 

Takkaslla,2 Kusinara,^ and Indapatta-^ were ruled 
by the descendants of Divahkara, Talissara, and Sivi 
respectively (ibid., pp. 128-129). 

Aritthapura^ and Hatthipura® had the descendants 
of Dhammagutta and Brahmadatta as their rulers 
(ibid., pp. 127-128). 

According to the commentator, the inhabitants of 
Paveya are known as Paveyyakas'^ and those of 
Avanti® as Avantis (ibid., p. 159). 

1 Modern Zosam in. Allahabad on the Jttmna, capital of the 
Vatsas. ■ 

2 Modern Taxila. 

3 A town of the Mallas in modern Nepal : 

4 Near modern Delhi. 

5 In north Central Province, north of Habarana. 

6 Built by a son of the king of Ceti on the spot where he saw 
a white royal elephant. HattMpura may be taken to represent 
Hastinapura traditionally identified with an old town in Mawana 

tahsil, 22 m. N.E. of Meerut (OAG-I.i p. 702), : 

7 of. Thupavarhsa (B. G. Daw), p, 38, : : 

8 Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa Nimar and 

adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Ancient Avanti was 
divided into two parts, the northern part had- its capital at Ujjain 
and the southern part called Avanti Dakkhinapatha had its capital 
at Mahismati. - - - - 
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AmaraYatli is mentioned as the kingdom of King 
Siimedha who renounced the world (ibid., p, 120 ; cf. 
Bhammapadatthakatha, Vol. I, p. 83). According to 
the commentator the term Vahga refers to the princes 
inhabitating the country of Vanga^ (Vahgajanapada). 
Vahga has also been described as a country inhabited 
by the Vahgas themselves (ibid., p. 243 — tesaih nivaso 
eko pi janapado rulhisaddena Vahga ti vuccati j cf. 
Dlpavamsa, p. 54). The commentator gives no infor- 
mation about the king of Eadha (ibid., p. 244). 

The kingdom of Avanti was ruled by Prince Asoka 
as a viceroy (ibid., p. 324). It has been noticed by the 
commentator that Upenl^ was given to him by his 
father, Bindusara (ibid., p. 198). 

The Buddha went to the Himalayas, washed his 
body and finished ablution in the Anotatta lake.* He 
spent the whole day in meditation on the Manosila 
mountain (ibid., p. 71 ; cf. Jataka III, 379). 

Arimaddana brought alms from Uttarakuru^ and 
ate them in the evening at the Anotatta lake. The 
holy water of this lake was used during the coronation 
ceremony. It was besprinkled over the head of the 
prince (IVCv. Comm., 306). 

1 It is identical with the modem city of Amaraoti close to the 
Tivers of Dharanikotta, a mile west of ancient Amaravati, on the 
Krsna famous for its ruined stupa, of, ThSpavamsa, Ed, B. 0. 
Law, PTS) p, 2, 

2 It is identical with modern Eastern Bengal. It did not 
stand as a name for the entire province as it does now. 

S Now Ufiain inthe Gwalior State, old capital of Avanti, 

4 It was one of the seven lakes of the Himavantapadesa, 

5 The Kuru country mentioned in the Egveda is probably the 
TJttara Kuru of later times which is alluded to in the PSli litera- 
ture as a mythical region. A country north of Kas'mir mentioned 
in the Vedio and Pauranio literature. 
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Close to the Chaddanta lake stood a tree which 
used to fulfil human wishes (ibid., p. 195). iFrom 
this lake an elephant called Chaddanta brought its 
son (ibid., p. 442). Besides, there was another lake 
in the Himalayas known as Aravala (ibid., p. 312). 

There is a great monastery on theKaila^a mountain 
(ibid., p. 698), Kukkutarama^ was a monastery visited 
by Thera Sonaka. 

The commentator simply refers to the Aparantaka^ 
or Western India where the Thera Maharakkhita was 
sent (ibid., p. 312). Vijaya landed at the port of Sup- 
paraka® (Mv. VI). 

The Thera Majjhantika was sent to Kasmira and 
Gandhara,^ the Thera Mahadeva to Mahisamandala,^ 
the Thera Eakkhita to Vanavasa,® Dhammarakkhita 
to Aparantaka, Mahadhammarakkhita to Maharattha,’’ 
Maharakkhita to the country of the Yona,-’^ Majjhima 
to the Himalaya country, and the two theras, 
Sona and Uttara, to the Suvanriabhumi^ (Mv., XII). 


1 A monastery at Paialiputta. 

2 It comprises modern Gujarat, Kathiawar and the sea-coast 
districts. 

8 Or Siirparaka, modern Sopara in the Thana district, north 
of Bombay. 

4 Modern Peshawar and Eawalpindi districts, 

5 Id entical with Mandhata island on the Narmada. Ancienti 
capital— Mahismati, a district south of the Yindhya. 

6 Modern VanavasI in North Ganara. ^ 

7 Modern Maharastra. 

8 The foreign settlements on the North^-Western Frontier 
perhaps identical with Grseco-Baotria. : 

9 Modern Pegu. 
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-From Alasanda ^ came the Thera Yonadhammara- 
kkhita with thirty thousand bhikkhus. From the 
Vinjha forest^ mountains came the Thera Uttara 
with sixty thousand bhikkhus (Mv. XXIX). Elara, a 
Damila of noble descent, came from Cola® country 
and ruled righteously for many years (Mv. XXI). Mad- 
hura (Mv. VII) was a city where the ministers of 
Vijaya sent gifts to king Faiidu to win his daughter 
for that king. 


II 


The Mahavarhsa commentary 'furnishes a good 
deal of information regarding cities, mountains, hills, 
islands, lakes, hermitages, shrines, etc., of Laiika. 

Anuradhapura^^ was an ancient city of Ceylon, 
situated near the Kadamba river. On the bank of the 
river Gambhira, the priest Upatissa built Upatissa- 
gama to the north of Anuradhapura (Mv. Comm., 
p. 261). Anuradhapura was so called because (i) it was 
situated by two Anuradhas, and (2) it was built on the 
Anuradha Nakkhatta day (ibid., p. 293). It was nine 
yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 449). It was ruled for some 
time by the Damilas^ (ibid., p. 616). It was also ruled 
by Ilanaga for six years (ibid., p. 646) and by Yasala- 
katissa for seven years and eight months (ibid., p. 647). 

1 Alexandria, the town founded by Alexander in the Paropa- 
nisadi.Bi country. 

2 Vinjhatavl, the Yindhya mountain with its dense forest. 

3 Ancient Ohola country, the capital of which was Kaiici- 
puraiii, modern Conjeeveram. 

4 It was the ancient capital of Ceylon but is now in ruins ; 
of. Dipavamsa, pp. 57-58. 

5 Damila, the Tamil country. 
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Sirlsavatthii and Laiikanagara^ were two other cities 
{ibid .5 p, 259). Besides, there were other cities, e.g., 
Eohana ^ ruled by Gothabhaya (ibid., p. 430), Girilaka 
'{ibid., p. 479) which was greatly under the influence of 
the Daniilas. Iialahanagara . (Mv. X) known as the 
battle town lies to the south of Mineri tank (Mani- 
hlra) not far from the left bank of the Ambangahga. 
Tambapannidlpa-' appeared like a decorated interior 
of a cait 3 -a (Mv. Comm., p. 550 ). Mention is made of 
another, city called Mahagamapi wdiere the king lived 
for four months after killing the Bamilas on the bank 
of the Ganges (ibid., p. 476). Dvaramandala is men- 
tioned in the Mahavamsa (Gh. X). It is near the 
Cetiyapabbata mountain (Mihiutale) east of Anuradha- 
pura., Sihapura was the city so called because it was 
inhabited by a siha or lion (Mv. Comm., p. 250). 
There is a reference to Vad.dhamanapura (ibid., p. 358 ; 
cf. Bipavaraa, p. 82). The Pulindas are mentioned as a 
•barbarous tribe dwelling in the country inland betv,’'een 
•Colombo, Xalutara, Galle and the mountains (Maha- 
vamsa, GeigeBs tr., p, 60, fin. 5). Ambatthala is 
mentioned in the Mahavaiiisa (Ch. XIII), It is 
immediately below the Mihintale mountain in 
■Ceylon. 

There were several gardens in Ceylon, e.g., Maha- 
tittha near Abhayapura (Mv. Comm., p. 349) and 
Maha-Anoma (ibid., p. 853). During the reign of Eing 
Mahasena the bhikkhns living at Jetavana were called 
Sagalikas (ibid,, p. 175). King Mahasena had the Jeta- 

1 It is also called Lankadipa, modern Ceylon. 

2 Cf. Thupavanisa, B. 0. Law’s Ed., p. 56. 

3 It is Ceylon wHch was meant in ancient times as Parasa- 
mudra (vide Law, GEB, pp. 70-71). 
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vana vihara built in a garden called Jotivana (ibid.j, 
p. 681). There were forests in Ceylon, e.g., Nandana- 
vana^ and Mahameghavana.^ 

A. stupa was built at Eamagamaka on the banks of 
the Ganges (ibid., p, 565). 

There was a lake called AbhayavapI (ibid,, p. 497 j- 
Mv, Ch. X) which w-as laid out by King Pandukabliaya 
himself. It is the tank now called Basawak-kulam 
(Parker’s Ancient Ceylon, pp. 360 folk). Water was 
drawn by a wKeel from it (Mv. Comm., p, 629). 

There were a port in the country of Pohana called 
Sakkharasobbha (Mv. Comm., p. 643), a big road from 
the river Kadamba to the Cetiya mountain (ibid,, 
p. 635), and a tank called Kolambagamika (ibid., 
p. 653). DighavapI (Mv., p. 10), Tissavapi (Mv,, p. 160),, 
Manihira (Mv., p. 324), and Kali vapi (Mv., p. 299) may 
be mentioned as the four important tanks. DighavapI 
is probably the modern Kandiya-kattu tank in the 
eastern province of Ceylon. Tissavapi is a tank near 
Mahagama. Manihira is the modern Minneriya, a 
tank near Polonnaruwa. Kalivapl was built by King 
Dhatusena by banking up the river Ka]u-oya or Gona 
nadl. There is a reference to Padumapokkharan.1 
(Mv. Comm., p, 633). 

There was a mountain named Anulatissa (Mv, 
Comm., p. 659). The Ghata mountain was on the 
south-western side of Anuradhapura and more than 
two yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 300). Udumbara was 


1 Mv., p, 126, Handanavana stretdied between Mahamegha- 
vana and the southern wall of the city of Anuradhapura. 

2 Mv. pp. 10 and 126. Mahanieghavana stretched south of 
the capital city of Anuradhapura. 
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also a mountain situated near a village very close to 
the Ganges (ibid., p. 287). The Kasa mountain (Mv., 
Ch. X) is probably near the modern Kahagalagama or 
the village of the Kaha mountain about eighteen miles 
south-east from Anaradhapura. Aritthapabbata (Mv., 
X) is identified with Eitigala, North-Central Province, 
north of Habarna. Besides, there were other moun- 
tains, e.g., Malaya,^ Abhayagiri,^ Sllakuta,""* Cetiya- 
pabbata,"^ and Missakapabbata."'^ The commentator 
refers to the Sumanakuta, a hill, resided by a king 
named Sumana (ibid,, pp. 114-115). 

There were caves, e.g., Cittapassa (Mv. Comm,, 
290), Mahindaguha (ibid., p. 607). 

There were villages, e.g., Kumbiyahgana in the 
country named Giri where a householder named 
Vasabha lived (ibid., p. 464). 

There were Cetiyas, e.g., Aggipavisaka which was. 
built on the relics of Tissa, Abhaya, and Uttara whO' 
were burnt to death (ibid., p. 612). The great caitya 
of Mahiyahgana^ was built on the banks of the Ganges 
(ibid., p. 72). Besides, there were other cetiyas, e.g., 

1 Malaya (My., p. 69) is the central mountain region in the 
interior of Oeylon. 

2 Mv., p. 275. Abhayagiri is outside the north gate of the 
ruined city of Anuradhapura. 

3 M v., p. 102. Silakuta is the northern peak of the Mihintale 
mountain. 

4 Mv., p. 180. Cetiyapabbata is the later name of the 
Mis saka mountain. 

5 Missakapabbata (Mv., p. 102) is the modern Mihintale 
mountain east of Anuradhapura. 

6 According to tradition, Bintenne Dagoba on the right bank 
of the Mahawseliganga which is called Mahaganga or simply 
Gauga. 
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’iVkasai Cetiya (Mv., p.' 172), Patliama^ Cetiya (Mv., 
p. 107), etc. 

Among the rivers of Ceylon, mention may be . made 
of Gaiiga (Mv. Comm,, p. 92), Iiadamba^{ibid., p. 261), 
■G-ambhlra’^' (ibid., p. 261), Ivariiida,^ Gonaka,*^ Maha- 
gahga," Kalyani,^ and MaliatitthaA Gothasamiidda 
(Mv., Ch. XXII) is the designation of a sea near 
Ceylon. 

Giridipa where Buddha brought the Yakkhas from 
Ceylon (ibid., p. £0) has been described as a beautiful 
island extending over an area of one thousand yojanas 
(ibid., p. 80). 

The commentary supplies a long list of viharas, 
some of which may be mentioned here. There was a 
vihara named Cittala where Sahgharakkhita thera 
lived j another vihara by the name of MalUnaga was 
the home of Malianaga (Mv. Comm., p. 652). Abhaya- 
gallaka was also a vihara (ibid., p. G25). In the country 

1. Situated on the smuroit of a rock not very far from the 
Oittalapabbata monastery, 

2. Situated outside the eastern gate of the city of Anuradha- 
pura. 

B. It is identical with modern Malwatte-oy a which flows by 
the ruins of Anuradhapura. Of. Dipavaihsa, p. 82. 

4. It flows 7 or 8 miles north of Anuradhapnra. 

5 . It is modern Kariixda-oya in the southern province of 
•Ceylon which is looated in the Panjali pabbata. Mv., p. 258. 

6. It is the modem Kalu-oya river in Ceylon. Mv,, 
■Ch. XXXV. 

7. Identical with modern Mahawffiligahga river in Ceylon, 
Mv., p. 82. : 

8. Modern Kalenigahga j cf. Jataka, II, 128. 

9. Identical wyith modern Mantola opposite the island of 
Mannar. ■ 
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•of Eoliana there were vihara-s named Valliyera (ibid., 
p. 652) and Mahagamanaga (p.^ 662). Gotapabbata 
viliara . was built on the mountain called Gotapasana. 
Two other viharas by the name of Sejalaka and 
Caiiavela were also built (ibid., p. 657). Besides, there 
were many viharas, e.g., Eamaka vihara, Maricavatti 
(ibid., 499), Dvaramandala, Acchagirivihara (ibid., 
424), Cittalapabbatavihara,^ Thuparama vihara" 
( Mv., Ch. XXXVII ), Tissamahavihara'^ ( ibid., 
Chap, XX), Jetavana vihara'^ (ibid., Chap. XXXVII), 
and Bodhimanda^ vihara (Mv., Ch. XXIX) which 
was once visited by the great thera Cittagutta with 
thirty thousand bhikkhus. 

The Mahavamsa and its commentary lead us to 
think of the following main divisions of the island of 
Ceylon : (1) Tambapapnidlpa probably denoting 

north-western portion of Ceylon situated just opposite 
the southernmost part of India comprising Paii.cjya 
and Tinnevelley districts with Tambapanninagara as 
its main city ; (2) Lahkadipa situated below Tamba- 
pannidlpa with Amenadhapura on the river Kadamba 
as its main city j (3) Eohanajanapada in which ICaja- 
nagama was situated; (4) Nagadipa probably the 


1 It lies 15 miles north-east of the Tissamaharama near 
Katagamnwa. 

2 It was a vihara in Anuradhapnra. 

8 It was located in south Geylon, north-east of Hamban- 
tota. 

4 It was situated near the Abhayagiri dagoba in Anuraclha- 

pura. ■' ' ' ■ 

5 It was a monastery built near the Bodhimanda in Bodh 


Gaya. 
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southern sea- coast of Ceylon with Kaiyanidesa as one 
of its sub-divisions. G-irldlpa evidently represented 
some hill tracts inhabited by the Yakkhas. The 
Mahavamsa introduces us to a prosperous Yakkha city 
and port called Sirlsavatthu which is also mentioned 
in the Valahassa Jataka. Saraantakuta became an 
isolated Yakkha abode in Ceylon. 

Headers are particularly requested to refer to a 
very useful map of Anuradhapura supplied by 
G-eiger in his English translation of the Mahavamsa 
published by the P. T. S., London. 


CPIAPTEE IV 

Damlia & Damilarattlia 

Thanks to the labours of Kanakasabhai Pillai^ 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Lorenzo, Barnett, Slater, 
Bubreuii, Dikshitar, Saletore and others, for their 
valuable investigations into the South Indian history. 
Here we have attempted for the first time to furnish 
an account of the Damilas as far as can be gathered 
from Hlnayana and MahSyana Buddhist texts. The 
Damilas commonly known as the Tamils were a 
powerful South Indian tribe. The word ‘Dravidian’ 
comes from an ethnic name ‘Dravida^ or ‘Draniida^ 
or ‘Damilak The Damilas were a warlike people. 
They had two settlements on both sides of the Ganges 
as it is apparent from the Pali chronicles. It is inte- 
resting to note that a Vinaya Commentary called 
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Vimativinodanl was written by Kassapa Thera who 
was an inhabitant of the kingdom of Damila,^ The 
Damilas were disrespectful to the Buddhist thiipas,^ 
The island of Lanka was troubled very much by 
Damilas who became very turbulent, Dutthagamani, 
a powerful king of Ceylon, fought with them,-’ 
killed'^ many of them and afterwards brought them 
under control.^ He decided to drive them out of 
the island of Lanka, He marched with a mighty army 
against them and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
them.® He conquered them once again on the other 
side of the Ganges and stayed for 4 months in the 
city called Mahagamani.'^ Another powerful king of 
Ceylon, Dutthagamapi Abhaya, after defeating 32 
Damila kings and having obtained coronation at 
Anuradhapura did not sleep for a month on account 
of great delight.® He who himself was a great warrior, 
accompanied by ten great heroes, fought with the 
Damija king named Elara and became victorious.® 
He again defeated the Damilas at Mahiyaiigana where 
he built the golden cetiya and worshipped it. ^ o He 
fought with them and captured a Dami]a named 
Catta besides many other Damilas, e.g., Mahakottha, 
Gavara, Tala, Bhanaka and Gamani, Many Damilas 
were also killed by Velusumanano.^^ Dutthagamani 
became the undisputed ruler of Ceylon after defeating 
the thirty Damila kings and freed the island from 

1 Sasanavainsa, 83, 2 Maliavanisa Tika, p. 447, 

3 Ibid, p. 24. 4 Ibid, p. 489, 

5 Ibid., pp. 100, 437, 

6 Cf. Thupavamsa, vide ray History of Pali Literature, p. 577. 

7 MabaYainsa Tika, p. 476. , 

8 Sumangalavilasiai, p. 640. 9 Mababodhiyamsa, p, 133. 

10 Tbupavarnsa, p, 59, 11 4 Idid,, p. 60, 
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foreign domination.'^ King Kakavanna Tissa also 
fought with the Damilas at Mahiyahgana 
where he built a golden thupa.^ In order 
to put a check on the Damilas he kept guards 
at the fords of the Mahagahga ^ It so happened 
that once the Damilas escaped death by taking shelter 
in a city called Vijitanagara.*^ The Damilas had a 
fight with Velusumana but they were slain in large 
number.^ A Damila named Giriya was killed in a 
fight.^' The Damilas then entered the city conquered 
by Tissa and fought with the frontier king of Kolam- 
balaka. King Pancfukabhaya promised to get back 
his lost kingdom by destroying the Damilas.'^- 
Anuradhapura was for sometime under the rule of 
some Damilas.^ A Damila named Pulahattha ruled 
this city for three years and appointed a Damila 
named Bahiya as his Commander A A Damila 
named Dathika was killed and lost his sovereignty at 
Anuradhapura. Having conquered Suratissa, the 
two Damilas, Sena and Gutta, ruled the island of 
Lanka for 22 years. Abhaya, son of Siddhatissa, 
killed a Damila named Sathika.I^ The island of 
Lanka was ruled by five Damila kings for 14 years 
and 7 months, Vatthagamarii after killing Damila 
Dathika and Damila Pandu, after killing 
Alittasena.^'^ 'We further notice that two Damilas 

llbid., p. 63. 2 Ibid., p. 58, 

S Mafia vamsa TikSi p. 448. 4 Ibid., p. 475. 

5 Ibid., p. 476. 6 Ibid., p. 479. 

7 Ibid., p. 614. . 8 Ibid., p. 616. 

9 Mafia vamsa Commentary, 10 Mafiiivaiusa, Chapter 
p. 617. XXXIII. 

11 'Dipavamsa, p. 99. 12 Ibid., p, 91. 

13 Ibid., p. 103. 14 CujaYamsa, p. 22^ 
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named Pithiya and Bajamittaka v/ere killed in a 
fig-lat.^ The Damilas were again killed by Mana.- 
They were defeated and slain by Knlasekhara.^ The 
stronghold, Semponmari, was conquered after defeating 
the Damilas A Damila general named Ariyacakka- 
vattl was a dignitary of great power. He laid waste 
the kingdom of Ceylon, entered the proud stronghold, 
the town of Subhagiri, seized all the sacred treasures 
including the sacred tooth-relic and returned with 
them to Pandu kingdom.^ 

Anula who was enamoured of Damila Vatnka 
killed Siva with poison and gave the reign to Vatnka 
who made Anula his queen. Anula afterwards killed 
Vatnka when she fell in love with a w^ood cutter named 
Tissa. She again fell in love with a Damila named 
Niliya, killed the woodcutter and gave the sovereignty 
to Niliya who was also killed by her.*^’ 

A careful study of the Buddhist texts shows that 
the Damilas were a fighting people always engaged in 
constant strifes with the Ceylonese. They are 
described as anfiriyri or uncultured, “'IMight is righV 
was their policy which they rigidly followed with the 
result that they were defeated and mercilessly massa- 
cred in almost all their battles with the Sinhalese as 
'we read in the Mahavamsa Commentary" that the 
Damilas were killed in so large a number that the 
water of a tank became red on account of a profuse 
flow of Damila blood. They are said to have used 

1 Ibid., pp. 24, 61. 2 Ibid., p. 71. 

8 Ibid., p. 78. 

4 Ibid., p. 85. 

6 Mahavamsa Tika, p. 626. 


5 Ibid., p. 204. 
7 p. 482. 
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red-hot iron balls and molten pitch against their 
enemies.^ 

The literary tradition of Ceylon does not clearly 
say as to who these Damila invaders were or from 
which part of India they came over to Ceylon. It is 
only in connection with a particular Damila General, 
we are told, that he returned with all booties to the 
Pandu country, the land of the Pan.dyas in the 
south. If anything substantial can really be 
built on this meagre fact, it would be that the 
Damilas who made excursions into the island 
of Lanka from time to time belonged to 
Papdya which occupied the southernmost part of 
India opposite to Ceylon. The said tradition keeps 
us entirely in the dark as to whether those Danii|as 
were sent with expeditions by the king of Pandu or 
they were a race of marauders who undertook those 
expeditions on their own initiative. The commentaries 
of Buddhaghosa distinguish the Damilas from the 
Yavanas and Kiratas on <yr\Q hand and from the 
Andhras on the other. The relation between the 
Damila country and Ceylon was not always inimical. 
The account of Yijaya distinctly brings out that there 
existed a matrimonial alliance between the ruler of 
Lanka and that of Pandya. It is also mentioned 
that there was a very early settlement in Ceylon of 
skilled craftsmen and families of the eighteen guilds 
all from Pandya.^ There existed similarly a close 
cultural relationship and constant intercourse between 
South India and Ceylon • the notable centres of 
Buddhist learning mentioned in Pali works being 
Kaveripattana, Madhura and Kancipura. 

1 Mahavainsa Tika, p. 477.: . 2 Makavamsa, Chap. 7. 


CHAPTER V 


MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF INDIA 

{Fro7n Epic and Paumnic Sources) 

The two Epics and the Pnranas have long been 
recognised as a rich mine of geographical information 
about ancient India. They contain a number of 
chapters giving a fairly accurate account of not only 
the different territorial divisions of India, but also of 
her rivers, mountains, forests, lakes, deserts, towns, 
countries and peoples. Such chapters are the Tirtha- 
jjaira Digvijaya sections of the Mahabharata, the 
Jambukhan,davinirmapa-parva of the same epic, and 
the Kiskindhya-kanda of the Ramayan,a. Equally 
important from this point of view are the Bhuvanakosa, 
the Jambudvipa-varnana and the Eurma-vibhaga 
sections of the Puranas, as well as of the Brhatsam- 
hita, the Parasara-tantra and the Atharvaparifsista. 
The geographical accounts in the different 
Puranas are more or less identical, and the 
account in one is not unoften rapeated word for word 
in another j in certain instances a larger account is 
summarised into a shorter one, e.g., the Paurapic list 
•of rivers differs in the different Puraiias. The list 
in the Yayu, Matsya and Markan<Jeya Purapas is a long 
one, while that in the Yispu is very short. The same 
list occurs in the Bhagavata and Padma Purapas as 
well, but in them it does not follow any definite 
arrangement. The Pauranic lists of rivers, countries 
and peoples, etc., occur also in the Mahabharata, 
6 : 
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sometimes in a more detailed form. The ^particulars, 
of the country of Bharata'’ (as given in the Bhlsma- 
parva (Slokas 817-78) are almost the same as in the 
Purapas, and with additional information in certain 
instances. It is obvious that these lists are framed in 
pursuance of a traditional account handed down from 
earlier times, and that there is much mythical and 
fabulous element in them. But in spite of every- 
thing, it must be admitted that the accounts are 
substantially correct, and the fabulous element, as 
pointed out by Cunningham, hs confined, as a rule, to 
outside lands, and their allusions to purely Indian 
topography are generally sober,'’ 

The pivot of the Paurapic account of rivers of 
Bharatavarsa is certainly the mountain 
Himavat and the gygt0in of the country for the rivers 
mOTs issuing out invariably grouped in the Purapas 
as well as the Mahabharata according 
to the mountain ranges out of which they rise. Ot 
the mountains, the Himavat or Himadri is the only 
varsa-jparavata, which is placed within the geographi- 
cal limit of Bharatavarsa.^ 

According to ancient geographers, the name Hima- 
vat was applied to the entire mountain range that 
stretches from the Sulaiman along the west of the 
Punjab and whole of the northern boundary of India 
to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges in the east in- 
cluding , a number of peaks and smaller mountain 
ranges. The author of the Markap(|eya Purapa evi- 


1 "For the place and position of the HimaTat among the 
Varsa-parvatas and the mountain-system of the Puranas, see- 
Eaychaiidhuri, Studies in Indian AntiquiLies, pp. 94-101. 
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dently knew the Himavat to have stretched from sea 
to sea like the ‘string of a bow"" (Kamnkasya yatha 
gunah). ^ The statement in the Markandeya Pnran,a is 
supported by the Mahabharata and Kumarasambhava.^ 

The Visnu Purana also seems to suggest the same 
when it says that Bharatavarsa is the country and lies 
south of the Himadri and north of the ocean (II. 8, 
1^2). Ptolemy also seems to agree with the Epic and/ 
Pauranic description when he says that the Imaos 
the Himavat) is the source of the Ganges and the 
Indus as well as of the Koa and the Swat river which 
rise from the hills to the west of the modern North- 
West Frontier Province.^ . 

According to the Matsya Purana,- the Kailas range 
formed a part of the Himavat (121, 2), though accord- 
ing to the Markapdeya it was a separate mountain. 
Dr. Paychaudhuri correctly observes : “There is reason 
to believe that some of the so-called varsa-parvaias 
were in fact parts of the Himalayan chain.’^ 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 100). He points 

1 liailaso Hima.Tams''caiva dalisinena maliacalau 1 < 

Purvvapas'cayatavetavarnavantarvyavasthitau II 

(Mark P„ 54, 24.) 

etattu Bliaratam varsaiii catuhsaiiisthanasamsthitam 
daksinaparaio hyasya purvvena ca mahodadhih I 
IliiBavanuttarenasya Karmmukasya yatha gunah i| 

(Mark P., 67, 69.) 

2 Avagadha hyubhayatah samudrau purTTa-pas'cimau' (M'bh., 

YI. 6, 3) 

Astyuttarasyam disl devatatma 

Hiinalayo nama nagadhirajah f 

Purvvaparau toyanidhi vagahya 

Sthitah prithivya iva manadandah i| (Kumar., I. 1). 

3 Ancient India, Ptolemy, S, N. Maiumdar’s'Edn., p. 81. : 
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out that according to Alberuni, Meru and Nisada, 
described as varsaparvatas in the Pura^tas, were con- 
nected with the Himalayan chain. 

According to the Puran.as 5 the rivers issuing from 
the Himavat are the Gahga, Sarasvati, ^Smdhu, 

Candrabhagfij Yamuna, Satadru,Vitasta, IravatI, Kuhu, 

Gomatl, Dhutapapa, Bahuda, Dr^advatl, ^ Vipa4a, 
Devika, Eahksu, Ni^clra, Gandak! and KausikiA 

The Markapdeya Purapa has a separate chapter 
on the descent of the Ganges which is 
said to have issued from the foot of 
Narayana, and followed her course on to Mount Meru, 
then she bifurcated herself in four streams flowing 
east, south, west and north, the southern of which 
was allowed by Siva, through the entreaties and 
interoession of King Bharata, to flow through India." 

The fabulous element iP the description given in 
the Markapdeya Purapa is only too obvious to need 
eomment ; at the same time it is evident that when 
the Paurapic author describes the second stream 
ealled Alakananda flowing southwards and overflowing 
the Manasa lake with a great force, he is simply 
speaking of the upper course of the river when she 
is still on the lap of the mighty Himavat. So also 
when we are told that the river ‘entered the southern 


1 Ganga Sarasvati Sindhus' Chandrabliaga tatbapara II 

Yamuna ca Satadrus^oa Yitasteravatl Kribuh I 

Gomati Gbutapapa ca BaHuda sa Brs advati I! ^ 
Vipas'a Bevika EaUksur Nis'oira Gaiidaki tatba I 
Kaus'iki capaga vipra Himavatpadanibsrtah. II 

(Mark. P., 57, 16-18.) 
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ocean in seven streams, and in three streams on the 
east, inundating as a great river the south with the 
overflow from her stream/ we seem to read of the 
different tributaries of the great river and her lower 
streams of the south-east before she reaches the 
eastern seas. 

The Vayu and Matsya Pura^ias give almost the 
same description as the Mfi-rkandeya of the descent 
of the Ganges, while the Visnu, Bhagavata and Padma 
Purarias as well as the Mahabharata agree substan- 
tially, though their account is rather brief. The 
account given in the Yayu Purana is interesting.^ 

It is somewhat curious that the Ganga is every- 
where in the Mahabharata as well as in the Puranas, 
qualified invariably as tripathaga or flowing in three 
directions, though the actual description is that, after 
'issuing from the foot of Visnu and washing the lunar 

1 “The capital of Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, 
■which, issuing from the foot of Yisnu, and washing the lunar 
orb, falls, here, from the skies, and after encircling the city, 
divides into four mighty rivers, flowing in opposite directions. 
These rivers are the Sita, the Alakananda, the Oaksu, and the 
Bhadra. The first, falling upon the tops of the inferior mountains, 
on the east side of the Meru, flows over their crests, and passes 
through the country of Bhadras'va, to the ocean. The Alaka- 
nanda flows south, to the country of Bharata, and dividing into 
seven rivers on the way, falls into the sea. The Caksu falls into 
the sea, after traversing all the western mountains, and passing 
through the country of Ketumala. And the Bhadra washes the 
country of the Uttarakurus, and empties itself into the northern 
ocean. (Wilson’s trans„ Bk. 11, Chap. II, pp. 119-20.) Wilson 
points out that Bhaskaracharya, an author of the eleventh 
century, gives almost exactly the sam-e purport of the story. 
Evidently he draws his account from the PurSnas. 
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orb, sbe divided herseli; into four iiiig-hty rivers’ and 
flowed in four directions. Later also, in India, she 
is described as a river that flowed in seven streams. ^ 
It is only in her lower course that she is said to have 
entered the ocean hn three streams on the east’ (c/. 
the Mark, P.). Is it then to be surmised that her 
description as tripathaga refers to these three 
streams Which, again, are these three streams ? 
Can they be said to be identical with the Bhaglrathl, 
the Brahmaputra and the Meghna, the three courses 
which mingle together before they enter the sea f 

The river still survives and flows between the 

Jumna and the Sutlej. It must have 
Sarasvati. ' . 

been at one time a mighty river/ hut 

gradually she lost herself in the desert at a place 
known as Vinasana, the traditional western extremity 
of Aryavarta and Madhyade^a, (Vasigtha, 1, 8 ; Baudh, 
1, 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is a tributary of the Indus, and 
rises from the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range. 
In the Bgvedic period it was a mighty river, and 
flowed into the sea (Max Mhller, Bgveda-Saihhita, 
p. 46), “It disappears for a time in the sand near the 
village of Chalaur and reappears at EhavanTpur. At 
Balchhappar it again disappears, but appears again at 
Bara Ehera ; at Urnai near Pehoa, it is joined by the 
Markanda and the united stream bearing still the name 


1 Cf. the following Egvedie hynm, where the Sindu with its 
seven streams is also said to have followed a threefold course : 

‘‘Each set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold course. 
The Siudhu surpasses the other rivers in inip^uosity” (X, 75). 

2 Suttanipata-Commentary, 

3 J.A.S.B,, 1886, Part Ilj p. 840. 
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of SarasYatl ultimately joins the Ghaggar or Gharghar 
which was evidently the lower part of the Sarasvati 
(Punjab Gazetteer, Anibala Dt., Chap. I). ......The 

Mahabharata also says that after disappearing, the 
river appears again at three places, namelj^ at Cha- 
niasodbheda, Sirobheda and Nagodbheda (Vana P., 
The Salya Parva of the Mahabharata seems 
to suggest that the name Sarasvati was given 
to the seven rivers, Suprabha, Kancanaksi, Yisala, 
Manorama, Oghavatl, Surenii and Yinialodakfi (Salya, 
39, 2188-2216). 

It is the river Indus. But according to Alberuni 
(India, I, p. 260), only her upper 
course, above the junction with the 
Chenab or Chandrabhaga, was known as Sindhu ; 
lower that point to Aror, she was known as Pancanad, 
while from Aror to where she enters the sea it was 
known as Mihran. In the Behistun inscription of 
Darius the river is referred to as Hindu, and in Yendi- 
dad as Hendu. The Chinese designations of our 
country, Then-chu, Shen-tu, Sien-tou,: Hien-tou, Yin- 
tu, etc., are all probably derived from Sindhu, though 
the Chinese themselves do not agree that the name 
was so derived. 2 In any case, the river gave her 
name to the country through which she flowed. 'P The 
upper course of the river along with her important 


1. Bey, Geographical Dictionary, pp. 180-81. 

2. For explanations of the Chinese designations of India, 
see "Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, 131-40 ; also Bretschreider Mediae- 
val Eesearches, II, 25. 

3. As to her ancient course through Sind, see J.A.S.B., 1886, 

II, p. 323. . ■, . 
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tributaries gave to the country through which she 
flowed the name of ^the land of the five rivers’ 
(pancanad) ; from this medifeval name the modern 
Punjab derives her name. The lower course gave to 
the country around the name of Sind. 

The passage in the Markandeya PuiTina seems to 
suggest that there were two rivers of 
Can ra liaga. name. The Mahfibharata also 

seems to support the same contention (Bhisma P., 9, 
322-27). But it is- diflicult to identify the second 
stream of the same name. The river Bhima, a branch 
of the Krspa, is also known by the name Candrabhaga 
but obviously that river is not meanc. 

The Candrabhaga is the Chenab in the Punjab, and 
is the B-gvedic A4iknl identical with the Greek 
Akesines. Sometimes, the united streams of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab are also known by the single 
name Candrabhaga, the Sandabaga or Sandabal of 
Ptolemy. ■■ ’ : 

This famous river still bears its old name. It is 
mentioned as early as the Kgveda (X, 
Yamuna. Ittg ^(tareya Brahmapa (Vllly 

14, 4). 

It is the modern Sutlej, ‘‘In ancient times this 

river probably did not join the Beas, as- 
Satadrn. .. , i i ^ i 

an indepen- 
dent course to the confines of Sindh” (Pargiter, Mark. 
(P., p. 291i notes). ^ The hnited streams of the Sutlej 
and the Beas are known as the Ghaggar. The Satadru 
is the Xaradros of Ptolemy, and the Hesydrua 
of Pliny. 


1 For its early course, see, J.A.S.B-, 1886, II, pp. 335 foU. 
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It is the modern Jhelnm, hnt is still called Vitasta 
in Ka4mlr, and is identical with Greek 

Vitasta. 

Bidaspes or Hydaspes. It w^as known 
to the Bgvedic Aryans (X, 75) by the same name as 
w^ell as to the Buddhists under the name of Vitaiiisa 
(Milindapauho, S.B.B., XXLIV). 

It is the modern Eavi, the Greek Hydraotisor 
Iravati. Adris or Ehonadis. 

It is mentioned in the Vayu (XLV, 95) and Kurma 
Puranas (XL VII, 27) as Kuhu. The 
river is probably identical with the 
Kubha of the Egveda (X., 75, 6) and the Kophes or 
Kophen of the Greek geographers, the modern Kabul 
river. It is also probably identical with the Koa of 
Ptolemy which is described to have its source in the 
Imaos or Himavat. (Ptolemy, VII, i. 26 ; Majumdar’s 
edn., p. 81). 

It is almost certainly identical with Kgvedic Gomatl 
(Er. V., X., 75, 6) which is probably the 
modern Gomal, a western tributary of 
the Indus. The Pauranic passage Gomati Dhuiapapa 
ca^ has been interpreted as ‘Gomati and DhutapSpa,' 
thus signifying two rivers, of which the latter accord- 
ing to Cunningham was a tributary of the Gomati. In 
the Maliabhay'ata, the two words are linked together 
(Bhisma, p. 9. 25), in which case, the passage should 
be interpreted as ‘The Gomati, the cleanser of all sins."’' 
The Pauranic river has also been sought to be identi- 
fied with the modern Goomti which joins the Ganges 
below Benares, and which is described in the Eamayana. 
as situated in Ayodhya, and as being “crowded with 

1 Mark. P., op, ciL, Vayu, 45, 95 ; Kurma, 47, 27 j:’ Varaha, 85. 


Gomati, 
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cattle’^ (Ayodhya"kan,(|a; 49). But as the Pauranic^ 
passage as well as that of the Mahabharata mentions 
the river along with those of the Punjab, it is almost 
certain that the tributary of the Indus is meant. The 
Skcmda, JPtirana mentions another river of the same 
name (Avanti Khanda, Ch. 60) j evidently it flowed 
through Gujrat with Pvaraka on its bank. According 
to the Meghaduta (I. v. 47) a river Gomati seems to 
have formed a branch of the Cambal. If the Siva 
Purana is to be believed, the river Godavari near its 
source where the temple Tryamvaka was situated, is 
also known as Gornati (I, Ch. 54). 

Some have sought to identify the Dhutapapa as a 
separate river with the modern DhopEp on the Goomti, 
18 miles south-east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According 
to the Skanda Purana (Ka^lkhanda, Uttara, Chap. 69), 
it was a tributary of the Ganges near Benares. (Dey, 
Dictionary, pp. 67 and 231.) 

Pargiter identifies the river with the modern 
Eamagahga which joins the Ganges on 

Bdhuda. Panauj, and Nundolal 

Dey with the river ‘Dhavala now called Dhumela or 
Burha-Papti, a feeder of the Papti in Qudh.^ (Pargiter, 
Alarkandeya P., pp. 291-92 ; Dey, Dictionary, p. 16). 
Pargiter also points out that there was another river 
of this name in the Deccan (Mbh., Bhisma P., 9, 322 ; 
Anu^asana P., 166, 7653 ; Pamayana, Kish. K., 41, 13). 
The Mahabharata gives an explanation of the origin of 
the name. E§i Dikhita had his severed arm restored 
by bathing in this river, which was accordingly named 

1 The Bahnda isj perhaps, no other sacred river than what is 
called Bahuha in the Majjhima Nikaya, I, pp. 36-40. 
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Buliuda (Mbh., Santi P,, 22 j Harivam^aj 12). But the 
Biva Purana gives a different explanation, and says 
that Gaurl was tnrned into the river Bahnda by the 
curse of her husband Prasenajife. 

The Prsadvatl has been described as the southern 
and eastern boundary of what was then 
Dibadyati. knowii as Brahmavarta (II, 17), while 

the western boundary was the Sarasvatl. According 
to the Mahabharata, the river seems to have formed 
one of the boundaries of Kuruhsetra (Vana P., 5074). 
The same source tells us that the confluence of the 
DrsadvatT and the IvausikI was of peculiar sanctity. 
The river has been identified with the modern Gitrang, 
Ghautang or Citang, which runs parallel to the Saras- 
vatT (Imp. Gaz. of India, p. 26 ; Eapson, Ancient India, 
p, 51). Elphinstone and Todd sought to identify it 
with the Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Sind 
but now lost in the desert sands of Rajputana (J. A. S. 
B., VI, p. 181), while Cunningham found in it the river 
Eakshi that flows by the south-east of Thaneswar 
(Arch. Sur. Eep., XIV). According to the Vamana 
Purana, a branch of this river was known as Iiau^ikl 
(Vamana, 34). 


It is the Beas, identical with the Bipasisor Hypasis 
or Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is 
lipds a,. ^ tributary of the Satadru or Sutlej 

but was, in ancient times in all probability, an indepen- 
dent river. Oj^he story of the origin of the name 
Vipa^a is told in the Mahabharata. Vasistha, broken 
in heart owing to the death of his sons at the hands of 
Visvamitra, wanted to kill himself. He therefore tied 
himself hand and foot and threw himself into the 
river. But the strong current of the river unfastened 
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him (Vi-pasa) and saved him by throwing him on 
the banks, 

Pargiter has sought to identify the river, since it 
^ _ is said to have issued from the Hima- 

layas, with the river Deeg, a tributary 
of the river Eavi (Mark. P., p. 292, note). His identi- 
fication seems to be upheld by the Vamana Purana 
(Ghaps. 81, 84, 89) as well as the Matsya Purana (Gh* 
113). According to the Agni Purapa, it flowed through 
the Sauvlra country (Gh. 200), and had its source, 
according to the Kalika Purana (Gh. 23, 137-38) in the 
Mainaka hills in the Sewalik range. The Vi^pudhar- 
mottara (1., 167, 15) would have the river flowing 
through the Madra country, and the Skanda Purapa 
(Prabhasa Ksetra Mahatmya, 278) would have 
Malasthana or Multan situated on its bank. 

It has also been identified with the river Deva or 
Devika in U. P., which is only another name for the 
southern course of the Sarayu, the northern course 
being known as Kalinadl (Bengal and Agra Guide and 
Gazetteer, 1841, II, pp. 120, 252, map). According to 
the Kalika Purapa, it flowed between the Gomatr and 
the Sarayu, and was distinct from them (Gh. 23), while 
according to the Mahabharata (Adi. P. 29) and the 
Varaha Purapa (144), it was at the junction of the 
Gapdak, the Devika-Sarayo. and the Gahga that the 
struggle between the crocodile and the elephant took 
place.^ 

1 But the Anus'jlscana Parva (S'lokas 7645 and 7647) of th& 
Mahabharata seems to suggest that the Devika and the Sarayu 
were notthe one and the same river. See also Amarakosa, 
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Eanksu, 


Pargiter mentions another Devika in the Beccan 
which, he says, is npheld by the Eama- 
yaiia ( Kish. K., 41, 13), Pargiter 
suggests that the name is wrongly given in the Purarias ; 
we should rather have it replaced by V aksu or Vahksu, 
and identify it with the Oxus. The reading is 
certainly doubtful, for the Vayu Purapa (45, 96) as 
well as the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., 9., 324) read it as 
Iksu. According to the Vispu Purana, Iksu was one 
of the seven holy rivers that flowed through Sakadvipa. 
According to the Kurma Purana, Iksu was an affluent 
of the Narmada (11, 39). 


Nis'clra. 


The Varaha Purana (85) reads the name as Nisvira; 

other Pauranic readings are NMcita, 
Nicita (Vispu P.), Nirvira (Vayli, 
Matsya), hlicita or Nisrta (certain MSS. of Visnu), 
In the Bhisma Parva list of rivers there are three 
similar names : Ni^cita, Nicita and Nivara, while the 
Vana Parva has Nirvira (84, 8116-9). It is, however, 
difficult to say if one and the same river is meant by 
all these names. Anyway, a river of some such name 
did really exists and was in all probability connected 
with the Kauffiki with which lit is often mentioned. 
According to Nundolal Bey, Nisfcira is “the river 
Lilajan which joins the Mohana near Gays, and their 
united stream forms the Phalgn (A.gni P., 116 ; Mark. 


P., 57). It is the Neranjara bf the Buddhists’ 

■ ■ ■ 

(Bictionary, p. 141). 


Gandakl. 


It is the modern river Gapdak that flows into the 
Ganges near Patna. The river is said 
to have been formed from the sweat of 
the cheeks of Vispu who sat in penance at its source, 
and hence it was named Gapidakl (Varaha P. 144). 
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According to the same source it was also called Sala- 
grami and Narayai^l. 

It is the modern river Kusi (Eamayana, Adi, 34 j 
Varaha P., 140) which flows into the 
G'aaiges through the district of Purnea 
in Bihar (Dey^s Geographical Dic- 
tionary, p. 97). The river seems to have largely shifted 
its course (Pargiter, Markandeya P,, p. 292, note). 

The Markandeya list of rivers issuing from the 
Himavat concludes thus : Kausiki capaga mjpra 
Himavatpada-nihsrtah which has been translated by 
Pargiter as, ^And KausikT are the rivers which flow 
from the slopes of Himavat, 0 Brahman.'’^ The 
passage may as Pargiter himself shows (Mark. P,, p, 
292, notes), also be rendered as “Kausiki and the 
Apaga flow from the slopes of the Himavat, etc.^' 
The Kurma Purana reads Kaitsiki Lohmi deti 

instead, w’hile the Vayu and the Varaha (40., 

96 and 85 respectively^ read Kausiki Lohita 
Still there are other Pauranic readings, e. g., Kausiki 
ca trtiyd tu which may mean the “third Kau^i kl’^ or 
refer to a river Tytiya by name. Pargiter^ himself 

suggests two more variant readiings, e.p'., Kausiki 
Karaioyd iu and Kausiki ca Trisrotds tu, Trisrota 
in the modern Teesta which flows into the Brahma- 
putra, and Karatoya is the river of that name flowing 
through the district of Bogra in Bengal. Lohini and 
Lohita are evidently the same as the old Lauhitya 
which is but another name of the Brahmaputra. A 
river named Trtlya is mentioned in the Sabha Parva 
(9., 373) of the Mahabharata. The three -Kau^ikls 

1, Pargiter, ojp. 
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are probably {i) the Kosi, {ii) the branch of the 
Drsadvati in Kuruk§etra and {iii) the one referred to 
in the Vana Parva (221. 14231) of the Mahabharata. 
As for Apaga as a river, we have reference to it as 
flowing through Kiiruksetra in the Vanaparva (83, 
6038-40) of the Alahabharata (also see Cunningham’s 
Arch. Sur. Eep., XIV., 88 and Plate XXVI). 

Besides the one Varsa-parvata, there Yrere in 
Bharatavarsa seven Kulacalas,^ vis,, 
The seven Mahendra, Malava, Sahya, Suktimat, 
Eksaparvata, Vindhya and Paripatra. 
As each of these mountains was associated with one 
particular country or tribe (kula), they w’ere called 
Kulacalas. ‘'Thus Mahendra is the mountain 'par ex- 
cellence of the Kalihgas, Malaya of the Pandyas, Sahya 
of the Aparantas, Suktimat of the people of Bhallrita, 
Bksa of the people of Mahismatl, Vindhya of the 
Atavyas and other forest-folk of Central India, and 
Paripatra or Pariyatra of the Nisadas.^’- 

Baja^ekhara in his Kavyamlmumsa places these 
seven Kulaparvatas in that region of Bharatavarsa 
which was known as Kumarl-dvlpa which refers 
to the Peninsular India with the Vindhya and 
the Paripatra as its northern boundaries. Ptolemy 
evidently heard of some such traditional list of 
mountains when he enumerated the mountain 


1. Makenclro Malay ah S'ahyah Suktiman Eksaparvvatali^ 
Vindhyas^ca Paripafcras ca saptaivatra kulacalah [ 

(Mark. 57.10.) 

2. Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 105-106- 
and notes. For minor hills associated with Kulacalas, see 
cii,, Itl-^ fl" 
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Tanges of India in the following manner : the 
Apokopa, Sardonyx, Oiiindion, Bottigo, Adeisa- 
thron, Ouxenton, Orondian, Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, 
Bamassa or Dobassa and Semanthinos. Of these, 
Ouindion has been identified with the Vindhyas, 
Bettigo with Podigei, the Tamil name of Malaya, 
Ouxenton with the Bksavant, Adeisathron with the 
Sahyadri, and the Orondian with the Vaidurya which, 
however, is not enumerated as a Eulacala. ^ 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy also, like the 
Pauranic writers, groups the rivers of India according 
to the mountains out of which they rise. The position 
of the mountains, as he gives them, is owing to his 
erroneous views of the configuration of India, hopele- 
ssly incorrect but one can find some clue to their 
identification when he describes the rivers issuing 
from each mountain. The same method is followed 
also by Pauranic writers, and this helps us not a little 
to identify the seven Kulacalas and other mountains 
mentioned in the Puran,as. In fact Ptolemy seems 
certainly to have come in possession of some old 
traditional list of Indian rivers and mountains, of 
countries and peoples which he made use of in his 
Geography and which was utilised later by Epic and 
Pauranic writers as well, 

Most of ^ have lost their ancient 

names, but the copious references to them in our old 
literature, apart from the Epics and Puranas as well 


1 Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Mazumder’s edn., 75-81 and 204. 
Dr. Piayohandhuri seeks to idenify {op cit., p. 105) Maiandros 
with Mahendra. This is a bit far-fetched, as the rivers issuing 
■out of it are not the same as those issuing out of Mahendra. 
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as in epigrapliic and numismatic records have enabled 
scholarsHo identify them successfully. 

The Bhagavata Purana (X, 79) seems to give a 

The Mahendra accurate description of the situa- 

mountainand tion of the Mahendra range. ^ Prom 
them-eM gsumg Paurapic description it appears 
that the Mahendradri was thus situa- 
ted between the Gangasagarasahgama and Sapta- 
GodavaiT. Part of the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam 
is still called Mahindra Malei or hill of Mahendra 
(Wilson, Vispu P., II, 3, p. 127, n,). Pargiter thinks 
that the name should be limited to the hills between 
the Mahanadl, Godavari, and Wain-gafiga and may 
perhaps comprise only the portion of the Eastern 
Ghats north of the Godavari (Mark. P., p. 305, note). 
Classical Sanskrit literature seems to agree with the 
description of the Bhagavata Pura^a, and hence with 
the identification of Pargiter. The Eaghuvam^a of 
Kalidasa which refers to the hills more than once 
(IV, 39, 40, 43 • VI, 54) seems to locate the range in 
the Kalihga country ; so also seems to be the indica- 
tion of the Uttara Naisadha Carita (XII, 24). But 
according to the various passages of the Eamayana, 
the name Mahendra seems to have been applied 
to the whole range of mountains extending from 
Ganjam to as far south as the Pandya country, 
to the whole of the Eastern Ghat range (Ki^k., 
67 j Lamka K., 4, 92-24). There in the Tinnevelly 


1 Foremost in this work have been Wilson, Pargiter, N. I/. 
Pey, S. N. Majumclar, and H. G. Eaychaudhtiri. 

2 Gayam gatva pitpuifiva GangS^sSgara-sahgame 
upasprs'ya Mahendradrau Eamarn dp§tvabhivadya oa • ^ 
Sapta Godavarim Vervain Pampam Kh-imarathirh tatahi< , 
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district is a small mountain which is still called 
Mahendragiri (Tinnevelly District Grazetteer, I, p. 4). 
Pargiter thinks that the Mahendra hills of the Purapas 
and those of the Eamayana were two different ranges 
but Dr. Eaychaudhuri has argued with good reasons 
that the authors of the Eamayan,a and the Puranas 
meant the same range of hills (Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, pp. 108-109). That the Mahendra hills 
extended as far south as Madura and joined the Malaya 
hills is also proved by the Caitanya-Caritamrta and 
the Harsa Carita respectively (Harsa-Caritam, VII). 
The Pauran.ic suggestion is also to the effect that it 
was situated in juxtaposition with Malaya and Sahya. 

The Epics and Purapas speak of certain minor 
hills which may conveniently be associated with the 
Mahendra ranges. ^ Such are the Sriparvata and the 
Pugpagiri. According to the Agni Purana, Sriparvata 
seems to have been situated not far from Kaverl- 
sahgama (CXIII, 3-4). The same text tells us that 

1 Minor hills associated with the Kulacalas are thus des- 
cribed in the Purawa (57. 11-15) : 

Te§am sahasras'as'canye bhudhara ye samipagah |1 
Vistarocchrayino ramya vipulas'catra sanavah 1 
Kolahalah sa Vaibhrajo Mandaro DarddSracalafi 1| 

"VatasYano Vaidyutas'ca Mainakah STarasastatha j 
Tungaprastho Nagagiri Eocanali Pandaracalalj !1 
Pu§po girirdurjiayanto Eaivato’rbbuda eva ca I 
E^ys-biukalj saGomantab Kutas'ailalj Kjtasmarah li 
S'rlparvvatas'ea Koras'ca S'atas'o’nye ca parvvatah j 
In place of Vaibhraja the Vayu reads Vaihara ; in place of 
Vatasvano the Vayu reads Patandhama ; Pargiter suggests Yai- 
durya for Vaidyuta ; in place of Svarasa the Vayu reads Sasurasa 
or Susarasa; in place of Pan^ara the Vayu reads Pan^ura ; in place 
of Durjjayanta the Valyu reads Ujjayanta ; in place of Kora the 
Vayu reads Ketu or KarU. 
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this hill was dedicated by Visnu to Sri for her having 
performed some austerities there. It is the name of 
a lofty rock which overhangs the river Kr§na in the 
Kurnool District.^ According to Dr. Eaychaudhuri 
(qp. cit, p. 130) it lay eight miles to the north of 
Cuddapah. Other minor hills noticed by Dr. Eay- 
chaiidhuri which were associated with the Mahendra 
ranges were the Venkatadri, the Aruiiacala (Skanda 
P., Arunacala Mahatmya, III, 69-61 ; IV, 9, 13, 21, 37) 
or Sonacala and the Esabha (Bhagavata P., X, 79 ,* 
Mbh., Ill, 85-21).2 

The rivers issuing from the Mahendra ranges are 
the Pitrsoma, Esikulya, Ik^uka, Tridiva, Lahguliiil 
and Vaiiisakara.® 

The Kurina Puraii.a (XL VII, 36) does not, however, 
mention this group of rivers issuing from the Mahen- 
dra j on the contrary, it speaks of Trisama, llgika and 
Vam^adharin.1 (evidently identical with Pit^'soma, 
B^ikulya and Vam^akara respectively ) as rivers that 
issued from the Suktimat ranges. Besides the above 
six, the Matsya Purapa (OXIII, 31) mentions three 
more, the Tamraparnl, Sarava and Viniala. 

The variant readings are Trisama (Vayu, XLV, 
106 - Bhagavata, V. XIX, 17 ; Agniy 

Pxtpsoma. GXVIII,8),Triyama(Varaha,LXXXV), 
and Tribhaga (Matsya, GXIII, 31). It cannot defini- 
tely be identified. 

1 Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 290, notes. 

2 For identifications of these mountains, see Baychaudhuri, 
op. cit. 

3 Pitfsomarsikulya ca Iksuka Tridiva ca ya [j 
Laugulini Vams^akara Mahendraprabhavah smytah 1 

(Mark. P., 57, 28-29.) 
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: Tiie Vayti Pura:^a reads Btu-kulya (XtiV, 106)., 
eYidently incorrectly. The river still 

llsikulya. , . , , . . „ 

bears its old name, and nows past 
Grahjam. • : 

The Vayh ( XLV, 106 ) and Varaha Pnranas 
, ■ (LXXXV) read iksula, while the Matsya 

■ ^ reads Ikguda (GXIII, 31). It cannot 

definitely be identified, but obviously it must have 
been a river like the Pitrsoma on the eastern coast. , / 


' ' 'Tridiva—A Tridiva is said to have issued from the 
Vindhyas in the Paurainic list. 

, Lahgulim — It is the same river as the Lafigall of 
Mahabharata ( Sabha, IX, 374). The Yarahapuraija 
variants are Mulinl or Lamulini (LXXXV), while the 
Matsya reads Mull (CXIII, 31) ; certainly they are 
copyist’s mistakes, for the river still bears its old name 
and is definitely identifiable with the Lahgullya on 
which stands Chicacole, between Yizianagram and 
Kalingapatam. 

Vam4akara— The Varaha Purap,a reads Vam^a- 
vara (LXXXV ) ; but the correct name seems to be 
Vaih^adhara which is given in the Vayu Puraria (XLV, 
106). It is evidently the modern Bahsdhara, which 
flows past Kalingapatam. 

The Malaya hills are often mentioned in Sanskrit 
The Malaya literature, but the word seems to have 
Eange andthe been d^^^i'^ed from the Dravidian word 
‘mala’ or ‘mala^^^ which means hill 
(Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 ff.). “From it 
are derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo- 
kn-t’a (Malakhta^) referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the 
language called Malayalam spoken by the people of 
Malabar.” ( Baychaudhuri, ojp. cit., p. Ill ). The 
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Malaya' range of: hills is the same’ as the Tamil Pdfligei 
or Podigai, the Bettigo of Ptolemy, Pargiter correctly 
identifies' it with “^The portion of Western Ghats from 
the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin/^ for the sources of the 
rivers that are said to have issued from this range can 
all be located in this portion of the Ghats. Dr. Eay- 
chaudhuri has successfully shown that the Malaya 
par excellence is mountain of the Pandyas {op. cit,). 
According to the Bhagavata Purap.a (X, 79), the her- 
mitage of Agastya was situated on the summit of 
Afalaya. The Malaya range is, therefore, sometimes 
referred to as Malayakuta. The mountain was also 
known as Srlkhand.adri or even as Candahildri ( cf. 
Dhoyi^s Pavanadutam). 

The minor hill associated with the Malaya range 
seems to have been the Dardura which Pargiter iden- 
tifies with the Nilgiris or the Paini hills. The hill is 
associated with Cola and Pandya kings in the Maha- 
bharata (II, 52, 34.) The hill is also mentioned else- 
where in the epics. (Mbh.,XIII,. 165, 32 ; Earn., Daiika 
K., 26, 42), as well as in the Eaghuvam^a (IV, 51). 

The rivers issuing from the Malaya range are the 
Krtamala, TamraparnI, Pu^paja, and ,Sutpalavatl or 
Utpalavatl. ^ - • 

The Kurma Purana (XL VII, 36) reads Etumala 
instead, ■while the Varaha (LXXXV) 
Krtamala. gatamala and the Bhagavata Katamala 

(V, XIX, 17). It has been successfully identified with 
the modern Vaigai which flows past ' Madura {cf. 
Caitanya-Caritarnrta, Chr IX, p. l4l). 


Krtamala TamraparnI Tugpaja SStpaJavatlj}. 
Iilftlayadrisamudbliuta nadya s'itajalastvimah | 

■ ^ .... \¥Srk. ?., 87, 27*20.) 
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Tamraparni. 


This river is evidently the one bearing the same 
name in the Eaghnvam^a (IV, 49-50), 
and was a sacred river according to the 
Mahabharata (Vana P., LXXXVIII, 8340). Evidently 
it flowed through the Pandya country and is to be 
identified with what is locally called Tambravari or 
with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar. 
It is also called Tamravarna (Prah. P., 49). The port 
of Kolkai or Korkai was once situated on its mouth 
which was well known for its pearl-fishery (Eaghu, 
■op. cit.) ; Kolkai or Korkai is mentioned by Ptolemy. 


The variants of Puspaja are Puspajati (Vayn, XLY, 
105) and Puspavatl (Kurma, XL VII, 
SutpaSvSf ’ while the • variant for Sntpalavatl 
is Utpalavatl (Mahabharata, Ehi^ma 
P., IX, 342) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
Another variant is Utpala (H. V., CLXVIII, 9510-2). 
Many Puraiias give the reading as Utpalavatt. “A 
river Puspa-veni is mentioned (Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 
342) which is joined with a river Utpalavatl.'’^ (Pargiter, 
Mark. P., p. 304, notes). The two rivers are probably 
the Puspaja and Sutpalavatl. These two rivers must 
be any two of the Vaippar, the Amaravatl, the Ponani 
and Peri or Vedamali, the four modern rivers, besides 
the Kytamala and Tamrapar^i, that rise from the 
Malaya mountains. 

The Sahya mountain or Sahyadri has been correctly 
identified with ‘the northern portion of the Western 
• Ghats and as it appears from the 

The Sahya Eange rivers which rise in them, it extends 
issuing fromlt. ^om the river Tapti down to the 
Nilgiris' (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285, 
note), In his Eaghuvarh^am (IV., 52), Kalidasa 
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describes it as '‘nitamba wa medimjah' and associates 
it with the people of Aparanta or Western India. 

The most important minor mountain associated 
with the Sahya is certainly the Vaidcirya, mentioned 
in the Mahabharata in connection with the two rivers 
the Payo§nI and the Narmmada (III, 121, 16-19). 
The mountain is generally identified with the Oroudian 
mountain of Ptolemy which, according to him, was 
the source of the river of Maisolos, identifiable either 
with the Godavari or the Krsna. The Vaidurya thus 
included the northernmost part of the Western Ghats, 
but the evidence of the Mahabharata suggests that it 
included also a portion of the Southern Vindhya and 
.Satpura ranges. Another minor hill connected with 
the Sahya range is the Trikuta, referred to by Kalidasa 
in his Kaghuvam^a (IV, 59), evidently the mountain 
from which the Traikutakas derived their name. 
E^yamUka and Gomanta may also be associated with 
the Sahya mountains. Pargiter identifies the former, 
the scene of Eama^’s meeting with Sugriva and Hanu- 
man, ‘Vith the range of hills which stretches from 
Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyanl, dividing 
the Manjira and Bhlma’’’’ (Mark. P., p. 289, note). He 
identifies the Gomanta with the hills south or south- 
east of Nasik {op. cit.). But Dr. Eaychaudhuri points 
out that to the north of Gomanta was Vanavasi 
(H. V., Visnu Parva, 89, 62-64), so that the hill should 
be placed in the Mysore region. 

The rivers issuing from the Sahya mountains are the 
Godavari, Bhima-ratha, Kr§p.a-ve 9 va, another Venva, 
Tuhgabhadra, Suprayoga, Vahy§ and the Kaveri. ^ 

1. G-odHavari Bhimaratlla Kfgnaven'va tathapara I 
TufigabBadra Suprayoga VShyS Kaveryathapaga il 
Sabya-padaTini§krarita ityetab sajriduttamab ! ■ ■ ■ 
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Bhlmaratha. 


Kpariave^vS;, 


A riw well known in the Eamay aria which has 
Godavari. retained its old name up to now. 

The Vayu (XLV, 104) and Varaha Pnrapas read 
Bhlmarathi, while theKnrma, Bhlma- 
rak^i which is evidently incorrect. It 
is undoubtedly the modern Bhima, a tributary of the 
modern I\r§na. 

. It is one of the very little known rivers of ancient 
India (see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 802* 
note). It survives in its modern name 

Kfsna. 

The variant readings are Vena (Varaha, 
LXXXV), Vena or Varna (Kurma, 

Venva or Venva. 

.y XLVII, 34), Vaipi (Vayu, XLV, 104), 
Vlp.a (Mbh,, Bhigma P., IX, 328) and Venna (Bhaga- 
vata P., V, XIX, 17). Pargiter suggests its identifica- 
.tion with the river Penner between the Kr^nS/ and 
the Kaverl (Mark. P., p. 303, notes). 

It is to be identified with the well-known river of 
•Tufigabhadra. that name, the famous tributary of the 
Kr§na. 

it is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhisma 
P., IX, 828 ; Vana P., CGXXI, 14232) 


■“pj?ayoga. and though not definitely identifiable, 
it is as good as certain that it was one of the western 
tributaries of the Kr^na- 

■ ViJi^is The Agni Purana, 

however, reads Varada which is to be 
identified with the Varada or VedavatT, 
a southern tributary of the Krsna. 

The river still bears its own name, and is mentioned 

(Mark. P., 57, 26, 27). The reading for Sahya is Vindhya, bnt 
that is evidently by mistake. See Kurma P., (XLVII, 34) aud 
Vayu P. (XLI, 104), ^ 


Vahya. ■ 
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in fche Eamayana (Kish. K., XLI, 21 and 26), the 

Kaveri Harivam^a (XXVII, 1416-22) and the 
a\eri. Mahabharata (Bhisma P.,IX, 828 ; Yana 
P., LXXXV, 8164-5 5 GLXXXIX. 12910). The Tlrtlia- 
yatra sections of the Puran.as and Epics invariably 
mention this river as very holy ; in fact it was more 
well-known than the Krgiya. It is K/mieros of Ptole- 
my which is said to have its source in the Adeisathron 
range. This range may, therefore, be identified with 
the southern portion of the Sahya. 

In place of ‘^Godavari BJumaratha Kr.piavenva 
tathapara^' the Vayu reads ‘^Godavari Bliimaratlm 
Krpiavenva ca VanjulW* (XLV, 104) j while the 
Varfiha (LXXXV) and Matsya Purs^ias (CXIII, 29) 
add this river after Kaveri. It is obviously to be 
identified with the Manjira, a southern tributary 
of the Godavari. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion with 

/ 

. regard to the identification of the Sukti- 

raBge and the mat mountain. There is also a good 

rivers issuing j confusion about the rivers that 
from it. 

are said to have issued from it, which, 
in fact, renders the identification really very difficult. 
Cunningham identified the range with the hills south 
of Sehoa and Kanker separating Chattisgarh from 
Bastar (Arch, Sur. Eep., XVII, pp. 24, 26, and map at 
end). Beglar places the Suktimat in the north of the 
Hazaribagh district (Arch. Sur. Eep., VIII, pp. 124- 
125). Pargiter, after some discussion, identified the 
range with the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah hills (Mark. 
P., pp. 285, 306 notes) j while C. V. Vaidya located it 
in Western India and identified it with Kathiawad 
yange (Epic. Ind., p. 276), E. G, Majumdar and 
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K. Dev agreed to identify the Snktimat with the Sulai- 
man range (Proc. of Second Oriental Conference, 1923, 
p, 609 ; ibid, p. ci j Z. D. M. G., 1922, p, 281 n). Dr. 
Ray Chaudhuri applies the name with the chain of 
hills that extends from Sakti in Raigarh, C. P., to the 
Dalma hills in Manbhum drained by the Kumarl 
and perhaps even to the hills in the Santal Parganas 
washed by the affluents of the Babla. ^ 

The rivers issuing from the Suktimat are the 
Rsikulya, the Kumarl, the Mandaga, the Mandavahini, 
the Krpa and the Palasinl.^ 

The Vamana Purana excludes this list altogether 
and replaces it by a new one in which figure some of 
the rivers known to have been issued from the Malaya 
(XIII, 32-33). The two new names, the Sun! and 
the Sudama, mentioned by the Vamana are not 
identifiable, nor can we definitely identify the rivers 
mentioned in the Markapdeya list, and for the matter 
of that in other Purapas. In the place of Rsikulya, 
the Vayu reads Rsika (XLV, 70), the Varaha, Rsika 
(LXXXV) and the Matsya, Kasika (CXIII, 32). The 
fR^ikulya has been often identified with Kiyul, a tribu- 
tary of the Ganges (Beglar, op. cit.). Kumarl has also 
variant readingSj namely, Sukumarl (XDV, 107), 
LPsati (Varaha) but the Bhisma Parvan list of the 
Mahabharata is the same as in the Markapd.eya. The 
Kumarl is sought to be identified with the Kaorhari 
(Beglar, qp. cf^.), the Some^vari (Pargiter, op. cit), the 
Kumar (in the extreme north-west ; Dev and Majum- 

1 Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 113-120, where there is an 
illuminting discussion on the varioas theories about the identifica- 
tion of S'uktimat. 

2 Rsikuiya KumarT ca Mandaga Mandavahini I 
Krpa Palasini caiva S'uktimatprabhavahsmrtah II 

(Mark, P., 89-30.) 
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dar, op. cit.) and the Kumarl (in Manbhnm : Eaychan- 
dhuri, op. cit.). The variants of Mandaga and Man- 
davahinl are Mandagamini (Varaha, LXXV) and 
Gandhamanda-gamini (Ktlrma, XL VII, 86), This 
river as well as the Mandavahini cannot be identified, 
though some have suggested an obviously impossible 
equation with the Helmand (Dev and Majumdar, qp. 
cit.). Tor Krpfi, the Vayu Purana reads Kupa (XLV, 
107) and the Kurma, Ksipra or EQpa (XL VII, 36) ; 
some ( for example, Dev and Majumdar, qp. cit. ), 
equate Krpa-kupa with the Kubha or Kabul river, 
others with Kapill (Pargiter, op. cit\ still others, with 
Kopa, a tributary of the Babla in eastern India (Eay- 
chaudhiiri, op. cit.). The Palasinl has been sought 
to be identified with the river of the same name issu- 
ing from the Junagad hills (Vaidya, op. cit.), with the 
Panjshar in the extreme north-west (Dev and Majum- 
dar, op. cit.), as well as with the Paras, a tributary of 
the Eoel in Chota-Nagpur (Eaychaudhuri, op. cit). 
Dr. Eaychaudhuri 's identification of the Suktimat 
with the hills of eastern India extending from G. P. 
to the Santhal Parganas seems nearest the mark and 
his equation of the Krpa-kupa-k§ipra, the Kumarl and 
the Palasinl with the Kopa, Kumar! and ParSs 
respectively,- all in eastern India, must be considered 
interesting and satisfactory. 

The Eksavat and the Vindhya are Ouxenton and 

Ouindon of Ptolemy, but it is not very 

The ^ksavat easy to identify these two Kulacalas 
and the Vindnya , 

Mountains and though it is generally recognised that 

the three the Pkja, the 

from them. 

Vindhya and the Paripa(y5)tra are 
parts of the whole range of mountains now known by 
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.the' common name Vindhya. This is due to the con- 
fusion of the different puranas as regards the sources 
of the rivers issuing from the Eksa and the Vindhya. 
An analysis of the lists of rivers issuing from these two 
mountains, as they are in the different purapas, will 
show that the rivers may conveniently be classified 
into two distinct groups, the Sona-Narmada group and 
the Sipra-Tapti group. According to the Kurma, 
.Matsya, Brahmanda, Vayu, and Vamana Purapas, the 
Bksa is the source of the Sona-Narmmada group in- 
cluding the Narmmada, Sona, Mahanada, Mandakini, 
Da^arna, Tamasa, Vipa4a, Suktimati, etc., while the 
Sipra-TaptI (Tap!) group including the Sipra, Payogpl, 
Nirbindhpa, Venya, Vaitaran.!, etc., had its source in 
the Vindhya. This order is completely reversed in 
the Markandeya, Visniu and Brahma Puranas which 
give the Vindhya as the source of the Sopa-Narmmada 
group and the p,ksa as that of the Sipra-TaptI group. 
^The identification, if we have to depend on epic or 
Pauranic evidence alone, is thus almost a hopeless 
task.i 

Ptolemy describes Ouxenton or the Pk^avant as 
the source of the Toundis, the Dosaran and the 
Adamas, and the Ouindon as that of the Namados and 
the Nanagouna, The Dosaran has long been identified 
with the Da^arna of the Puranas and the Namados 

^ “No coBolusion regarding the relative position of $k§a and 
Vindhya can also he drawn from the constant association of the 
former with the Narmmada and that of the latter with the Eeva, 
for though the Bhagavata and the ' Vamana Puranas seem to 
distinguish between the two rivers, the Eevalchanda regards them 
as one and the same, a fact borne out also by incidental references 
in the Bhagavata itself.” Eayohaudhuri, Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, pp. 122-5i3f 
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and Nanagouna with the Narmmada , and. Tapti reS' 
pectively. Thus Narmmada and TaptI had their 
sources not in two different mountains, but in one 
and the same, namely, the Vindhya. The Dasarpa, as 
we have seen, is said to have issued, according to a 
number of Puran,as from the itksa or Ouxenton accord- 
ing to Ptolemy. And what Ptolemy says (VII, 1, 
39-41) about the mouth of the river seems to suggest 
that by the Ouxenton he meant the central region of 
the modern Vindya range north of the Narmmada, 
while Oulndon stands for only that portion of the 
Vindhya from where rise the Narmmada and the 
Tapti, i. e. the eastern part of the modern Vindhyas 
south of the Narmmada (c/. Eaychaudhuri, ojj. cit). 

Dr. Eaychaudhuri cites a number of passages from 
the Epics, the Harivam^a, the Puranas and inscrip- 
tions to show that Ptolemy^s indications are sub- 
stantially correct {ibid, pp. 124-128). He concludes 
by saying that “ancient Hindu writers commonly 
regarded Vindhya and Eksa as interchangeable terms. 
But one fact is clear. While the name Vindhya was 
loosely applied to the whole chain of hills from G-ujrata 
to the Gaya district, lying on both sides of the 
Narmmada, the Ekpa? when referred to incidentally 
in literature, is invariably associated with the middle 
Narmmada region of which Mahismatl was the most 
important city, and the Da^arna, a notable river. The 
Vindhya, when distinguished from the Ek?a, denotes 
the chain lying south of the Narmmada as suggested 
by Nllakantha (in his Gommehtary on the Harivaih^a) 



The rivers issuing from the Ek§a and the Vindhya 
are the Sona, Mahanada, Narmmada, Suratha, Adrija, 
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Mandakinl^ Da^arna, Oitrakuta, Citrotpala, Tamasa, 
Karamoda, Pisacika, Pippalisroiil, Vipasa, Vanjiila, 
Sumeraja, Suktimat^ Sakuli, Tridiva, Vegavahini,. 
Sipra, Payosiii, Nirbbindhya, Tapi (Tapti) Nisadhavatl, 
Ven.va, VaitaranI, Sinivali, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, 
Mahagaurl, Durgaand Antabsira.^ 

Sopa — It is the river Sone that has its source near 
the Narmmada and drains itself into the Ganges. It 
was also known as Hirapyavaha or Hiranyabahn, the 
Brannaboas of the Greek geographers. 

Mahanada (Mahanadl) — It is probably not the same 
river that bears its old name and flows through Orissa 
but is a branch thereof that rises near the source of 
the Sone (see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 295, note). In 
the Varaha Purana, Mahanadl is replaced by the 
river named Jyotiratha (LXXXV), which is the same 
as the Jyotirathya (Mbh., Vana, LXXXV, 8160) or 
the Jyotiratha (HV., CLXYIII, 9150-12), probably 
a southern tributary of the Sone. 

Narmmada — The Namados of Ptolemy, the modern 
Nerbudda, which rises near the sources of the Sone. 
According to the Matsya Purana, the place where the 

^ S'oiio Mahanadas'caiva Narmmada Surathadrija i 
MaBdaldnl Das'arna ca Citrakuta tathapara II 
Oitropala as Tamasa Karamoda Pis'aeika ] 

Tathanya Pippalis'romrvipas'a Vanjula iiadi II 

Sumeruja S'uktimati S'akuli Tridivakramalj I 
Pksapada prasuta yai tathanya vegavahmi II 
S'ipra Payoani Nirbbindliya Tapi saNi^adhavati 1 
Venya VaitaranI caiva Sinivali Enmudvatl n 
Karatoya Mahaganri Dnrga cantabsira tatba 1 
Vindhyapada-prasntSsta nadyali pnpyaialalab s'ubbafi II 

(Mark. P., 57, 21-25.) 
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Narmmada falls to the sea is a great place of pilgri- 
mage (Ch. 193) called the Jamadagnitirtha. 

Suratha and Adrija — The variant for Suratha is 
Snrasa (Kurma, XL VII. 30 ; Varaha, LXXXV ; 
Bhagavata, V, XIX. 17) j while Adrija, the next river 
in the list, is replaced by Sumahadruma or Suraha- 
druma (XLV, 99), obviously a confusion of the copyist. 
Adrija is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Anu- 
Msanaparva, CLXV, 7648). 

It is not improbable that the entire line “Sopo 
Mahanadascaiva Narmmada Surathadrija’'’ is intended 
to be interpreted as Sona, Mahanada, and Narmmada 
which all originated from the Amarakantaka hills 
which in fact are the sources of the Sopa, the Narmm- 
ada and also of the Mahanadl. 

MandakinI — It is undoubtedly the Modern Manda- 
kin which flows into the Paisuni near Citrakuta moun- 
tain (Cunningham, Arch. Sur, Eep., XXI. 11). 

Da^arna — It gave its name to the country through 
which it flowed, and is referred to by Kalidasa in his 
Meghaduta. It is the modern Bhasan near Saugor 
flowing between the Betwa (Vetravati) and the Ken. 

Citrakuta and Citrotpala-— Citrakuta is evidently 
a river connected with the modern Citrakuta mountain, 
but the Citrotpala does not yield to any identification, 
though it is mentioned in the Bhismaparva list of the 
Mahabharata. 

Tamasa— The river Tamasa is famous for its 
association with the Bamayapa. The Eurma Purapa 
gives a variant, ■^TamasI (XLVII, 30). It is identifi- 
able with the river Tons which flows into the Ganges 
below Allahabad. ^ 

Karamada— -The Vayu (XLV, IpO) and Varaha 
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Pura^as read Karatoya' instead. Any way, it seems 
probable, as Pargiter bas suggested, that the river 
Karmanasa which flows into the Ganges just above 
the Sone is here meant. 

Pisacika and Pippalisroni — The Pisacika is not 
identifiable though it is suggested that it may be one 
of the southern tributaries of the Sone. In the Pip- 
pali^roni (Vayu : Pipyalasroni ; Varaha ; Pippala), 
P’argiter finds the Paisuni or Parsaroni, a tributary of 
the Jumna between the Ken and the Tons ip]), cit,). 

Vipa4a~It has to be distinguished from the river 
of the same name in the Punjab. It is the modern 
Bias that flows past Saugor into the Ken. In place 
of Vipa^a, the Varaha Purapa reads Visala which is to 
be identified with the Visala that flows through Gaya 
(c/. Mbh., Salya. P., XXXIX, 2188-89, 2205-06). 

Vanjula — The variants are Vanjuka ( Varaha, 
LXXXV ), Manjula (Mbh., Bhigma P., IX, 341 ; 
Kurma, XLII, 31) and Jambula (Vayu, XLV, 100). 
It cannot definitely be identified. 

Sumeruja — The variant readings are Siteraja (Vayu 
XLV, 101) and Viraja (Varaha, LXXXV). It cannot 
be identified. 

Suktimatl— It is often erroneously suggested that 
this river issued from the ‘SuktimaB mountain. In 
fact, its source is stated to be either the Rksavat or 
Vindhya, The Muktimatl of the Bhi^maparva list of 
the Mahabharata is probably the same river. It is 
not unlikely that SuktimatT, the capital of the Cedis, 
stood on this river. There is, however, hardly any 
clue to its definite identification. 

Sakull and Tridiva— -The variants for Sakull are 
Makruna or Maksana (Vayu, XLV> 101) and Pankini 
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( Varaha, LXXXV ). Pargiter identifies the Sakiill 
with the river Sakri which flows into the Ganges 
between Patna and Monghyr. The Tridiva is men- 
tioned also in the Bhismaparva list, but it cannot 

successfully be identified. 

Vegavahim— The Vayu, Varaha and Khrma 
Puranas read Valuvahinl or Eatnavahini ( Kurma, 
XL VII, 31). It cannot be identified. 

Sipra — A. Sipra is mentioned in the Pauranic list 
and it is said to have issued from the Paripatra moun- 
tains ( see below ). According to the Harivani^a 
(OLXVIII, 9509) there is a Sipra in the southern 
region j it is not impossible that the southern Sipra 
is here intended. The Vayu Puraiia reads Madra 
(XLV, 102), while both the Karma (XLVII, 32) and 
the Varaha {LXXXV)read Sighroda ^ the Matsya reads 
Ksipra instead { OXIII, 27) and the Mahabharata 
( Bhisma P., IX, 336 ) Sighra. There is evidently 
some doubt as to the real name of the river here 
intended. 

^i^ayo§n.i — The Varaha Pura^a reads Payolli {LXX- 
XV ) which is wrong- According to Mahabharata, it 
was a river flowing through Vida.rbha (Vana P,, GXX, 
10289-90), and was separated from the N armmada by 
the Vaidurya mountains ( ibid, CXXI, 10306-7). 
Pargiter therefore identifies it with the modern river 
Purna (the tributary of the Tapti) together with the 
lower part of the Tapti into which the Purna continues 
(Mark. P., p. 299, notes). But the Puranas would 
have Payosn,! and Tapti distinctly as two separate 
rivers in the same verse •, the Padma Purana (Uttara., 
Ch. 41) even has Tapi, Payosn! and Purna in the 
same verse. Some have, therefore, sought to identifjr> 
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the Payo?]?.! with the Pain or Paingahga, a branch 
of the Wardha in G. P. 

According to the Caitanyacarifcamj’ta, there was 
another Payo§nI in the extreme south, identical with 
the river Purti in Travancore (Journal of the Buddhist 
Text Society, Y, p. 45). 

Nirbbindhya — The Vayu Purapa reads Nirbbandh- 
ya (XLY, 102) which is evidently wrong. This river 
is mentioned by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta (I, 28-29) 
as lying between Ujjain and the river Betwa or 
Vetravatl. It has been identified with the Kalisindh 
in Malwa ( J. of Buddhist Text Society, V, p. 46), but 
as Kalisindh is probably the Sindhu of Kalidasa^s 
Meghaduta, the identification of the Nirbbindhya 
with the Newnj, another tributary of the Cambal 
between Vetravatl and Sindh, seems to be more 
satisfactory ( Thorton’s Gazetteer, S. V. Gwalior, 
Bhopal). 

Tapi— -It is undoubtedly the TaptI ; but strangely 
enough the river is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, 
not even in the Bhismaparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Nigadhavati — The variants are Ni§adha ( Vayu, 
XLV, 102) and E§abha (Matsya, GXIII, 27) j the 
latter apparently is a wrong reading. Naturally the 
river suggests an association with Ni^adha country and 
may be identified with one of the small tributaries 
of the Narmmada or the Taptl. The reading Mahanadl 
of the Kurma Purapa (XLVII, 32) is impossible, for 
it has already been mentioned in connectiDn with the 
Sone and the Narmmada. 

Vepva and VaitaranI— -The variants are Venva, 
Vinna, in the Purapas and Vepva and Vepa in the 
Mahabharata. Pargiter identifies it (Mark. P., p. 300, 
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note) with the Waingahga and its continnatiohj the 
Pranhita. The Vaitaram is undoubtedly the modern 
river of the same name that flows through Orissa. 

Sinivall, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, Mahagaurl, Durga 
and Antahsira — These rivers are not definitely identi- 
fiable. The variants for Sinivall are confusing and 
do not help us in any way to identify the river. They 
are Sltibahu, Balaka, Vedipala, Satabala and Visva-mala 
in the Puranas and the Mahabharata ; none of 
these names can be satisfactorily identified. Nor 
can we identify Kumudvatl or Karatoya which is 
certainly not the river that flows through northern 
Bengal. Mahagaurl has been identified by Pargiter 
(op. cit., pp. 300-301, notes) with the Brahmapl that 
flows through Orissa, and Durga with another smaller 
Brahmapl that flows through the Murshidabad 
district into the right bank of the Bhaglrathl. But 
the latter identification seems to be doubtful. The 
Vayu (XLV, 103) and Kurma Purfinas (XLYII, 33) 
replace Antahsira by Antah^ila, and the Varaha by 
Antyagira (I/XXXV). The river cannot however be 
identified. The Varaha Purap.a gives one more river, 
the Mapijala Subha, does not give any clue to its 
identification. 

The earliest mention of the Pariyatra mountain is 
found in Dharmasiltra of Bodhayana 
(SriySySd (I, 1, 25) who refers to this mountain 
the rivers issuing southern limit of Aryavarta. 

Purapa also refers to it 
as the farthest limit of Kuman-Khanda, the centre 
of Bharatavarsa. The mountain seems to have lent 
its name to the country with which it was associated ^ 
Yuan Chwang mentions a Po-li-ye-ta-lo country 
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<Pariyatra) ruled by a VaMya king. Pargiter identi- 
fies the Pfiripatra (or Pariyatra) with that portion of 
the modern Viiidhya range which is situated west of 
Bhopal together with the Aravaili mountains (Pargiter, 
Mark P., qp. cM.) 

The rivers issuing from the Pariyatra are the 
Vedasmvti, Vedavatl, Vi’traghnl, Sindhu, Veiiva, 
AnandinI, Sadinira, Mahl, Para, Carmap-vatl, Nupl, 
YidisS, Vetravatl, Sipra and Avanii.^ 

Vedasnii;ti, Ve davatl and Vetraghni — These rivers 
cannot be identified. Vedasintti is replaced by Vedas- 
m.i‘ta in some of the texts (Bhigma P,, IX, 324) and 
Vedavatl and Vrtraghni by VadasinI or VetasinI and 
Vrataghnl respectively. But none of these names 
gives any clue to their identification. 

Sindhu — It is certain that by Sindhu is here meant 
the Ealisindh, a tributary of the Jumna , between the 
Cambal and Betwa. It was on its banks that Agastya 
met Lopamudra, daughter of the Vidarbha king and 
they became married (Mbh. Vana P., XGVI, XGVII ; 
GXXX, 10541). 

Venva — The Markandeya reading seems to be a 
wrong one, for the majority of the PurSnas give differ- 
ent readings which are nearer the mark. Thus the 
Vayu (XLV, 97) and Karma Purap.as (XLVII. 29) 
read Var^ais, the Kfirma also Purija and Parpa^a. 
Pari;i§# and Varijala are evidently the same and have 
been identified with the river Banas, tributary of the 
Cambal. 

Anandini — The various Paurariic readings are 

1 Vedasmrtir V edavati Yrtragimi Siadhrireva ca 
VeiiYa sanandini caiVa SadanirS Mahl tatlia 
Para Barmanvati H5pl Vidis'a Vetravatyapi 
S'ipra hyAvarpi ea tatha Paripatras'rayah smptah 

(Mark. P., 57, 19-20.) 
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Sanandini, Candana^ Bandhana and SabandhanSj none 
of which, can be identified. 

Sadanlra — 'According to the Satapatha Brahmana, 
the Sadanlra formed the boundary between Ko4ala 
and Videha, though Sriyana in his commentary wrong- 
ly identifies it with the Karatoya. The Sadanlra of 
the Satapatha Brahmana has, therefore, been sought 
to be identified by some with the Gapdak, by others 
with the Efipti. But the Sadanlra of our PaurEnic 
passage cannot mean this river which is said to have 
issued from the Pariyatra. The Vayu Purapa reads 
Satira and Sadatira instead (XLV, 97). 

Mahi — The variants are Mahatl (Vayu, XLV, 97), 
Mahita (Mbh., Bhlsma P., IX, 328) and Eohi (Varaha, 
LXXXV). It is the river Mahl which rises in Malwa 
and drains itself into the Gulf of Cambay. 

Para— The Vayu reads Para instead. Cunning- 
ham identifies it with the Parvati that rises in Bhopal 
and falls into the Cambal (Arch. Sur. Eep., II., 308). 

Carmanvat! — It is the well-known river Cambal, 
thetributaryoftheJumna. 

NtipT— -The Knrma Parana reads Sara band Sfirya 
instead (XL VII, 29), but none of them cfin be iden- 
tified, 

Vidi^a— Vidi^a, as is well known, is modern Bhilsa, 

and the river of this name must be connected with 

\ .. 

M Vidisa country. \ 

Vetravati— It is the modern Betwa that flows into 
the Jumna. 

Sipra— The river is referred to by Kalidasa in his 
Meghadnta (I, 31, 32). On it stood Ujjayinl, 

Avarnl — The Vayu reads AvantS instead, in which 
case it must be a river of theAvantI or Malwa country 
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identifiable with the river Avanti which rises near 
Mhow and flows into Cambal (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 
295, notes). 

The more important of the minor mountains in 
the Epics and Puranas that may be said to be asso- 
ciated -with the tb® Vindhya and the Pariyatra 
are the Urjjayanta, the Eaivataka, the Arbuda, the 
Kolclhala, the Citrakuta, the Amarakaptaka, the 
Vaibhraja and the Vatasvana. The Urjjayanta has 
long been identified with the Girnar mountain and 
the Kaivataka with the hill opposite Girnar. Arbuda 
survives in the mount Abu (c/. the Arbuda Khapda 
of the Skanda Purana). The Amarakantaka is the 
source of the Sone, the Mahanad! and the Narmmada. 
The Kolahala is the small range of hills in Bundel- 
khand, while Citrakuta still bears its old name and 
is situated not very far from Prayag, Vaibhraja is 
undoubtedly the Vaibhara of the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavarhsa, one of the five hills of Eajagrha in Bihar. 
Vatasvana has been identified by Beglar with Bathan 
In south Bihar (Arch. Sur. Bep. VIII, p. 46). 

All the rivers issuing from the Himavat and the 
different Kulacalas and K§udraparvatas ‘"^possess holy 
merit j all are rivers flowing into the ocean ; all are 
mothers of the world ^ they are well known to cleanse 
from all sin. And other small streams, are mentioned 
in thousands, 0, Brahman, those which flow only 
during the rainy season, and those which flow at all 
seasons.” (Pargiter, Mark P., pp. 306-307). ^ 

1. S^Yah ptmyab sarasYatyah sarYVi; Gangah samudragah 
TisGasya mataralj sarvYalj sarvYSh pSpaharah smrtah ’ 
anyah sahasras'as'eoktah ksudranadyo dYijott'ama 
PraYrtkalavahah santi sadakalaYahas'ca yah. 

' . ^ (Mark P., p. 67, 30-33.) 
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COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OP INDIA 
(Epic and Pauranic Sources) 
BHARATAVAESA AND ITS VARIOUS DIVISIONS 

The JambudvTpa, according to Puranic authors, 
was originally divided into seven varsas, namely Ilavyta 
or Meru var§a, Ramyaka or Ramanaka (Matsya, 113, 
61 j Mbh. VI, 8. 2) or Nllavar^a (Brahma^da, 34, 46), 
Hiranmaya or Svetavarsa (Brahmarida, 34. 46 j Agni 
107. 7), Uttarakuru or Syugavad — (Brda, 34. 47) or 
Airsvata-varsa (Mbh. VI, 6. 87), Bharata or Himava 
(Brda, 84. 44, 53) or Himavata (Brda, 35. 30, Matsya, 
113. 28) or Ajanabha (Ind. Ant. 1899. p. 1), Kiihpuru§a 
or Hemakuta-varga (Brda, 34. 44) or Haimavata-var§a 
(Mbh. VI, 6. 7) or Kiriinara-khapda (Ain-i-Akbari, IIX, 
pp. 30. 31), and Harivar§a or Ni§adhavar§a (Brda, 84. 
45). Two other varsas, namely, Bhadra^va or Malya- 
vad-varsa and Ketumala or Gandhmadana-var§a (Brda, 
34. 47, 48), were later on added to the original seven, 
thus bringing the total number of varsas to nine (for 
sapta-varsani, see Matsya, 113-14 ; Brda, 35, 24 ; ibid, 
28, Mbh. VI. 6. 53 3 for nava-varsani, see, Matsya, 114, 
85 ‘ Brda, 34, 48 ; ibid, 35, 7 ; Nllakaptha’s Com. on 
Mbh. VI. 6, 37). Of these var§as Bharatava^a lay 
most to the South. It was separated from the Kiih- 
purusa by the Himavat, and had the shape of a bow 
(Matsya, 113, 32 ; Brda, 35,. 33' j Mbk VI. 6, - 38). It 
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lay between tbe Himavat to the north and the sea to 
the south (Vayu, 45, 75-76 ; Vis^iii, II. 3. 1.)^ 

The name Bharatavarsa is said to have been derived 
from King Bharata, a descendant of Priyavrata, son 
of Mann Sv’ayambhava.2 

Bharatavarsa, according to Puranic Cosmology, 
W’as divided into ?iava hhcmdas or nine divisions. 
According to Marhamteya Piiraoia they are : 
Indradvipah Kasernmans-Tamraparpo Gabhastiman 
Nagadvipastatha Saumyo Gandharvvo Varnpastatha 
Ayaih tii navamastesaih dvipah sagarasamvrtali”^ 
Yojananam sahasram vai dvipo yam daksipottarat 

Brahmanah Ksatriya Vai^yfib Sudras^cantahsthita 

dvija"* 

These nine ‘bhedas^ or ‘khandas’ of Bharatavarsa 
are mentioned also in the famous astronomical work, 
the Siddhanta Siromapi (III, 41) of the celebrated 
astronomer Bhaskaracarya, as well as in the majority 
of Purapas. The Vamana and the Garuda Pnrapas 
however replace Saumya and Gandharva by Kataha 
and Siiiihala. The ninth dvipa which is described as 
‘encircled by seas, extending over thousand yojanas 
from north to south, ^ with Kiratas at the eastern 


1 . For the bistorioal value and otherwise of the different Pau- 

ranic Yargas, see, Bay Ohaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
pp, 64-80. 

2. Br(|a, 84, 55 ; Bhaga, XI, 2. 16 if. 

3. The Nagarasamvrtah of Alberuni is obviously a copyist’s 
mistake (Indica, 1,295). 

4. Mark. P. 57. 

6. According to the Skanda Parana, Eumarika Khanda exten* 
ded from only the Mahendra mountain to the Pariyatra (Kumarika 
Khanda, 89, 113) ; according to the Garuda Purana, however, it 
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extreme and Yavanas at the western and Brahmaiias, 
Ksatriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras residing between^ 
is not mentioned by name in the majority of the 
PurSnas. The name is supplied by the Yamana 
Pnrapa as Kumara (XIII. ii) and by the Kumarika 
Khap^ani of the Skanda Pnrapa as Knmririka 
(39. 69), The KaYyamImSmsa of Bajasekhara also 
gives the name of the ninth dylpa as liumarl 
(Dei^a-vibhaga, p. 92). The Markandeya Pura^a along 
with other Puranas describe the nine dvipas as ^sepa- 
rated by seas and as being miitimlly inaccessible’ 
(Samudrantarita jneyaste tvagamyah parasparam,Mark. 
575).. But Eharatavar^a, as we now know it, is not 
separated by seas within itself, nor are its component 
parts ‘hnntually inaccessible” j Bharatavarsa is not 
thus our India of present geographical area. That 
Bharatavarsa connoted a much larger area than India 
proper will be evident from the fact that only one of 
its islands, the ninth, stands for India proper. The 
‘ninth dvipa,’ i.e. the Kumari or Kumarika dvipa is 
described to be surrounded by sea and to have been 
inhabited by the KirStas and the eastern extreme and 
Yavanas at the western with Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vai^yas and Sudras thrown within. The Kuniarl dvipa 
thus seems to be identical with India proper j and in 
its account the Paurapic authors seem to describe a 
condition of India as in about the first century A. D., 
when Ptolemy locates the Kirrhadia, doubtless identi- 
cal with the Kiratas, in the eastern region (Of. Majum- 
dar’s edition of Ptolemy, p, 219) and the inscriptions 

was bounded on the east by the Kiratas, on the west by the Yava- 
nas, on the south by the Andhras and on the north by the 
Turuskas (55. 6), 
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of A4oka place the Yonas or Yavanas along with the 
Kamhojas and Gandharas^ Bharatavar^a thus deno- 
ted a imich. larger area than India proper ^ 

As to the identifications of eight other dvipas there 
is much scope for speculation, and hence a great deal 
of disagreement among scholars. Thus Alberuni 
identifies Indradvlpa with Madhyadesa, L e., the 
middle country (Indica I, p, 296) while Abul Fazl in 
his Ain-i-Akhari places it between Lahka and 
Mahendra hills ( III, p. 31 ) which somewhat agrees 
with the location of the dvipa as described in Skanda- 
purapa. 

Surendranath Majumdar Sastri identifies it with 
Burma. The next dvTpa, Kaserumat, is placed by 
Alberuni to the east of Madhyadesa, and between 
Mahendra and Sukti hills by Abul Fazl. 

Majumdar identifies it with the Malay Peninsula. 
The third dvipa, Tamravarpa or ( Tamraparpa or 
Tamraparpi ) is placed in the south-east by Alberuni 
and between Sukti and Malaya by Abul Fazl, It is 
probably identifiable with the region drained by the 
river Tamrapariil in the extreme South, The dvipa 
is also identifiable with Ceylon which the Greek Geo- 
graphers knew as Taprobane, and is referred to in the 
inscriptions of A4oka as Tambapanpi. Gabhastimat, 

1 Of. also the Mahavamsa, Geiger’s trans. p. 85, p. 194, n ; 
Gf. also the invasion of the Indo-Greeks in the time of the Suhgas, 
and later of the Eactrian Greeks. 

2 Pargiter rightly observes that the description of Kumari- 
dvipa does not fully accord with the geographical position of 
India, for India proper “is not surrounded by the sea, but bounded 
by it only on the east, south and west, and only partially so on 
the east and west for verse 8 places the KiritaS and Yavanas 
respectively.” Mark. p. 284 u, 
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according to Abul Fazlj lay between the Eksa and the 
Malaya, and according to Alberuni, to the south of the 
Madhyade^a. According to Smith Nagadvipa seems 
to be identical with the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon 
( Early History of India, 4th Bdn., p. 491 ) Saumya 
has not been identified, but Kataha which is the subs- 
titute reading in the Vamana Puraria has been rightly 
identified wfith Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
G-andharva is placed by Alberuni to the north-west of 
the Madhyadesa ; it is doubtless identical with the 
well-known and very ancient region of Gandlulra. 
Garuda Puraija reads Simpala instead which is Ceylon. 
Varupa, the eighth dvipa, is placed by Abul P'azl 
between the Sahya and the Vindhya. 

Perhaps older and certainly more accurate than the 
tradition of the Pauranic Nmakha7i4a is the division 
of Bharatavarsa into nine bhedas by the celebrated 
astronomers Para^ara and Varahamihira. ^ These 
astronomers and astrologers conceived the shape of 
India as that of a tortoise ( khrma ) lying outspread ; 
they therefore describe the country as Kurma-cahra. 
Each of the nine bhedas is called a varga by Varaha ‘ 
Bharatavarsa is thus divided into nine parts conform- 
ing to the nine of the ten points of the compass, e. g. 
the central, eastern, southern, western, northern, 
south-eastern or Agneya, south-western or Nairta 
north-western of VUyava and north-eastern Aisdna. 
Pancala was the main district in the central division, 
Magadha in the eastern, Kulinda in the north-eastern, 
Madra in the northern, Harahaura ( or Hara Hupa ) 

1 Varahamiliira is supposed to have adopted the tradition 
earlier recorded by Paras^ara in his PsiT^' AT atO/fitTci, See, Kern’s 
edu. of Kphatsarphita of VSfi'aha, pi 82» - ^ 
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in the north-western, Sindhn in the western, xinarta 
in the south-western, Avanta in the southern, and 
Ealihga in the south-eastern ( Bdiat Saiii, Ch. XIY. 
32,33). But when Varaha comes to his details, he 
assigns Sindhu and Sauvira in the south-western 
division ( Nairta ) along with Pahlava and Kamboja 
and evidently Anarta also ( Ibid, XIV. 17 ). ‘‘This 
mistake is certainly as old as the eleventh century, as 
Abu Eihftn has preserved the names Varaha^s abstract 
in the same order as they now stand in the BrJiat 
SmnMta ( Eeinaud, Memoire sur ITnde, pp. 116, 117 
cf. no. II, map. fig. 3 ). These details are also sup- 
ported by the Markandeya Puraiia, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south-west.” i 

But the most accurate from the geographical point 
of view is the description of our country divided into 
five and seven regions as given in the Puraipa and the 
MaJiabharata. The division of India into five regions 
is however as old as the Atharvaveda ( XIX. 17.1-9) 
and the Aitareya Brahmana ( VIII. 14 ), and was 
adopted by later Brahmanical and Buddhistic authori- 
ties.^ Thus Smrti writers like Baudhayaua seem to 
suggest a five-fold division while Eaja^ekhara in his 
Kmyarmmmnsa actually adopts it. Buddhist writers 
like Yuan Ohwang and authors of earlier texts also 
follow the same division. The Mahabharata also 
describes five divisions in detail, the central or Mad- 
hyade^a, the eastern, southern, western and nothern 
and at least three, the Matsya, Viyu and Visnu pura- 
p.as, agree with it. According to the Vi§yu Purana, 
Madhyade^a was occupied by the Eurus and Pancalas, 

1 Cunniogbam’s Geography, Majumdar’s Edn., p. 7 and note. 

2 Law, Geography of Eaxly Buddhism, Intro., p. xis#. 
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the east by the people of Kamartlpa, the south by the 
Pundras, Kalingas and Magadhas, the west by the 
Saura,stras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, Kartisas, MalavaSj 
SauvTras and Saindhavas, and the north (?) by the 
Hunas, Salvas, the people of Sakala, Ambasthas, 
ParasikaSj Eamas etc. ( Wilson^s Visnu Purapa, Vol. 
II. Bk. II. 3, p. 132 5 there is, however no mention of 
the northern division in the text but it is nevertheless 
evident). The Vispu Purana list of countries is very 
meagre ; the Mahabharata has a much longer cata- 
logue, but it is without any arrangement • so also in 
the Padmapurapa. 

The longest list of countries and peoples of India 
is however, contained in Markandeya, the Brahmanda 
and the Vayu. Both the Markapdeya and the 
Brahmap.da refer to the territorial divisions of India 
( Kumarldvipa ) as numbering seven, the latter 
expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavarsa 
was divided into seven regions ( Sapta Khandam).^ 
But this division into seven regions is not anything 
fundamentally different from the division into five 
which is adopted by the majority of the Purarias and 
the Mahabharata. This will be evident from the lists 
of the divisions which are as follows : the Madhyadesa, 
the Udicya or north, the Pracya or east, Daksi^apatha 
or south, the Aparanta or west, the Vindhyan region 
and the Himalayan region ( Parvata^reyifj^ah ). 

The Markapdeya^ Purana has also a second classi- 
fication, apart from this seven, into nine, adopted 
certainly from the astronomical and astrological work 


1 Brahmaruja, 36, 64. 
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of Varaliamihira and PaiTisara. There India is descri- 
bed as resting on Visiiii in the form of a tortoise 
looking eastward ; the various countries and peoples of 
Bharatavarsa are distributed accordingly over the 
several parts of his body, together with corresponding 
lunar constellations. The majority of the names of 
countries and peoples is very much the same as we 
find in the Nadyadivarnana section of the samepuraria, 
but there is also quite a good lot of names that are 
entirely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that geographically 
speaking the division of our country into seven regions 
is more accurate and more in accord with reality. We, 
therefore, propose to follow^ the account as given in the 
nadyacU variimm section (Ch. 57) and supplement it 
by names of peoples and countries as mentioned in the 
astronomical section ( Ch. 68 ). The Brahmapda and 
the Vayu Purfipas, and as a matter of fact other 
Purapas also, give us nothing more than what is there 
in these two sections of the Markapdeya Purapa. 

SHAPE OP INDIA 

It has already been pointed out that according to 
the Ktmnanwesa section ( i.e. astronomical ) of the 
Markapdeya Purapa as well as the works of onr early 
astronomical authors the shape of India was like that 
of a tortoise “lying outspread and facing eastwards.’^ 
This conception ignores the extreme southern region of 
the country. Prom the geographical standpoint, a 
sober account is given in a number of Puranas as well 
as in the Mahabharata which describe India as having 
the shape of a bow ( Matsya, 113, 32 • Brda, 35, 33, 
Mbh. VI., 6, 38). Nilakaptha, the celebrated Gommen- 
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tator of the Mahabliarata, confirms the how-likc des- 
cription of the country (Commy. on the Mbh. YI, fi. 
3-5 ), but he also speaks of Bharatavarsa as being 
triangular in shape (Ibid. YIj 6. 3-5) which is certainly 
a better description. The most accurate description, 
however, seems to be the one as given in the nadyadi 
varymid section of the Markandeya Purfina. India 
according to this conception, is “constituted with a 
four-fold conformation. On its south and west and 
east is the great ocean ^ the TIimavat range stretches 
along on its north, like the string of a bow.^"’-’ 

MADHYA-DESA OE CENTEAL EEG-ION^ 

Matsya^vaktltah Kulyasca Kuntalah KasT Ivosalah 
Atharvasca Kalingasca Malaka^ca Vrkaih saha 
Madhyade^ya Janapadah praya^o^mT prakTrtitah ii 
Sahyasya c’ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadi I 
Prthivyampi Krtsnayarii sa prade^o manoramah || 
Govardhanam puraiii ramyam Bhargavasya 

mahatmanah I 
(Mark P. 57. 32-35). 


1 Mark. P. 57. 59 Pargiter’s Tr. p. 847, According to Cunning- 
ham, the Mahabharata has another description of the shape of the 
country, that of an equilateral triangle “which was divided into 
four smaller equal triangles. The apex of the triangle is Cape 
Comorin, and the base is formed by the line of the Himalaya 
mountains.” Anc. Geo. of India, Majurndar’s Edn. p. 6. 

For other descriptions of the shape of India, see, ibid, pp. 1-13 ; 
Camb. Hist, of India, 1, pps 400-402 ; Bay Chaudhuri, Studies in 
Indian Antiquities, pp. 84-86 ; Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, Intro., p. xixff. 

2 For the boundaries of Madhyades''a, see Law, Ibid, pp. 1-2, 
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According to the Mahabharata (Sabha 
P. XXX, 1105-6) the Matsya country of the Matsya 
people was situated south or south-west of Indrapras- 
tha, and west of Surasena (Virata P. V. 141-45). 
According to Manu it was within the limits of 
Brahmarsidesa ( Manuj II, 19 ). The Mahabharata 
mentions (Balya p. XXXVI, 1978-76) Upaplavya or 
Upaplava, a city situated at a distance of two days^ 
journey by chariot from Hastinapura, as its capital 
(Udyoga P. LXXXIII 3910-17 : LXXXV. 3040). It is 
difliciilt to ascertain if Upaplavya -was the same as 
Bairata or Biratanagara which is also said to have been 
the capital city of the Matsya. Viratanagara was so 
called because it was the capital of Virata, king of the 
Matsyas. According to Buddhist tradition it was one 
of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. The Matsya country 
comprised the modern territory of Jaipur including the 
whole of the present territory of Alwar with a portion 
of Bharatpur. 

The Vayu Purapa reads Vatsas instead of Matsyas 
(XLV. 110). The kingdom of the Vaihsas or Vatsas is 
mentioned in Buddhist texts as one of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas. According to the Mahabharata Vatsa 
or Vatsya kingdom was situated to the east of Indra- 
prastha (Sabha P. XXIX. 1084) ; its king Vatsa was a 
grandson of king Bivodasa of Benares (Hari V. XXIX. 
1687, 1597). The capital of the Vatsa country was 
Kau^Smb! identical with modern Kosam near Allaha- 
bad. V 

A^vakutas— -Such as a tribe or country is unknown : 
it is obviously a misreading, for the Vayu Purapa 
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yeads Kisas^as, Kisastas or Kisadyas instead (XL V. 
IIG), and the Matsya reads Kiratas (GXIII. 36). But 
we have otherwise no information of the location of 
the Kiratas in the Madhyade^a ; epic and panranic 
tradition places them in the eastern region as we sliall 
see later on j evidently the Kiratas are out of 2 dace 
here. 

Kulyas — No such tribe or country is known ; but 
it may be possible that they were the same people as 
the Kulutas, a republican communityj who are men- 
tioned in inscriptions of about the 1st century A. B. 
The Kulutas dwelt in the Punjab along with such 
tribes as the Malavas, Yaudheyas, Arjunayanas, 
IJdumbaras, Kunindas etc. 

Kuntalas— The Bhlsma Parva (IX. 347, 369, and 
367) of the Mahabharata has some references to this 
tribe. The tribe referred to in verse 347 of the Bhisraa 
Parva is probably the one referred to here in the 
Markapdeya Purapa. The Kuntalas evidently occu- 
pied a country contiguous to Ka^i and Kosala where 
Cunningham found a region called Kuntila near 
Chunar. The tribe mentioned in verse 359 .seems to 
have been a western people as they are mentioned 
along with jpeoples residing in the western region. 
The third tribe mentioned in verse 3G7 was the well- 
known Kuntala people of the South who played an 
important role in the history of the Deccan. 

Kfisl— Celebrated as one of the oldest janapadas 
Ka^i finds mention in each and every ancient work 
of importance, Brahmanical or Buddhist. It is the 
ancient Varanasi. According to the Bamayapa (Adi. 
IL XII, 20) KasI was a kingdom while Prayfiga and 
the regions around it were still a forest (Of. Kalakavapa). 
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The Harivaiii^a refers to its early vicissitudes (XXIX 
and XXXII) while the Udyoga Parva of the Maha- 
bharata alludes to Krs^a's repeated burning of the 
city (XLYII. 1883). 

Kosala— -Evideiitty Uttara Kosala or Northern 
Kosala is meant for another Kosala which was called 
Daksina Kosala or Maha-Kosala mentioned later 
on in verse 54 of Chap. 57 of the Markapdeya Purana. 
According to epic tradition, Ayodhya on the Sarayti 
seems to have been the earliest capital, but later on, 
in Buddhist times, Ayodhya sank to the level of an 
unimportant city but Saketa and SavatthI were two 
of the six important cities of India. ^ 

Atharvas and Arkalingas — These two names are 
evidently misreadings, and it is difficult to find out 
what the correct form had been. The Vayu Puraiia 
reads atlia parhe tilafigasca instead of Atliarvmm 
Kaliftgaka, while the Matsya reads Atharmscci 
KalhigasGa. All these readings are improbable. Ti- 
laiigas are well-known as a southern people, identical 
with the Trikalihgas, and mentioned in Chap, 58, 
verse 28 of the Markapdeya Purana in connection 
with the southern people. Avantas and Kalihgas are 
also well-known peoples but they are not knowm to 
have been located in the Madhyade^a. In fact the 
Markandeya Purana refers to the Avantas as Yindhyan 
tribe (Oh. 57 ; verses 62 and 55) and to the Kalihgas 
once as a northern (Ibid ; Y. 37) and at another time 
as a southern tribe (Ibid, V. 46), The reference to 
the Kalihgas as a northern tribe is certainly erroneous. 
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Malakas — The Vayn Parana reads Magadhas 
instead and the Matsya reads Mukas. Both are mis- 
readings, for the Magadhas are mentioned as an 
eastern people in verse 44 of Chap. 57 of the Marban- 
deya Pnraiia. Pargiter suggests (Mark. P., p. 809) 
that the reading should be Malajas, The Mala jas 
‘'are mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhlsma Parva, 
IX, 857) and Eamayana (Adi K. XXVII, 16-23) and 
from the course described in the latter poem as taken 
by Visvamitra and Eama, it appears they were neigh- 
bours of the Karusas and occupied the district of 
Shahabad, west of the Sone.,....(Ibid, 8-16). 

Vrhas - — This tribe is similarly referred to in the 
Mahabharata (Bhl§ma P. LI. 2106) j but the Matsya 
Purana reads Andhakas instead. The Andhakas, 
were very intimately associated with the Yadavas, and 
are often referred to in the Mahabharata (Udyoga P. 
LXXXV, 304 ; Harivaiii^a, XXXV. 1907-8 ; ibid, 
XXXIX, 2041 etc.) but they are known to have been 
located in Western India of Aparanta. A more correct' 
reading appears to be Vrspihas, 

The Markandeya list of peoples and countries of 
Madhyade4a does not seem to be complete ; for, the 
Vayu and Matsya Purapas enumerate few countries 
more (Vayu, XLV, 109-110 ; Matsya, CXIII. 85, 36), 
and the Mahabharata seems to confirm it (Bhlsma P. 
IX. 346-7 ). These countries : and peoples are as 
follows ; the Kurus, Pancalas, Saiyas, Jahgalas, 8u- 
rasenas, Bhadrabas, Bodhas and the lords of Satapatha. 
The Matsya Purana however, gives the last two names 
as Bahy as and Pataccaras. 

Kurus — The land of the Kurus was well-known as 
one of the sixteen mahajanapadas in the days of the 
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Buddha ; many a Buddliist legend is associated with 
the Eurus and their country. ^ They are also very 
intimately connected with epic tradition j indeed the 
Mahabharata grew- up with the Kuru people and their 
country as its background. The ancient liuru country 
may be said to have comprised the Euruksetra or 
Thaiiesvar. The region included Sonapat, Amini 
Kamal and Panipat, and was situated between 
the Sarasvatl on the north and Brsadvatl on 
the south. 

According to Pargiter the Kurus occupied the 
country ‘■'Trom the Sivis and sub-Himalayan tribes 
on the north to Matsya, Surasena and South PaScala 
on the South, and between North Pancala on the east 
and Marubhhmi (the- Eajputana desert) on the west. 
Their territory appears to have been divided into three 
♦parts, Euruk§etra, the Euros and the Eurujaiigala 
(Adi P. CIX. 4337-40). Kuruk§etra, The cultivated 
land of the Kurus^ comprised the whole tract on the 
west of the Jumna and included the sacred region 
between the Sarasvatl and Dr^advatl (Vana P. 
liXXXIII. 5071-78 and 7073-76 ; Eainayana, Ay odhy a 
K. LXX. 12 5 Megha D. I. 49'50)...Euru-iahgala, The 
waste land of the Kurus’ was the eastern part of their 
territory and appears to have comprised the tract 
between the Ganges and North Pancala (Earn. Ayo- 
dhya K. LXXII j Mbh. Sabha P. XIX. 793-94). The 
middle region between the Ganges and Jiiinna seems 
to have been called simply the liuru’s country.'"’ 

PancaZ(js--AccGrdmg to Buddhist tradition Pan- 
oala had two divisions : Uttara Pancala and Daksiiia 
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Pancala. Mahabharata also refers to these two divi- 
sions of the country, the capital of Uttara Pancala. 
was Ahicchatra or Ghatravatl ( identical with modern 
Jiamnagar in the Bareilly*’ district ), while Southern. 
Pancala had its capital at Kampilya ( Mbh. 138. 73- 
74 ), identical with modern Kampil in the Parokha- 
bad district. According to Buddhist tradition as 
contained in the Bivyavadana, the capital of Uttara 
Pancala was Hastinapura while according to the Jata- 
kas Kapillanagara was the capital.^ 

Pancala was originally the country north and west 
of Delhi from the foot of Himalayas to the river Chain- 
bal, but it was divided into North and South Pancala, 
separated by the Ganges. It roughly corresponds tu 
incdern Budaon, Purrukhabad and the adjoining 
districts of the U. P. 

S'alvas — The Salvas as a j)eople are often men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata; in the Vanaparva^ they 
are also mentioned as Salveyas (CCLXIII, 155/6-82 ).. 
They lived not very far from the Kurus and drigart- 
tas ( Virata P. I, 11-12 ; Ibid, XXX). Satyavan was a 
Salva prince (Vana P. GCXCII) j the story of Ky§na s. 
conquest of the Salva country points to the fact that 
they were located somewhere contiguously with the 
Yadavas ( Vana p. XIV-XXII ; Udyoga p. XLVII.' 
188G ; Drona p. XI. 335 ). Pargiter therefore thinks. 

that the Balva country was situated along the 
western side of the Aravalli hills, 

Pargiter’s suggestion that „ the Jangalas 
are the same as the people of Kurujahgalas is evi 
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clently correct, since they are mentioned along with 
the Knrus and contiguous tribes ( see above ), and 
there are no other people of this name mentioned 
in ancient texts or inscriptions. 

Siirasena lay not far from the country 
of the Kurus and the Matsyas. In fact, it was located 
immediately to the south of the Kuru country and to 
the east of the Matsya country. Surasena became 
famous in epic and pauranic literature because of its 
connection with Krepa and the Yadava tribe. The 
country had its capital at Mathura which stood on the 
Jamima. The epic and pauranic story of Karhsa’vS 
attempt to make himself a tyrant at Mathura by over- 
powering the Yfidavas, and his consequent death at 
the hands of Kpsna is not only referred to by Patan- 
jali but also by the Jatakas. The early Greek writers 
knew Scirasena as Sourasendi Presumably the 
Surasenas belonged to the Yadava tribe, for Mathura, 
the capital of the Surasenas, is specially called the 
capital of the Yadavas and the kings ruling at 
Mathura also belonged to that tribe ( Harivamsa, 
LYII, 3180-83 • LXXIX. 4124-34, etc. ). 

BhaAraharas~~'I'b.e location of the Bhadrakaras 
is difficult to determine as well as their identity ; 
doubtless they are the same as the Bhadrakaras (Sabha 
P. XIII, 590 ) and the Bhadras ( Vana P. GGLIII, 
15256 ) of the Mahabharata. The people may be said 
to have had their habitat near about the Kurus, the 
Matsyas and the Surasenas. It is not improbable that 
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the Uttamabhadras known in historical times as a 
republican tribe were a section of the epic and pauranic 
Bhadrakas or Bhadras. 

BodJias — The Bodhas are mentioned also in the 
Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XIII. 590 ; Bhisma P. IX. 
347 ), and perhaps also in the Eamaj^apa as Bodhis 
(Ayodhya li. LXX. 15). These people were probably 
located somewhere in the eastern districts of the 
Punjab. 

The reading Bahyas of the Matsya Purapa seems 
to be erroneous, since the name is not met with else- 
where, if of course, they are not equated with the 
Bfihikas. 

8'atapatha — This is unintelligible, and obviously 
•erroneous. Pataccara is indeed a better reading, for a 
people of this name is also mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Sabha P. XIII. 590-91 j XXX. 1108 ,* 
Virata P. I, 11-12, etc. ). 

After the catalogue of countries and peoples in the 
Madhyade^a the Markandeya Purana has the following 
passage : 

Sahyasya c’ottare yastu yatra Grodavari nadi | 

Prthivyamapi Krtsnayam sa prade^o manoramah [I 

Govardhanam puram ramyam Bhargavasya 

mahatmanah I 

The Vayu purana, however, reads Sahyasya c’otta- 
rarddhe tu instead of Sahyasya c’ottare yastu j the for- 
mer indeed makes a better reading, for any people who 
are said to hate been located just to the north of 
the Sahya mountains cannot be said to be within 
Madhyade^a. According to the reading as given in 
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the Yayu and also in the Matsya ( Sahyasyancmtare 
c'aite ) the people mentioned in this passage, i. e. 
the Bhfirgavas, were located along the ( northern half 
of the ) Sahya mountains and the region in which the 
Godavari flows. ‘‘This region and the country wnst of 
it on the other side of these mountains and the 
tract northwards to the Narmada-’'’, Pargiter points out, 
“are connected in many a story with Bhrgu, his son 
Cyavana and his descendants (Mbh. AdiP. CLXXYIII, 
(5802-10 ; YanaP. OXXI, CXXII, LXXXIX. 8364- 
(55, CX’V. 10150-2, etc.). The Bnargavas were 
however, a numerous race and spread into other 
regions : they are also mentioned as one of the eastern 
peoples” (Murkandeya Puraiia, Ch. 43). The 

Bhargavas were probably identical with the Bhaggas 
of the Buddhist texts who were located at Suiiisum- 
aragiri in the Majjhimadesa. ^ 

APAEANTA & UDlCYA or NOETH-WESTEEN 
AND THE NOETHEEN COUNTEIES 

Yahlika Yatadhanasca Abhlrah Kalatoyakah \\ 
Aparanta^ca Sudra^ca Pallavas^ca Garmakhandikah j 
Gandhara Yavanaicaiva Sindliu-Sauvlra-Madrakali \[ 

f . . . . 

Satadruyah Kalihga&a Parada Harabhusikah | 
Mathara Bahubhadra&a Kaikeya Das^amalikah II 
K§atriyopanive&^ca Yai^ya-Sudrakulani ca 1 
Kamboja Darada^caiva Barbara Harsavardhanah ii 
Cinascaiva tu Kharasca baliula Bahyato narah ( 
Atreya^ca Bharadvajah Puskalasca Kaserukah \\ 
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Lampakali Stllakarasca Ciilika Jagii^ailj Saha ! 
Aiipaclhascanimadrasca liiratanaSca Jfitayah n 
Tamasa Hahisamargasca Kasmirastuhganastatha | 
Sulikali Kuliakascaiva Urnfi darvastathaiva ca ii 

Ete desa hyudicyaski 

(Markandeya Parana, Ch. 67. 35-42). 

The northern peoples are the Vahlikas, Vatadhfinas, 
the Abhiras, the Kalatoyakas, the Aparantas, the Sad- 
ras, the Pallavas, the Carinakandikas, the G-andhriras, 
the A'avanas, the Sindhus, the Sauviras, the Madrakas, 
the Satadrujas, the Ealihgas, the Paradas, the Hara- 
bhusikas, the Alatharas, the Bahubhadras, the Kai- 
keyas, the Basamalikas, the settlements of the Ksatriy- 
as, the families of the Yai^yas and Sudras, the 
liambojas, the Daradas, the Barbaras, the Harsa- 
yardhanas, the Ginas, the Kharas, and the various 
peoples who live outside, the Atreyas, the Bharadvajfls, 
the Pu^kalas, the Kaserukas, the Lampakas, the 
Sulakaras, the Culikas, the Jagudas, the Aupadhas, the 
Animadras, the Kiratas, the Tamasas, the Harhsamar- 
gas, the Ka4mlras, the Tunganas, the Sulikas, the 
Kuhakas, the Urpas and the Barvas. 

They are the same people as the Yal- 
hlkas or Valhikas. For a detailed account of this tribe 
readers are referred to my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
I-Ij-pp. 58-60. 

Vdtadhdnas— The Vayu Purapa reads Tfidhadhanas 
which is evidently a mistake, for the people referred 
to are mentioned several times in the Mahabharata 
under the name Yatadhanas (Sabha P. Ij 1826 ; Udyo- 
ga P. Ill, 86 ‘ Bhi^ma P. IX, 354 j Bropa P, XI, 898). 
The Mahabharata includes the name of their king 
Yatadiiana under., the Krodha-vdsa group ( Adi 
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Parva, LXVII. 2695-9) to which also belonged the 
eponymous kings of theVahllkas, Madras and Saiivlras. 
Evidently the Yatadhanas were connected with these 
peoples and were located contiguously to these tribes. 
The Vatadhanas were also among the peoples that 
assembled on the side of the Kauravas, and from the 
reference as given in the Udyoga Parva (XVIII, 596- 
601) and Sabha Parva (XXXI. 1190-91) it appears that 
the tribe was located somewhere on the eastern side 
of the Sutlej. According to Mann (X. 21) a Vatadhana 
was the off-spring of an outcaste Brahman and a 
Brahman woman ; “buV’, says Pargiter, “that is no 
doubt an expression of the same arrogance which in 
later times stigmatised all the Punjab races as out- 
castes ” 

Ahluras — According to the Mahabharata (Sabha P., 
XXXI, 1192) the Abhiras were classed into three 
divisions. One dwelt along the Sarasvatl, one lived by 
fishing and may perhaps be interpreted as having 
their location along the sea-coast and the third dwell- 
ing on the mountains. Mahabharata mentions them 
several times, and the Eamayana at least twice in the 
Kiskindhya Kanda (XLIII. 5 and 19). For a detailed 
account of the tribe readers are referred to my Ancient 
Vol. II, pp. 51-64. 

Kalatoyahas— lLhQ Mahabharata reads Kslajosakas 
instead (Bhigma P. IX, 364) • but neither the Kala- 
toyakas nor the Kalajosakas are identifiable. 

Aparcmtas — The Vayu Purana reads Aparltas and 
Matsya Purandharas instead ; both are evidently 
erroneous. The Bhlgma Parva list agrees with that 
of the Markan,<leya Purana, and mention is often made 
of the tribe in the Mahabharata * as Aparanta or 
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Aparaiitas (Bhisma P. IX. 355 * Vana P. CCXYII, 
7885-56 ; Santi P. XLIX, 1780-82). Generally the term 
is applied to all the tribes living in the western 
region of India, but the Markandeya and the Bhisnia 
Parva list must also be taken to signify a particular 
tribe. According to the astronomical list of the 
Markandeya (Chap. 58) the tribe seems to have been 
located north of the Sindhu-Sauvlra country. 

8'udras — In the Mahabharata theSudras are almost 
invariably associated with the Abhiras (Sabha P. XXXI. 
1192 ; Bhisma IX, 375 • Drona P. XX. 798 • Salya P, 
XXXVIII, 2119-20) ,* and were considered to be out- 
side the pale of Aryanism. The Kamfiyana (Ki§ li. 
XLIII, 19) and some of the PurSnas read Suras 
instead which certainly is erroneous. A definite 
location of the tribe is provided by a 41oka in the 
Mahabharata which places them in western Rajputana 
where the Sarasvati disappears (Sudrabhiran prati 
dveaad yatro na§ta Sarasvati, Mbh. IX, 37. 1). 

The Mahabhasya of Patanjali to which we can 
assign a definite date is perhaps the earliest authority 
that introduces the Sudras in Indian history (Patan- 
jali, I, 2. 3). There the tribe is associated with the 
Abhiras, a tradition which as we have seen is upheld 
by the Mahabharata and the Puranas as well (e. g., 
vide Visnu P. by Wilson, Bk. II, Chap. 3, p. 133). The 
Sudras were evidently identical with the Sodrai 
(Sogdai) of Greek historians of Alexander’s time who 
place them in the western region of the Punjab. 

Pallavas—The Vayn Parana reads Pahlavas (XLV. 
115) which obviously is the correct reading, for the 
Pallavas were admittedly a southern people. The 
Pahlavas are generally identified with the Pehlavis 
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or ancient Persians, The Bhisma ParFa list of the- 
Mahabharata mentions two tribes of this name (IXj 
855 and 873), there appear to be no data to make 
a distinction as the allusions to the Palilavas are 
generally vague, unless it be supposed there was a 
Pahlava colony in the Punjab ; and this supposition 
would suit this verse, for the Persians were altogether 
outside India. The Harivamsa says king Sagara de- 
feated a great confederation of Palilavas and other- 
people, abrogated their laws, degraded them and made 
them wear beards (XIII, 763-64 3 XIV, 775-783) ; but 
this seems to be a late fable . h 

GarmakhaxicUJms — :The Blatsya Puraiia reads Atta- 
kliandikas, or Catta-khapdikas, and the Bliiisma Parva 
list of the Mahabharata (IX, 855) Carmamapdalas 
instead. These names are not identifiable j but 
PargitePs suggestion of its identification with' Samar- 
kand is interesting and ingenuous. 

Gmidkaras—-k great and famous people known 
from very ancient times. They practically occupied 
the whole lower basin of the Kabul river. Some 
passages of the Mahabharata seem to suggest that the 
Gfindharas were an impure peole (Santi Parvaj LXV, 
2429-81 y€0VII. 7560-1 * Earpa P. XLIV, 2070 5 vide 
my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India/^ 
-Chap; 1X).IV 

C?«5«2/as~The Vayu and the Matsya Purapas read 
Yavanas instead which undoubtedly is the correct 
reading. The Yavanas may be identified with the 
Indo-Greeks and Greco-Bactrians who held sway over 

, ,1 Pargiter,. Mark. P. p. 814 note. 
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portions of the north-western frontier regions and 
the Punjab before and after the Christian era, though 
it seems that the people were known in India even 
before Alexander’s time. ' ' . 

SmdJms and Sauvnas — The Mahabharata refers 
frequently to the Sindhus j they are mentioned twice 
in the Bhl^ma Parva list, once in connection with the 
Pulindas and another time with the Sauviras (IX. S48 
and 361). The Kurma Purana (XL VII. 40) mentions 
the Hunas, the Malyas (doubtless misreading for 
Srdyas or Salvas) and the Balyas (not identifiable) along 
with the Sindhus and Sauviras. 

Por a detailed account of these twm tribes, see my 
'“Ancient Indian Tribes”, Vol. II, pp. 20-22, 

Madr alias —They are the same people as the 
Madras or Madras from which tribe came Madri, the 
■second queen of Papclu. According to epic tradition 
they w'ere closely related to the Sauviras and Vahllkas 
(Adi P., LXVII, 269o-96). The capital of the Madra 
■country was Sakala (Mbh., Sabha P. XXXI. 1197) or 
modern Sialkot ; and the river Irftvatl flowed through 
the country (Matsya P. CXIV. 7 and 15-18). Later 
■epic tradition brands the Madras as base and impure 
(Santi P., CO VII, 7559-61 ; Harivam^a, XIV. 784). ' 

XAterZrnyas-— They are the people who dwelt along 
the river Sutlej ; but the Vayu Purana reads Sakas 
and Hradas (XLV, 116), the _ Matsya, Sakas and 
Druhyas instead. The Sakas were a well-known 
people who left their traces in Indian history. They 
w'ere first a northern and north-western people but 
gradually spread themselves towards the east and south 
and founded royal families as. far east as Mathura 
and as. far south as Sura§tra. The Hradas cannot be 
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identified. The Dmhyas were an ancient people^ 
mentioned as early as the Bgveda along with 
the Anus. 

Kalingas ( ? Kulincias or Piilindas ) — It is doubtless 
a copyist’s error, for in no circumstance and never in 
history the Kalingas were located in the northern or 
north-western country, though the Bhisma Parva list 
(IX. 876) repeats the same mistake. The correct 
reading is perhaps Kulindas as given by the Vayu 
Purapa ( XLV. 116 ) or Pulindas as in the Matsya 
Purana ( CXIII. 41 ). The Vana Parva of the Maha- 
bharata speaks of ‘'‘all the countries of Eulinda’’' 
( GLXXVII. 12350 ) which seems to suggest that 
the Kulindas were distributed over different countries 
or a composite people consisting of different tribes. 
Passages in the Sabha Parva seem to indicate that the 
Kulindas occupied the territory along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas from the Punjab to Nepal 
( Sabha P. XXV. 996 ; LI. 1858-59 ). The Pulindas 
were a hill tribe inhabiting the Himalayan region and 
were closely associated with the Kiratas ( Yana p. 
CXL. 10863-65, Drona P. CXXI. 4846-47 ). Evidently 
they were aboriginal tribes and were considered as 
impure. The Eamayana associates them with the 
Sabaras and seems to locate them somewhere in Central 
India j this location is also upheld by some passages 
of the Mahabharata ( e. g. Sabha P. XXYIII. 1068), 
XXX. 1120 ; Santi P. CCVII. 7559 ). 

Paradas — ^Like the Kulindas the Paradas were also 
a hill tribe and were considered wiZeccte dwelling on 
the slopes of the Himalayas ( Cf. Sabha P, Lvl832 ; 
LI. 1869 yLI. 1858-9 y Propa P. GXXI. 4819 3 Hariv. 
XIII, 763-64 j GXV. 6440-42 ; Manu, X. 43-44 ). 
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Bara-hhusihas — The variant readings are Hara- 
ptlrikas ( Vayu, XLV., tL16 ) and Hara-murtikas 
{ Matsya, CXIII. 41 ). None of these names is identi- 
fiable. Pargiter suggests Harahtinakas who are men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata as a people outside India 
on the west ( Sabha P. XXXI, 1194 ; L. 1841 - Yana. 
P, LI. 1991 ). 

MUtharas—B:h.e reading is evidently erroneous 
the Matsya Purana ( CXIII. 43 ) reads Eamathas 
instead. There is a mention of the same people in 
the Mahabharata which locates them in the west- 
{ Sabha P. XXXI. 1196 ; Yana P. LI. 1991 ^ Santi P. 
LXY. 2430 ). The name of the people is also given as 
Eamatas or Eamathas, as in the Yayu Purana ( XLY. 
117 ) and also in the Mahabharata. There is, however, 
no clue to their identification. 

Ea/wi-S/za-cZras— The variants are Bahu-badhas 
( Bhisma P, IX. 362 ) and Balabhadras ( Karpa P, YI. 
163) in the Mahabharata, and Kaptakaras and Eaddha- 
Ivatakas in the Matsya and Ysyh Purapas ( CXIII. 42' 
and XLY. 117 ) respectively. 

Kaiheyas-~B]i&y are the same people as the 
Kekayas or Kaikayas, famous in the Mahabhurata as 
a powerful nation ( Sabha P, lY. 126 ; Yana P. 
CCLXYII. 16654 ). It was from this tribe that came 
Kaikeyi, the second wife of Dafiaratha, The Maha- 
bharata seems to associate the tribe with the Madras 
( Sabha P. LI. 1870 j Lropa P. XX.: 799 ), it seems, 
therefore, that the tribe was settled in the Punjab. 
The Eamayapa mentions their capital Eajagrha or 
Girivraja ( Adi E. LXXIX. 35-44 ) which, however, 
must not be confounded with; the city of til e same 
name famous in the time of the Buddha and in the 
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early Buddhist texts. Cunningham identifies the 
ilajagrha or Cxirirraja of the Raniaj’aiia with Girjak, 
the ancient name of Jalalpiir, on the river Jhelum 
( Arch, Sur. Eep., 11, 14 ). 

DamnmUkas—The Vayii Piiraria reads Da^amani- 
has ( XLV. 117 ) while the Matsya reads DaBanamakas 
(CXIIL 4-2). The Bhlsma Parva list, ho.wever, agrees 
with the Alarkanfleya Parana ( Bhlsma P. IX. 374 ), 
but it is difficult to identify or locate the people. 

The Murkandeya now proceeds to give a list of 
people dwelling evidently { Vahyatonarah ) the borders 
of India. They were the Kambojas, the Daradas, the 
Barbaras, the ITarsavardhanas, the Cinas and the 
Tiikhflras. 

KamhoJas—'Th.e Ivambojas were a famous people 
dwelling in the extreme north of the Puniab beyond 
the Indus. According to epic and later Indian tradi- 
tion, the country of the Kambojas was noted for a 
particular breed of horses ; indeed references to 
Karnboja horses are numerous in both the epics. The 
Mahabharata associates them with the Ginas ( Bhlsma 
P, IX. 373 ), the Ihwanas and Sakas ( Udyoga P., 
XVIII., 590 ) and the Daradas (Sabha P., XVI., 1031). 
According to the same tradition they were considered 
to be outside the pale of Aryanism { Vana P., 
OLXXXVIII, 12838-40 ; Santi P. CCVII. 7500.61. 
Vide my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India,’" 
Chapter VIII ). 

Daradas— They were a hill tribe associated in epic 
tradition with the Kasmiras ( Mbh, Drona P. LXX. 
2435 ) ; the Kambojas and the Cinas ( See ante ) and 
the Tusaras ( probably Tukharas * Vana P. CLXXVII. 
12850 ). They were also considered as mlecchas. Vide 
Indian Culture, Jany. 1935, p. 388. 
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Barbaras- -E-pic tradition connects the Barbaras 
with the Sakas and Yavanas ( Mbh., Sabha B., XXXI.^ 
1199 j Vana P., CCLIIL, 16254 j Santi P., CCVII, 
7560- 61 ) ; evidently they were .neighbours of these 
tribes and were inhabitants of the north-western 
region. The country of the Barbaras seems to have 
extended to the Arabian Sea, Their port w^as called 
Barbarika which was probably identical with Barbari- 
cnin of the Greek geographers ( Cunningham’s A, G. 
I,, Majumdar’s Edn., pp. 698-95 j vide Indian 
Culture, Jany. 1936, p., 888 ). 

Bar.^mardhanas — The yayu Purana reads Priya- 
laukikas instead, but these names are not identifiable, 

Ginas — Evidently they were the people of China, 
but here Ginas certainly do not refer original country. 
Presumably they were; those Chinese people who had 
settled down along the Indian side of the HimalayatS 
from the north-west to the extreme east. Thus in one 
i place in the Mahabharata , (Bhisma P, IX. 373) they 
. are , associated with the ’Eambojas which seem to 
indicate that they were settled in the north-west while 
in another ( IJdyoga P. XVIII. 584-85 ) they are 
•noticed among the soldiers 'who followed Bhagadatta, 
king of Pragjyotisa, i. e., roughly modern Assam. 
Still there are other references which seem to indicate 
that they were settled not very far from the sources 
of the Ganges ( Vana P. CLXXVII. 12350 j Santi P. 
CCCXXVII. 12226-29 ). They seem to have been a 
respectable and well-known people (Udyoga P. XVIII. 
584-85). Their country was famous for a particular 
breed of horses ( Udyoga P. LXXXV. 3049 ). 

A people called the Apara-Cinas { Western Ginas ) 

, is mentioned in the Eamayana ( Kis. XLIV. 15 ). 

10 
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Tukharas — The Vayu Piirana reads Tusaras instead 
( XLY. 118 ). Both forms are admissible, and the 
Mahabhilrata refers to the people in both the names 
( Sabha P. L. 1850 ; Vana P. LI. 1991 ; Santi P.,LXV. 
2429 ). The Eamayana also mentions the Tukharas. 
(Kis. K. XLTV. 15 ). Epic tradition connects them 
with the Sakas, Daradas, Pahlavas, etc. They were 
considered to have been outside the pale of Aryanism. 

The Marlvancleya then proceeds to give the names 
of a few more tribes and countries of the north ; they 
were the. Atreyas, Bliaradvajas, Puskalas, liaserurakas, 
Lainpfikas, Siilakaras, Gulikas, Jagudas, Aupadhas, 
Animadl'as, Itiratas, Tamasas, Hariisamfirgas, Kasmlras,. 
Tuhganas, Scilikas and the Kuhakas, Uriias and 
Barvas. 

Most of these tribes cannot be satisfactorily identi- 
fied, for example, the Kaserukas, the Sulakaras, the 
Aupadhas, the x^nimadras, the Tamasas, the ITamsa- 
margas and the Kuhakas. Some of these names again 
are names more of families than of tribes, e. g., the 
Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, etc. 

Atreyas—ln the Mahabhilrata the Atreyas are said 
to have been residents of Dvaita-vana ( Mbh. Vana 
P. XXVI. 971 ), a forest and lake near the Sarasvatl 
( Ibid, CLXXVII. 12354-62 ). The Harivarii^a details 
the story of their origin from Psi Prabhakara of Atri's- 
race ( XXXI. 1660-68 ). The tribe is also mentioned in 
the Bhlsma Parva list ( IX. 376 ) of the Mahabharafca. 

Bharadmj as- — They are also mentioned in the 
Bhlgma Parva list ( IX. 376 ) along with the Atreyas. 
Keferences in the Gfreat Epic (Adi P. CXXX. 6102-6 j 
CLXVI. 6328-32 ; Vana P. 0XXXV, 10700-728, etc.) 
to B§i Bharadvaia seem to locate the tribe, whn 
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evidently were descended from the Esi Bharadvaja, 
not far from the upper regions of the Ganges near 
the hills. 

PiisMlas—The name of the tribe seems to connect 
them with Puskalavatl or Puskaravatl ( Earn. Kis. K, 
XLIII. 23 ), the old capital of Gandhara. The Vayu 
and Matsya Purarias read Prasthalas. The Prasthalas 
were evidently people of Prasthala ( Virata P. XXX. 
971 ; Bhisma P. LXXV. 3296 ; Drona P. XVII. 691 ), 
closely connected with Trigarta and therefore located 
probably in the Punjab, 

KuhniJms—The Vayu Purana reads liaseriikas 
and Matsya Daserakas instead, but none of them can 
satisfactorily be identified. Daserakas are however 
also mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Bhisma P. D. 
2080 ; OXVIII, 5183 5 Drona P. XI, 397 5 XX. 798 > 
as joining in the Kuruksetra war. 

Lampakas — The Lampakas are described in the 
Mahabharata - as a mountain tribe (Droiia, P. GXXI. 
4846-7). They are identified by Cunningham wdth 
the people of Lamghan situated to the north-east of 
Kabul (Anc. Geo. India, Majumder’s Edn., pp. 49-50). 

S'ulahams — ^The Vayu Purapa reads Stanapas 
instead, but the name is not identifiable. 

Gnlihas— -The Matsya Purapa reads Sainikas, and 
the Vayu Purapa reads Pidikas instead. 

Jagudas — The Vayu Purapa reads Jugufias, the 
Matsya Jahgalas. In another place, however, the 
Matsya Purana mentions the Jagudas as a people 
through whose country the Indus flows (CXX. 46-48).^ 
But this indication is a bit too vague to admit of any 

1 Parffiter, Mark. Purana p.,322 note. 
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definite identification. Tlie Jagucjas are also iiien- 
tionecl in the MaMbhrirata ( Yana P. LI. 1991 ). 

Aupadhcis — TheYuyn Puraria reads Apagas instead 
{XLV. 120), No identification is possible. 

Ammadms — The yariant is Caniinadras or Calima- 
■dras, as in the Yayu Parana. 

Kiraias — For a fnll note on the Kiratas, see Indian 
Culture, Vol, I., No, 8, ^^Some Ancient Indian 
Tribes"’, pp. 381-82. 

Tamascis — The variant is Tomaras, as in the Yayu 
Purana (XLY. 120) and in the Alahabharata (Bhisma 
P. IX. 377). 

Hamsanulrgas~-l!\ieY are also mentioned in the 
Bhisma Parva list of the Mahabharata. According 
to the Matsya Parana, the river Paosni flowed through 
the countries inhabited by Tamaras ancl Haihsamargas. 
The description of the Matsya Purapa seems to locate 
the two tribes in the region east of Tibet. 

Kahilras — They are undoubtedly the people of 
Kai^mlr. They are also mentioned in the Bhlgiha 
Parva list (IX. 361 and 376). 

Ttifigmias — The Yayu Parana reads Tangaijas 
(XLY. 120) and more than once in the Mahabharata, 
as Tangapas and Para-tafigapas, ( Sabha P, LI. 1859 j 
Bhisma P. IX. 372 ). According to the epic description 
they were allied with the Eiratas and Pulindas and 
lived in the kingdom ( Yana P. CXL. 10863-5 ; Sabha 
P. LI. 1868-59), They seem to have been a rude tribe, 
as their main fighting weapon was stone ( Bropa P. 
CXXI. 4835-7). 

8'uUkas — The Yayu Puraua reads Chlikas which are 
mentioned as a separate tribe in the Markapdeya. 
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According to the Matsya Pnra]D.a the river Caksn flowed 
through the country of the Sulikas ( CXX. 45, 46 ). 
In the Brhat Sarhhita mention is made of a tribe 
called Saulikas ( XIV. 8 ), but there the Sanlikas are 
associated with Vidarbha, The Haraha inscription of 
the Maukharis makes a reference to the Siilikas wdio 
are identified by some scholars with the Calukyas ; 
but that does not agree with the PaurSnic description. 

Kuhahas —The Vayu Parana reads Ahnkas or 
Ahnkas instead. They may be the same as the 
liiiras of the Matsya Parana who are said to have 
dwelt on the Indus. (CXX. 46-48), 

Unias — The Vayu Parana reads Purap.as but 
none is identifiable except if we find in the Urnias a 
people inhabiting the lJrnade4a which Lassen places 
on the Sutlej near Garhwal. ( Lid. Alt. map. ) 

Larvas — The Mahabharata associates them with 
the Trigarttas, the Daradas and other northern tribes 
to the north of the Punjab, 

PRAOYA OE EASTEKN COUNTEY 

“Pracyan de4an nivodha me | 

Adhraraka Mudakara Antar-girya Vahir-girah !! 

Yatha Prabahga Eahgeya Manada Manavartikafl i 
Brahmottarah Pravijaya Bhargava Jneya mallakah ii 
Pragjyotisasca Madra^ca Videhastamraliptakah 
Malla Magadha-Gomantah Pracya janapadali srnrtah it 

(Mar. P. 57. 42-44). 

‘‘Hear from me the peoples who inhabit the eas- 
tern countries. The Adhrarakas, the Mudakaras, the?, 


1. See ajgo Pargiter Mark. p. p. 324 nqtefe 
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ADtargir 3 'as, the Vahirgiras, and the Pravahgas also ; 
the Eahgejais, the Blaiiadas, the Manavartikas, the 
Brahmottaras, the Pravijayas, the Bhargavas, the 
Jneyamallakas, the Pragjyotisas, and the Madras and 
the Videhas, and the Tamraliptakas, the Mallas, the 
Magadhas, the Gomantas, are known as the peoples 
of the East/’’ 

Aclhraralms — It is difficult to restore the correct 
reading. The Vayn Parana has (XLV. 122) Andhra- 
wlkas. 

MudaJcaras — The Yayii Parana reads Sujarakas 
and not Matsya Madgurakas instead. None of these 
names is identifiable, bat one may gness that here is 
a name which is a corrnpt rendering of Mndgagiri or 
Modagiri, mentioned in literature and inscription and 
identifiable . with the, hills of Monghyr in Bihar. 
Monghyr was anciently known also as Mndgala-puri, 
Madgala^rama, etc. The Mndgalas or the people of 
Monghyr are also referred to in the Mahabharata 
( Drona P. XI. 397 ). 

Atitarginjas — These people mast be those dwelling 
in the hilly stretch of the Bajmahal ranges of the Santhal 
Parganas. They are mentioned in the Bhigma Parva 
list of the Mahabharata. 

Ba/iirg4ra.9~They must also be said to ha^e been 
associated with the hilly tracts of Bihar and from 
their mention along with the Antargiras it seems that 
the people meant were dwellers on the outskirts of 
the hills of Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. 

Pravangas — The Pravahgas probably stand for 
those people who dwelt just in front of the Vahgas 
<Pravahga), and they may be Ahgas. 

Bangeyas — This is evidently a copyist-’s mistake 
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for Vaiigeyas which is the reading of the Vayii Parana 
(XLiV. 122), The Matsya Parana however reads only 
Vahgas. They are andonbtedly the people of ancient 
Vahga or Bengal. Por a detailed account of the tribe, 
•see my “^Ancient Indian Tribes^ VoL II. p. 1. 

Manadas — The Vayu Purana reads Maladas (XLY. 
122). It is a shrewd guess of Pargiter that here we 
have a reference to the people of modern Maldah in 
which are situated the old cities of Gaur and 
Pandua. The Maladas are also mentioned as an eastern 
people in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXIX. 1081- 
82 j Drona P. VII. 183). 

Mcma-varttikas—'Th.e variants are Malavartinab. 
(Vayu P. XLV. 122) and Manavarjakas (Mbh. Bhisma 
P. IX, 357) ; but none of the names is satisfac- 
torily identifiable. 

Bmhmottaras-'-V^Tgitex suggests the reading 
Sulimotkalas'’ which is neither intended nor necessary, 
ior evidently a better suggestion is that of the Matsya 
which reads • Suhmottaras meaning the people who 
dwelt north of the Suhma country. 

Bravijayas—-Th.Q Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 358 ) of 
the Mahabharata seems to read Pravp?eyas ; but none 
of the names is identifiiable, 

B1iargavas-~-T'h.Q Bhl§ma Parva list mentions the 
same people as Bhargas ; it is permissible to conjecture 
that they had been intimately associated with the 
prince Bharga or Bhargava who is referred to in the 
Plarivarh^a as having founded Bhrgubhumi or Bhar- 


1. Mark Purana, p, 827 note. 
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gabliumi (XXIX. 1587 and 1597 ; XXXII. 1753)^ 
They were perhaps an eastern branch of the Bhaggas- 
Or Bhargas of Sumsiimaragiri, 

jB£7jci7mllalcas--'The variants Geyamarthakas. 
(Vilyii P. XLY. 123) and Gayamalavas (Matsya P. 
CXIII. 44), but none of these names is identifiable. 

Fragjyotisas — The Pragjyotisas were a well-known 
people in both the epics ; their country was a famous 
kingdom, evidently outside the pale of Aryandom. 
The Mahabharata frankly refers to it as a mleccha, 
kingdom which w-as ruled over by king Bhagadatta 
(Sabha P. XXV. 1000-1 L. 1831 j Udyoga P. CLXVI. 
6804 ; Karna P. V. 104-5) in the same epic it is 
referred to also as an asiira kingdom ruled over by 
the asuras Naraka and Muru (Vana P. XII. 488 ;• 
Udyoga P. XLVII. 1887-92). It seems to have bor- 
dered on the realm of Kiratas and Ginas (Sabha P. 
XXV. 1002 j Udyoga P. XVIII. 684-5). According to- 
the Baghuvams'a thePragjyotisa country lay evidently 
to the north of the Brahmaputra river. . It therefore- 
seems that the kingdom included not only the liama- 
rupa country but also a considerable portion of North 
Bengal and perhaps also of North Bihar. 

Madras — The Vayu Purapa reads Mundas instead 
(XLV. 123) which is certainly the rnore plausible- 
reading, for the Madras cannot ih any way be placed 
in the Eastern region. The Mupdas are a wen-khOwh 
pre~ Aryan tribe, and are mentioned as such in Maha- 
bharata (Bhlsma P. L VI, 2410). The Matsya Purana 
reads Pundras instead which is certainly the best- 
reading possible here, Eor a detailed account of the 
Pupdras see my ‘Ancient Indian Tribes,’ Vol. II 
p. 15.). 
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VicleJias — Videha was a famous country from Tory 
early times ; in very early texts the country is desig- 
nated as Videgha (e. g. in the Satapatha Brahmana) 
as well. The countr}^, according to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (I. IV. 1) was separated from Eosala by 
the Sadanira. The capital of the Videha country was 
Mithila ruled over by a king named Janaka, and 
celebrated in both the epics specially in the Ramayana.. 
Mithila is identified by Cunningham with a small 
town called Janakpur not far from the Nepalese 
border where the two districts Barbhanga and 
Muzaffarpur meet ( Arch. Sur. Bep, XVI. C'4 
and map. ). The Videha country is thus identical 
with the northern districts of North Bihar, (Vide 
my ‘‘Some lisatriya Tribes of Ancient India, ” 
Chap. III.) 

■ Tmnraliptahas — A variant is Tamraliptikas. The 
people and the country are well-known in the Maha- 
bharata (Adi P. GBXXXVI. 6993 ; Sabhn P. XXIX.. 
1098 ; Brona P. LXX. 2436). Other forms of the name 
are TSmalipta or Tamaliptaka (Vayu P. XLV. 123> 
and even Bama-lipta (Ba^akumaracaritam). The 
country has left its trace in the modern Tamiuk in 
Midnapur. 

Mallas — The Vayu Purapa reads Males while the 
Matsya reads Salvas, certainly erroneously. The 
people may be the same as the Mals or Males, an 
indigenous tribe now spread all over Bengal. (Vide 
my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India*^*, Chap. 
IV.) 

Magadhas—Thej were the people of the region 
now represented by the modern districts of Patna and 
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Oaya. For an account of the Magadhas, see my 
^Ancient Indian Tribes' pp. 93-175. 

Gomantas — The variant readings ate Govindas 
<Vfiyu PiiranaXLV. 123), Gonarddhas (Matsya, CXIII. 
45) blit none of these names is identifiable. 

DAKSIXAPATHA OE SOUTtlEEN EEGION 

Athapare janapada Daksipapathavasinah 1 
Pundrasca Keralascaiva Go-lahgnlastathaiva ca il 
Sailusa Musikascaiva kusuma nama vasakah | 
Mahara^tra Mahisaka Kalihgascaiva sarvvasali. ii 
Abhlrah Sahavaisikya Adhakya Sabarasca ye I 
Pulinda Vindhyamanleya Vaidarbha DandakaihSahaii 
Paurika Maulika^caiva Asmaka Bhogabardhanah | 
Naisikal.i Kuntala Andhra Udbhida Vanadarakah ii 

(Mark. P. 57. 46-48). 

‘‘Now the other peoples who dwell in the Southern 
Eegion are the Pundras, the Keralas, the Golahgulas, 
Mso the Sailusas, and Musikas, the Kusumas, the 
Namavasakas, the Maharastras, the Mahisakas, and 
Ealihgas on all sides, Abhiras and Vai^ikyas, the 
Adhakyas, and the Sabaras,the Pulindas, the Vindhya- 
mauleyas, the people of Vidarbha, and the Dapdakas, 
the Paurikas, and the Maulikas, the Amakas, the 
Bhogavardhanas, the Naisikas, the Kuntalas, the 
Andhras, the Udbhidas, the Vanadarakas, these are 
the peoples of the countries of the Southern Eegion." 

Pundras — It is curious that the Pundras are men- 
tioned as a people of the South, for, they are in fact 
an eastern people and have been already referred to 
as such. Both the Vayu and Matsya Purapas (XLV. 
124 and CXIII. 46 respectively) read Papdyas which 
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is undoubtedly the correct reading. The Pandyas 
were a well-known Southern people with their capital 
at (Daksina) Mathura or modern Madura. The country 
cf the Pandyas comprised the modern districts o! 
Madura and Tinnevelly. The Pandyas are often men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata, and sometimes in the 
Pamayana as well, e.g., in the liiskindhya Kfiiida (XLL 
15 and 25). Vide my ‘‘Ancient Indian Tribes,’^ Yol. II., 
■Chap. IV. 

Eevalas — Evidently this is a mistake for Keralas 
wPich is the reading of the Vajui (XLV. 124) and 
Matsya (GXIIL 46) Purapas as well as of the Bhisma 
Parva of the Mahabharata (IX. 352 and 365). According 
to the Mahabharata the Keralas seem to have been a 
forest tribe (Sabha P. XXX. 1174-75). In historical 
times they are often associated with the Colas and 
Pap,dyas, e. g., as early as in the records of A4oka. 
This is upheld by the Harivaiiii^a as well ( XXXII. 
1836). 

-No people of this name are known. 
The Matsya Purapa reads Colas and Kulyas (CXIII. 
46), and the Vayu Caulyas and Kulyas instead (XEV. 
124). The Colas (Caulyas) were a well-known people 
and were famous from very early times, being men- 
tioned as early as in the inscriptions of A4oka, as one 
•of the four tribes of the far south. The Kulyas are 
not met with anywhere j but undoubtedly they are the 
same people as the Kolas mentioned more than once 
in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXX. 1171 Asvamedha 
P. LXXXIII. 2476-7). But the people cannot satis- 
factorily be identified. 

8'ailusas—T'he Vayu (XLV. 125) and the Matsya 
(CXIII. 47) Puranas read Setukas instead ^ but none 
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of the names can be identified. But Pargiter’s sug- 
gestion^ that they might mean the people who lived 
near the Setii of Kama is ingenious and may not 
altogether be improbable, specially in view of tbe fact 
that they are mentioned in connection with people of 
the far south. 

The MatsyaPurana reads Sutikas instead 
(CXIII. 47). The Bhisraa Parva list reads just as in 
the Marbandeya Purana, but elsewhere it mentions 
another Southern people called Musakas. It is diffi- 
cult to identify them. 

Kimimas — The variants are Kumanas (Vayii, XLV. 
125), and Kupathas (Matsya, CXIII. 47). Pargiter 
suggests an identification with the Knrubas or Kurun- 
bas^ who were the same as the Pallavas, an important 
tribe of the Deccan. 

NUma- Vmalms — -The Vayu Purana reads (XLY. 125) 
Yanavasikas, and the Bhisma Parva list Vanavasakas 
(IX. 366) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
Doubtless they refer to the people of the kingdom of 
VanavasI, a well-known region of the South in. 
historical times, and not unknown to the author of 
the Harivarii4a (XOV, 5218 and 6231-8). The Matsya, 
Parana reads Vaji-Yasikas (CXIII. 47) which is 
apparently incorrect. 

The well-known people of Mahara- 
§tra country, identical with the Eathikas and Mahara- 
this of early inscriptions. In the 7th century A. D. 
the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited 
the Mahara^tra country. The Matsya Purana reads 

1 Mark. P. 332, note. 

2 Ibid. P,S32, note. 
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NaYa-rastras (GXIII. 47), a people located by the 
Mahabharata near the land of the Kurus (Sabhii P 
XXX. 1110 ; Virata P. I, 11-12). 

MaMsakas— Or the Mahisikas (Matsya P. CXIII. 
47). Doubtless they are identical with the Mahis- 
niakas of the Mahabharata (A^vamedha P. LXXXIII. 
*2475'7), the people of Mahlsmatl or Mandhata, identical 
with modern Mahe^vara or the Narmada. Mahlsmatl 
was an ancient and famous city (Mbh. Sabha P. XXX. 
1125-68), and was the border city whence began the 
western country {MaJu.pnatya paratah pascadcles' a) . In 
the Sutta-Nlpata commentary Mahlsmati is mentioned 
as an important city (Vol. II. p. 683). 

Kalingas—The Kalingas in ancient historical 
tradition in the PurSpas as well as in the epics are 
always associated with the Ahgasand Vahgas. According 
to the Harivam4a the Kalingas along with the Ahgas, 
Vangas, Suhmas and Pupdras are said to have been 
•descended from five eponymous brothers (Mbh. . Adi. 
P. GIY. 4217-21 j Hariv. XXXI. 1684-98i. -IKe 
Mahabharata tells us that the river VaitarapT flowed 
through the country (Adi. P. GGXV. 7820-24) and the 
Mahendra mountains were within its southern limits 
(Kaghu V. IV. 38). Kalinga thus seems to have been 
•conterminous with modern Orissa within the district 
of Ganjam. 

Abhlras — The Abhiras of the .Deccan must be a 
branch of the northern tribe of the same name. -.(For 
the migration of the tribe to different regions in the 
north and south see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
JI., pp. 51-54). The Matsya Purfipa reads Karugas 
instead, the same as Karu^as (For KSrusas or Karusas, 
see my ‘Ancient Indian Tribes', Vol. II,. pp. 31-33). 
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Vais'ihyas — The variants are Esikas (Vayu P. XLV. 
126) and Aisikas (Matsya P. CXIII. 48) • but it is 
difficult to identify them. 

Adhalcyas — The V ayu and Matsya Pura^as (XLV. 
126 and CXIII. 48 respectively) read Atavyas which is 
no doubt the correct reading. Atavl as a city of the 
Deccan is mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Sabha 
P. XXX. 1176 ). The Atavyas were certainly the 
same as the Atavikas of the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, who were perhaps 
aboriginal tribes dwelling in the jungle tracts of 
Central India. 

SADuras—Adinittedly they were an aboriginal tribe 
mentioned in the Eamayapa (Adi K. I, 59 Aranya 
K, LXXVII. 6-32) as w^ell as in the Alahabharata 
(Santi P. LXV. 2429 ; CLXVIII. 6294-6303 ; CLXXIL 
6445) as living in the forest regions of Central India, 
and the Deccan. The Sabaras can still be found in 
the interiors of Orissa as well as in those of Central 
India and the Deccan under the names of Sabar, Saur, 
etc. (For references to the tribe see Indian Culture^. 
Vol. Ij No. 2, p. 805) . They -are almost always associa- 
ted with such rude non- Aryan tribes as the PulindaSj, 
Mutibas, Abhiras, Pukkusas etc. 

The Pulindas are referred to in the 
Puranas as dwelling in the northern and western, 
regions as well. Apparently they were a rude non- 
Aryan tribe scattered in different parts of India. The- 
Pulindas of the Daksinapatha were probably an off- 
shoot of the northern Pulindas. (For a detailed 
account of the tribe see Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 
3, pp. 383-4). For an origin of the Pulindas, Vide. 
Mahavahi^a ( P. T. S. ) p. 69. 
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Vmdhya-mauleyas — The Matsya Puran,a erroneo- 
usly reads Vindhya-pusikas ( CXIII. 48), but the Vayu 
reads Vindhyamullkas (XLV. T26). No particular 
people of the name are knovra, but the name ma^ 
mean the -^peeple who live at the foot of the 
Vindhyas/^ 

Vidarbhas—The Vidarbhas were a famous people 
and known from very early times ; their country was 
one of the most renowned kingdoms in the Deccan. 
In the time of the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34),. 
Bhima was the king of Vidarbha, The country is also 
mentioned in the Jaiminiya ‘Brahmana (II, 440 ; Ved. 
Ind. II, 297) as also in a number of Jatakas. It seems 
to have been one of the earliest Aryan kingdoms in 
the Deccan. According to the Pauranic account of the 
Yadavas, Vidarbha, the eponymous leader of the 
Vidarbhas was a Yadava (Matsya. XLIV. 36 • Vayu,, 
95, 85-36). According to the Mahabharata (III. 73. 1-2)' 
as well as the Harivaih^a (Vispu Parva, 60) Kundipa, 
represented by the modern town of Kaupdinyapura in 
Amaraoti, on the banks of the Vardha, was the capital 
of the Vidarbha country. Its most famous king,, 
according to epic tradition (Mbh. Vana P. ‘ OXVII. 
6590-1) was Bhismaka. 

DandaJms—They are undoubtedly the people 
dwelling in the Dapdaka forests, made famous in the 
Ramayana in connection with the story of Rama’s- 
exile. According to the description as given in the 
Ramayapa, the forest seems to have covered almost 
the whole of Central India from the Bundelkhand 
region to the Godavari ( J. R, A. S., 1894, p. 241 j cf. 
Pausboll, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 29 ), but the Mahabharata 
seems to limit the Dapdaka forset to the source of the 
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Godavari ( Sablia P. XXX. 1169 ^ Vana P. LXXXV. 
8183-4). 

Faurilcm—^he Vayu Piirana reads Paimikas 
instead (XDV. 127), perhaps erroneously. According 
to the Harivaiin^a, Piirika was a city in the Mahismatl 
kingdom (XCV. 5220-8). It is not improbable that 
Purika "vvas the city of the Paiirikas. 

Maulilms—HliB Vayu Purana reads Maunikas 
( XLV. 127 ) instead ; the Sabha Parva of the 
Mahabhiirata refers to a people named Mauleyas. The 
Maulikas were evidently the people of Mulaka 
mentioned in the Parayanavagga of the Sutta Nipata, 

( For an account of the Mtilakas, see my ^Ancient 
Indian Tribes^, Vok II, p. 26 ). 

Ai'wmfeas— -They are a famous ancient Indian tribe 
referred to in ancient Greek accounts and Sanskrit 
■and Pali literature. ( For a full account of the tribe, 
see my ‘'Ancient Indian Tribes", p. 86 ). 

Bhogavarcnimias—Th.e tribe cannot satisfactorily 
be identified. Bhogavadham occurs in the Barhut 
Inscriptions ( Vide Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscrip- 
tions, p. 15. ). 

^ Vayu Purana reads Xairnikas 

<XLV. 127 ) but none of these names can be identified. 
Pargiter suggests an identification with the Nasikyas 
■or the people of Nasik, mentioned in the Markandeya 
Purana ( LVIII. 24 ). 

Kuntala-s — The Kuntalas were a well-known 
people of the South, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
■( Bhisma P. IX. 367 ; Karna P. XX. 779 ) as well as in 
inscriptions. They occupied a region almost conter- 
minous with the Kanarese districts. 
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Andhfas-—T^h.Q Yayu Pura^ia reads Andliras instead 
(XLV. 127) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
■'They were a famous and well-known people who 
iounded a kingdom in the third century A. D. In Yery 
early times they seem to have been rude people (SabbS 
P. IV. 119; XXX. 1176 ; Yana P. LI. 1988 ), and 
were probably non- Aryans, for they are always 
mentioned with such tribes as the Pulindas, Sabaras, 
Kiratas, Abhiras, etc. 

XJdbhidas — The tribe cannot be identified. 

Vana-darakas-—The Yayu Purana reads Nala- 
liaiikas (XLY. 127 ). The tribe cannot be identified. 


APAEANTA OE WESTEEN COUNTEY 

...Aparantan nivodha me I 

Suryarakali Kalivala Durgascanikataih saha ii 
Pulinda^ca Sumlnas^ca Eupapah Svilpadaih saha | 
Tatha Ivurumina^caiva Sarvve caiva Kathaksarah i| 
Nasikyava4ca ye c^’anye ye caivottaranarrnmadah ( 
Bhlrukaccha samaheyah saha Sarasvatairapi II 
Kaimlrasca Surastra^ca Avantya^carbudaih saha | 
Ityete hyaparantah. ...... .. 

( Markapdeya Purapa, 67, 49-52 ) 

Hear from me the names of the Western peoples : 
the Suryarakas, the Kalibalas and the Purgas, and the 
Anikatas, and the Pulindas, and the Sumlnas, the 
Eupapas, and the Svapadas, and the KuruminaG, and 
all the Kathaksaras, and the others who are called 
Nasikyavas and the others who live on the north bank 
•of the Narmada the Bhirukacchas, and the Maheyas, 
and the Sarasvatas also and the Ka^mlras, and the 
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Siirastras, and the Avantyas and the Arbudas also. 
These are the western people.” 

( Pargiter, Mark P., pp. 388-40 ). 

Swr/ySra/jas-— Doiibtless this is a misreading for 
Surpflrakas. The SCirparaka country was known from 
very early timeSj and is celebrated in the Mahabharata 
in connection wdth the legend of Kama Jamadagnya 
(VanaP. LXXXV.8J85). There it is located in the 
western region, but some passages seem to locate it in 
the south as well (Sabha P. XXX. 1169, Vana P. 
LXXXYIII. 8337 ). This does not mean that there 
were twm Burparakas j the fact is that the situation of 
Surparaka has been interpreted in some passages as 
west and in other passages as south, because it was 
near the southern sea in the western region. According 
to the same tradition the country was situated on the 
sea near Prabhasa ( Vana P. CXVIII, 10221-7 ) 
identical with modern Somanath in Kathiawar. The 
city of Surparaka, identical with the modern town of 
Sopara near Bassein, Is said to have been founded by 
Kama Jfanadagnya ( Hariv. XCVI. 6300 ). 

Kalivalas — The Vayu Purana reads Kolavanas 
( XL V. 128 ), but none of the names is identifiable. 

PziPiyu— The Bhl^ma Parva list ( IX. 359 ) of the 
Mahabharata gives a similar name, Durgalas, but the 
names are not identifiable. 

Anl’kalas—l^'he Vayu Purana reads Kolavanas 
( XLV. 128 ) but the names are not identifiable. 

Pulmdas — The Vayu Puraria reads Puleyas ( XLV. 
129 ) and Matsya Kullyas ( GXIII. 49 ). These names 
are not identifiable, For the Pulindas, hownver, se©' 
note on the tribe above,- 
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S'lmmas— The Vayu Parana ( XL¥. 129 ) reads 
Suralas and the Matsya Siralas ( CXIII. 49 ). Xone 
of these naiiies: are identifiable. , 

Bupapas — The variants are Eupasas ( Yayu, XLV. 
129 Matsya, CXIII. 49 ) and Ehpavahikas ( Bhisma 
P. IX. 351 ). They are not identifiable, 

, Svapa4as~The Vayiv and Matsya read Tapasas 
( XL Y. 129 ; CXIII. 49 respectively ). They are not 
identifiable. 

Kunimms — The variants are Tiirasitas ( Vfiyn, 
XLV. 129 ), Taittirikas ( Matsya, CXIII. 49 ) which 
is almost similar to Tittiras ( Bhisma P. L, 2084 ). 
They cannot be identified. . 

Nasikyavas — The Nasikyas are certainly the people 
of Nasik. The Matsya Parana reads Yasikas which 
is evidently a mistake. 

Eathaksaras — The Yuya Parapa reads Pfiraksaras 
( XLV. 129 ) and the Matsya Earaskaras ( CXIII. 49 ), 
They are not identifiable, 

BMrukacchas —The Matsya Parana reads Bharu- 
kacchas ( CXIII. 50 ) who are the same people, namely 
the Bhrgakacchas of Sanskrit literature. Bhrgukaccha, 
Bharakaccha, Bhirukaccha are all identifiable with 
the modern Broach or Bharuch which is the Barygaza 
of early Greek geographers. 

Maheyas—Thej must have been the people dwell- 
ing along the banks of the Mahi. T he Maheyas are 
the same as the Mahikas of the Bhisma Par va list 
(IX. 354). 

SUvctsvdtcis — The Vayn Par&na reads Sahasas and 
Sa^vatas instead ( XLY. 130 l ^ t^®se names are 
not identifiable. -The S&rasvatas are of coarse the 
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people dwelling along the Sarasvati, the river that 
flows into the sea past Prabhasa, i. e. modern Somnath 
(Yana P. LXXXIL 5002-4 j Salya P. XXXYI. 
2048-51 ). 

Klihmras- — Evidently it is a misreading, for the 
Kahiilras can in no way be located in the %vestern 
region. The Vayn Purana reads Kacchviyas (XLV. 
131 ) and the Matsya Kacchikas ( CXI II. 61 ) • these 
are undoubtedly the correct readings and- mean the 
people of Kaccha or Cutch. 

Surastras — The Surastras are frequently mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, and were a famous people. (For 
an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Yol. IL, pp. 23 ff. ). 

Av(mtyas—Thej are undoubtedly the people of 
Avantl (h’or an account of the tribe, see my ‘Ancient 
Mid-Indian Kgatriya Tribes’, Vol. I., pp. 139-165). But 
the reading as given in the Vayu and Matsya Purapas 
( XLY. 131 and OXIII. 61 respectively ) is perhaps 
better. They read Anarta whose capital was Dvaraka 
■or Dvaravati, the modern Dwarka on the sea-shore, 

( Santi P. CCCXLI. 12966 ; Hariv. CXIIL 6265-6). 

/lr6wd?as~They must have been the people dwell- 
ing on the mount Arbuda which is the ancient name 
for Mount Abu. 

PEOPLES AND COUNTEIES OF THE ^^ ^ 
YINDHYAN KEGION 

Srpu Yindhyanivasinab' ii 

Sarajasca Earn§§4ca EeraMcotkalaih saha | 
Uttamarpa Da^arpa^ea Bhojyab Kigkindhakaib saha || 
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Tosalalj Ko^alascaiva Traipura Vaidisastatha 1 
Tumburastumbiilascaiva Patavo Naisadliaib aaba jl 
Annajastustikara^ca Vlrabotrabyavantayab 1 
Ete janapadab Sarve Vindbyaprstbanivasmab |I 

( Markandeya Purapa, 57, 52-55. ) 

“Hear tbe inbabitants of tbe Vindbya Mountains. 
Tbe Sarajas, and Karusas, and tbe Keralas, and 
Utkalas, tbe Uttamarnas, and the Dasarpas, the 
Bhojyas, and tbe Kiskindbakas, tbe To^alas, and tbe 
Kosalas, tbe Traipiiras and the Vaidi^as, tbe Pnmbii- 
ras, and the Tmiibulas, tbe Patus and the Naisadbas, 
Annajas, and tbe Tustikaras, tbe Vlrahotras and the 
Avantis. All these people dwell on tbe slopes of the 
Vindbya Mountains. 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 840-44 ). 
Scorco'jas — The Vayu and Matsya Purfipa read 
Malavas ( XLV. 132 and GXIII. 62 respectively), 
which no doubt is tbe correct reading. Tbe Malavas, 
it is well-known, bad settlements in different parts of 
India ( Eor an account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 87 ff. ) ^ the tribe referred 
to here may probably mean that branch of the 
Malavas wbicb settled in and around that portion 
of Malwa which borders on the Vindhyas. The 
Malavas are again and again mentioned in the 
Mababharata ( Sabba P. XXXIII. 1270, LI. 1871 ; 
Vana P. CCLIII. 15256, etc, ). 

A’ttrzLsits— They are the same as tbe KfirUsas, and 
Karusakas ( Eor an account of the tribe, see my 
‘Ancient Indian Tribes^ Vol. II, pp. 31-83 ). 

Keralas -This is undoubtedly wrong, for the 
Keralas cannot in any way be placed on the slopes of 
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the Vinclhyas, they being a people of the far South. 
The Vayii (XLV, 132 ) and the Matsya Purahas 
( CXIII. 52 ) read Mekalas which seems to be the 
correct reading. The Mekalas are those people who 
dwelt on the Mekala hills and the country around. 
They are coupled in early Indian literature and inscrip- 
tions either with the Ambasthas or with the Utkalas. 
(Bhlsma P. IX. 348 ; Dropa P. IV. 122 etc. ). (Por 
an account of the, tribe see my x4.ncient Indian Tribes, 
VoLIL, p. ‘28. ). 

UtJcalas — They were a well-knowm people in ancient 
India though they are not often mentioned in the epics. 
According to the Eaghuvamsa (IV. 38), their territory 
bordered in the east on the river Kapisa, probably the 
modern Kasai in Midnapur. Utkala seems to have 
comprised the southern portion of Chotanagpur and 
almost the whole of the modern province of Orissa 
except Purl and Cuttack. 

XJttamarrms — The Matsya Purana reads Aupdra- 
masas (CXIII. 52) but none of these names are identi- 
fiable. The Uttamarnas are however presumably the 
Uttamas of Bhisma Parva list (IX. 348) of the Maha- 
bharata. 

They are evidently the people of the 
country watered by the river of the same name iden- 
tified with the modern Dasan, a tributary of the 
Jumna. The capital of the country was Vidi^a, 
situated on the river Vetravatl, the modern Betwa. 
The people and their kingdom are referred to fre- 
quently in the, Mahabharata ' (Adi. P. CXIII. 4440 5 
VanaP. LXIX. 2707-8 • Udyoga P. OXC-CXCIII ; 
Bhlsma P. IX. 3485 850, 363, Vide also my ‘Ancient 
Indian Tribe^b Vol. II.^ pp. 29-30). 
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Bhojyas --The Vayn (XLY. 132) and Matsya 
Puranas (CXIII. 62) read Bhojas wMch is undoubtedly 
a better and more probable reading. It is well-known 
that the Bhojas who are frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Vana P. XIV. 629, XX. 791, CXVI. 
10172-6, CCLIII. 15245 j Mausala P. VII. 244-45 ; 
Hariv. XXXVII. 1980-87, etc.) were a Yadava tribe 
and dwelt in North-eastern Gujrat. The Bhojas re- 
ferred to here may have been a branch of the main 
tribe inhabiting the western slopes of the Vindhyas. 
(For further details regarding the tribe see my “Some 
Ancient Indian Tribes/’ Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 
8, pp. 384-86j. 

Kishmdhakas— It is doubtful that they are identical 
with the people of Eiskindhya mentioned in the 
Eamayapa, for Kiskindhya of Bamayana was situated 
far below in the South, In the circumstances it is 
not easy to identify the tribe. 

Tosalas — The Matsya Puraua reads Stosalas 
(CXIII. 53) evidently erroneously, for Tosalas is correct 
reading meaning the people of Tosali or Tosala and 
the adjoining region. Tosali or Tosala was name of 
a country as well as of a city. The: city of Tosali was 
the seat of the provincial government of Kalifiga in 
the days of Adoka ; while the country or janapada of 
■“Amita-Tosala” is referred to in the Gandavyuha ^ 
•along with its city Tosala. In Pauranic literature, 
Tosala is always associated with Bakgina Eosala, and 
distinguished from Kalihga. Tosala in mediaeval 
times seems to have been divided into two parts: 

1 Levi, Pre-Aryan et Pre’Dravidian Z ‘ Inde, J. A.’ Jal. — 
Sept.1928. 
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Dabsipa Tosala and Uttara Tosala (Ep. Ind. IX. 286 - 
XY. 3). The city of Tosala seems to have been the- 
same as Tosalei of Ptolemy. 

Kosakis — These are undoubtedly the people of 
Maha-Iiosala or Daksina-Kosala, ■well- known in early 
literature and inscriptions. Vide my '^Ancient Indian 
Tribes^, pp. 34-85. 

Traipuras — They are the people of Tripuii or 
Tripura which was both a city and a country. The 
city of Tripuri was the capital of the Cedi kingdom. 
It was a well-known city that derived its name from 
three cities or tri-pura once in possession of the asuras 
(Sabha P. XXX. 1164 j Yana P. CCLIII. 16246 ; 
Karna P. XXXIII. and XXXIY). In the time of 
the Guptas Tripuri-visaya was formed into a province 
under a viceroy; it roughly corresponded to the 
modern Jubbulpur region which W'^as the ancient 
Cedi country. 

VaidUas — These are undoubtedly the people of 
Yidi.4a, a famous city of early times, the capital of the- 
Dasarna country, both immortalised by Kalidasa in 
his Meghadutam. Yidisa is probably the modern 
Bes-nagar, close to Bhilsa ; it was situated on the 
river Yetravatl, modern Betwa. 

Tumhnms and Tumhulas—Tlaei Matsya Parana 
reads Tumburas (CXIII. 53) and the Bhisma Parva 
gives (L. 2084) Tumbumas. Closely allied to them 
were probably the Tumbulas where the Vayu and 
Matsya Puraiias read Tumuras and Tumbaras respec- 
tively. These names cannot be identified. 

Patus — The Yayn Parana reads 8atsuras (XLY. 
133) and Matsya Padgarnas (CXIII. 53). None of 
these names are identifiable. 
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Nai§adhas — or Nisadhas, the people of Nisadha. 
(For an account of the tribe, see my ‘Ancient Indian 
Tribes^ Vol. II., pp. 63 ff.). 

sinnajas — Evidently this, and the Matsya Pimlna 
reading of Arupas (GXIII. 54), are erroneous. The 
Vayn Purana reads Anupas (XLY. 134) which un- 
doubtedly is correct. The country of the Antipas 
must have been situated somewhere on the sea. King 
Karttavirya (Vana P. GXVI. 10189-90) as well as 
king Nala lorded over the Anupa country (Bhisnia P. 
XCV. 4210) which is probably to be sought for some- 
where near Surastra and Anarta with which the Hari- 
vaihsa associates Amipa (XCIV. 5142-80). Evidently 
the country was included within the sphere of the 
Mahismatl. 

TusWkaras — Doutless it is a misreading. The Vilyu 
Puran.a reads Tundikeras (XLV. 134) which is suppor- 
ted by the Mahabharata (Drona P. XVII. 691 ^ Karpa 
P. V. 138) and the Harivam& (XXXIV. 1895 ). 
According to the Harivaih^a, they belonged to the 
Haihaya race (ibid). The tribe seems to have left their 
trace in the little town of Tendukhera, a little to the 
north of the source of the Narmada ( Pargiter, Mark. 
P. p. 344 note ). The Matsya Purfipa reading of 
Saupdikeras is incorrect, 

Ylraliotras — The Vayu and Matsya Purapas read 
Vitihotras (XLV. 134 ^ GXIII. 54) which is undoubt- 
edly correct. Presumably they were descended from 
king Vitihotra and were a branch of the Haihaya. race 
(Hariv. XXXIV. 1895). A variant of their name is 
given in the Dropa Parva of the MahabhSrata (LXX, 
2436). The name Virahotra or Varahotra is nlet with 
in the Sanci Inscriptions of the 2nd century B. C. 
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They were an important tribe in ancient 
India who had their capital at Ujjain. (For a fuller 
account of the tribe, see my ‘Ancient Mid-Indian 
lisatriya Tribes’, VoL I., pp. 139-155). 

PAEViVTASEAYIN OE, THE PEOPLE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN (OE HIMALAYAN) EEGION 


Ato desfin pravaksyami parvvatasrayina^ca ye | 

Nlhara Haihsamargasca Kuravo gurganfib Khasali n 

Eunta-PrflA'aranascaiva Urna Darvva Sakrtrakah I 

Trigartta Malavascaiva Kiratastamasaih saha n 

(Mark. P. Chap, 57, 56-57). 

“Next I will tell you also the names of the 
countries which rest against the Mountains (i. e., the 
countries of the Himalayan region). The Niharas, and 
the Haiiisamargas, the Kurus, the Gurganas, the 
Khasas, and the Kunta-pravaranas, the Urnas, the 
Darvas, the Sakrtrakas, the Trigarttas, the Galavas, 
the Kiratas and the Tamasas.” 

(Pargiter, Mark. P., pp. 345-47). 

Niharas — The Vayu Purana reads Nigarharas 
(XLV. 135) and the Matsya Niraharas (CXIII. 55). 
None of these names are identifiable ; but Niharas may 
generally mean those people dwelling on the snowy 
(nlhara) slopes of the Himalayas. 

Uamsamarg as— They cannot satisfactorily be iden- 
tified. 

K'urus — These must be the Uttara Kurhs, a semi- 
mythical country referred to frequently in both the 
epics as well as in early PMi literature.^ T country 
cannot definitely be identified, but presumably it was 
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somewhere beyond Kasmir on the other side of the 
Himalayas. 

Gurffanas—The Matsya Parana reads A-pathas 
(CXIII. 66). But none of them can be identified. 

Khasas — The Khasas presumably a non-Aryan 
tribe, and foreign as 'well. In the epic tradition the 
Khasas are associated with Sakas, Daradas etc. (Sabha 
P. LI. 1869 ; Brona P. XI. 399 ; and CXXI. 4846-47), 
and were considered mlecchas (Hariv. XGV. 6440-41 ^ 
XIV. 784). 

luinta-pravaranas — The Vayii Parana reads Ivusa- 
pnivarapas (XLV. 136). The Mahabharata often (e.g., 
Sabha P. LI. 1875 ; Bhisma P. LI. 2103) speaks of 
a people called Karria-pravarnas who probably are 
meant. But they cannot definitely be identified. 

Uriias — They have already been mentioned as a 
northern people. 

Darvas — They have also been mentioned as a 
northern people, 

Sakrirahas — Perhaps the Sakridgrahas of the 
Bhisma Parva list (IX. 373) are meant. They were 
a rude non- Aryan tribe, but they cannot definitely be 
identified. 

Trigarttas — ^Por a full account of the tribe, see my 
Ancient Indian Tribes’, Vol. II., pp. 56 ff. 

Galmas — They were probably those people who 
claimed their descent from sage G-alava, but they can- 
not be definitely identified. 

IxirUtas — They were a rude non-Aryan tribe distri- 
buted in different regions of India. (For a full account 
of the tribe see Indian Culture, Vol. I, no. 3. pp. 381-82, 
my article on “Some Ancient Indian Tribes”). 

Tdmasas — They have already been mentioned as a 
northern people, but cannot satisfactorily be identified. 
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COUNTEIES AND PEOPLES OE INDIA ARRAN- 
GED ACCORDING TO THE POSITION 
OFTHEIiURMA 

Here we practically come to an end of the geo- 
graphical (i.e. Navakhanda) Canto ( i. e. Chap. 57 ) of 
the iVIarkandeya Puraiia, which in fact contains the 
strictly geographical information of other major 
Puranas. But the Markandeya has also another sec- 
tion (Chap. 58, i. e., the Kurmavibhaga or the Kurma- 
nivasa ) containing a list of countries and peoples of 
India arranged according to the position of the country 
conceived as a tortoise as it lies on the water resting 
upon VipMi and looking eastwards. This arrangement 
is based, on earlier astronomical works like those of 
Panli^ara and Varahamihira. This chapter though 
not strictly geographical contains valuable topographi- 
cal information. Most of these countries and peoples 
have already been mentioned in the Navakhancja sec- 
tion but there are good many names which are new, 
though quite a number of them cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. Here I propose to deal with only the 
additional names of peoples and countries mentioned 
in the Eurma Vibhaga. 

(a) In the middle of the Tortoise 

The Vedamantras and the 'Viman^lavyas cannot 
satisfactorily be identified. 

Salvas, Salyas and Salveyas are one and the same 
people, and are frequently mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata, where their location is suggested to have been 
near the Eurus and Trigarttas ( Virata P. I. 11-12 j 
XXX ). The story of Satyavan, a Salya ( or Salva ) 
prince and Savitrl, a Madra princess, is quite well- 
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Irnown. In the time of the Enrnksetra war the Salva 
king was an important personage, a brother of King 
Si^upala of Cedi ^ ( Hariv. C VIII. 6029, Vana P. XIV. 
620-7 ). The Salvas seem to have occnpied some 
region west of the Aravalli hills and not very far from 
Krspa^s country, for, in the Harivaihsa the Salva king 
is said to have once attacked Dvaravatl, but was killed 
by Krsna in retaliation ( Dropa P. XI. 395 ). 

It is difficult to say where the Nipas had their 
habitat ; but one can gather that they descended from 
king Nipa, a Paurava, who had his capital in Kfimpitya, 
modern Kampil on the Granges ( Mbh. Adi. P. 
GXXXVIII. 6512-13 ; Matsya P. XLIX. 52 and 53 j 
Hariv. XX. 1060-73 ). Later, they came to be regarded 
as degraded ( Sabha, P. XLIX. 1804 ; L, 1844 ). 

The Sakas were a well-known foreign tribe, classed 
with the Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, Tukharas, 
Kiiasas, etc., and considered mlecchas in Indian 
historical tradition as contained in the Epics and 
Puranas. 

Ujjihanas are difiicult to be identified 5 but Pargiter 
suggests their probable association with Hrjihana, a 
town situated south-east of Hastinapur, identical 
probably with Ujhani about 11 miles south-west of 
Budaon. 

The Ghoga-Sariikhyas cannot he identified. 

Bharmaranya is to be identified with a forest near 
Gaya ( Vana P. LXXXIV. 8063-4 ^ Anusiasana . P. 
XXV. 1744 ^ CLXV. 7656 ; Vana P. LXXXVII. 
8304 8 ). 

The Jyotisikas and the Gauragrlvas cannot be 
satisfactorily identified, nor can we identify definitely 
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the Saiiketas, the Kahkas, the Mfiriitas, the Kala- 
Kotisas, the Pasandas, and the Kapiiigalas. 

The luiruvahyas- must necessarily include the 
Kurus, but it is difficult to say who are the other races 
meant. 

The Udumbaras are certainly the Audumbaras of 
the MahribhSrata ( Sabha P. LI. 18f39 ). Lassen 
identifies Uclumbara country with Cutch ( Ind. Att: 
map. ) : but this is doubtful, for, here they are placed 
in the Aladhyadesa. There was a river Urjlumbaravatl 
in the South ( Hariv. CLXVIII. 9611 ). 

The G-ajahvayas are the same as the people of 
Hastinapura which is also known as Gajapura, 
Gaja-hvaya, Gajasahvaya, Nagapura, Nagasahvaya, 
Yaraiiahvaya and Varana-sahvaj^a, in the Mahabharata. 
All the names are coined by playing on the meaning 
of the word ‘hasti’, i, e. elephant. 

(b) In the face of the Tortoise 

The Vadana-danturas, the Candresvaras, the canni- 
bals dwelling on the sea-coast, and the Ekapadapas 
cannot be identified. 

The Subhras were the same people as the Suhmas. 

The mention of the Khavas as situated in different 
parts of the Tortoise’s body suggests that the tribe, a 
mleccha one, was distributed over different localities 
of India • so with the Abhiras and similar tribes. 

The Lauhityas are certainly those people dwelling 
along the Lauliitya river, i. e. the Brahmaputra. This 
is further supported by the fact that they are mentioned 
just after the Pragjybtisas. 

The Ea^ayas probably mean the people of Knsi, if 
so they are certainly misplaced here. 
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The MekHalamustas is a curious reading ; almost 
certainly it stands for the Mekalas and the Ambasihas, 
mixed up by the copyist in a curious compound. For 
an account of the two tribes see my ‘Ancient Indian 
Tribes’, Vol. 11. pp. 28 and 34-36). 

The Vardhamanas are certainly the people wiio 
lived in the ancient visaya or hhuhti of Vardhamana 
identical with modern Burdwan. 

‘ (c) In the Tortoise's fore-foot 

The Jatharas, the Mrsikas, the Urdhva-Karnas, the 
Narikelas, the Dharmadvlpas, the Elikas, the Yyaghr- 
agrivas, the Mahagrivas, the Haimakutas (the Himiila- 
3 'as cannot be meant here) and the Kfikulrilakas cannot 
be identified ; some of these names are indeed fanciful. 

The Katakasthalas are indeed the people of Kalaka 
(modern Cuttack). 

The naked Harikas may mean the Hadis of modern 
times, an aboriginal tribe, now found scattered all over 
Western Bengal and Orissa. 

The Nisadas were an aboriginal race dwelling 
generally in forest tracts. (E’er an account of the 
tribe, see my ‘Ancient Indian Tribesh Vol. II., pp. 
63-64). 

The Parn,a-4avaras Were evidently a branch of the 
Savaras who lived on leaves or who "wore leaves. 

if,) In tlu Tortoise' s right 
Lanka is Ceylon. 

The Kalajinas, the Sailikas, the Nikatas, the Sarvas, 
the Akanin people, the Gonarddhas, the TCoIagiras, 
those who inhabit Cariiiapatta, the Ganavah 3 as, the 

3 [ Annals, B. 0. E. I, J , 
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ParaSj the Yfiricams, those who have their dwelling in 
Krsnadvipa, the peoples who live by the Surya hill and 
the lliimuda hill, the Aukhavanas, the Pi4ikas, the 
Ivarma-nayakas, the Tapasasramas, and the people who 
dwell in Eunjara-dari. 

The Dasapiiras are the people of Dasapura ( or 
Mandasor ), the capital of king Kanti-deva ( Megha 
D. I., 46-48 ). 

The CitrakQtas are the people living on the mount 
•Citrakuta, still known by the same name. 

The Southern Kauriisas were a branch of the 
Earnsa or Earusa race already discussed. 

The P§abhas are the people dwelling on the Psablia 
parvata identified with the southern portion of the 
Eastern (3-hats. 

Kanci is modern Cdnjeeveram. 

Tilahgas should properly he read as Tailahgas 
or Tri-liiigaSj people of Telihga or the modern Telugu 
country, 

Kaccha. the same as Kochchi, the modern Cochin 
in Travancore. 

Tamraparni is the land perhaps on both sides of the 
river of the same name in the extreme south. There 
is also a town of the same name in Ceylon which itself 
is also sometimes known as Tamraparpi. 

(e) In the Outer foot 

The Vadava-inukhas^ the Vanita-mnkhas, the 
DravanaSj the Sargigas, the Karna-pradheyas, the 
Tkira^avas (perhaps those who claimed descent from 
Parasurama), the Ealas, the Dhurtakas, the Haimagiri- 
kas, the Sindhukalakavairatas and the Maharpavas 
•cannot be satisfactorily identified. 
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{i) In the Tortoise^ tail 

The Santikas, the Yiprasastakas, the Kokahkanas, 
tlie Pancadakas, the Yamanas, the Avaras^ the Tarak- 
siiL-as, the Ahgatakas, the Sarkaras, the SalrDa-Yesniak- 
as,the Gruru-svaras (evidently a hranch of the Savaras), 
the Phalgu^akas, the Ghoras, the Gurnhas, the Xa las, 
the Ekeksanas, the Y'aji-kelas, the Dlrgha-grlvas and 
the A4va-ke^as cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

(g) Tn the Tortoise^ s left hind foot 

The Mandavyas ( probably those who claimed 
descent from sage Mandavya ), the OandakhEras, the 
Asvakalantakas, the Kunyataladahas, the Strivahyas, 
the Balikas, the Nrsimhas, the . people who dwell in 
Yalava, the Dharmabaddhas, the Alttkas ( probably the 
Elukasp and the people who oecnpy Erukarma cannot 
be satisfactorilj’ identified. 

The Balikas are evidently the Bahlikas. 

(h) In the Tortoise^ s~ left ficmk 

The Krauncas, the Vakas^ the K^hdravlnas, the 
Easalayas, the Bhogaprasthas (perhaps Bhojaprastha = 
Bhojanagara, the capital of king U^inara ), the AgniJ- 
yas, the Sardana peoples, the A4vaninkhas, the 
Praptas, the Cividas, the Bg^serakaSy the Adhama- 
Kairstas, the AinhsE'S, the Ye^-nkaSy the Yadantikas, 
the Piiigalas, the Manakalahas, the Kohalakas, the 
Bhnti-ynvalfiis, the J^atakas, the Hema-tarakas, the 
Ya^omatvas, the IvkarasHgarS-rasis, theDfisanieyas, the 
Eajanyas, the hiyainakas, and the Ksemadhurtas cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. 

Taminias— They are the people who dwelt along 
the Jamunii. 
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between the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

For all account of the Yaiidheyas, see my Ancient 
Indian T^ibes^ Vol. II, pp. 43-44. 

{ i ) In the Tortoise's north-east foot 

The Yenas, the hLiriinaras, the conntrj' Fiasupala,. 
the country Klcaka, the Davadas, the Vana-rastrakas„ 
the Sairisthas, the Brahmapurakas, the Vana-vahya- 
kas, the Kansikas, the Anandas, the Lolanas, the 
Daravildas, the Alarakas, the Knrutas, the Anna- 
darakas, the Eka-padas, the Ghosas, the Svarga- 
bhaiiniana-vadyakas, the Hihgas, the Cirapravaranas. 
and the Trinetras cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

The Abhisaras are the people of the Abhisara 
country, the Abhisaras of early Greek geographers, a 
people of the Bunjab. Their capital Abhisari is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XAVI*. 
1097 5 Bhisma P. IX. 361). 

The Kulatas are evidently the Kulutas, presumbly 
the people of the Kulu valley. 

The Pauravas are evidently those who claimed 
descent from Puru, a son of Yayati. The Pauravas- 
had different settlements (Gf. Mbh. Sabha P. XX\' I. 
1022-26 l ianti P. XLIX. 1790-92; Adi. P. CLXXXVI.. 
6996). 
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CHAPTER VII 

Full list of coimti'ies and peoples of India, 
mentioned in the Knrniamhhdg a. 

(a) In tlie middle of the tortoise are placed the 
f ollowing countries and peoples ; 

The Vedamantras, Vimanavyas, Salvas, Nipas, 
Sakas, Ujjihanas, Ghoga-sSrhkhyas, Khasas, SSrasvatas, 
Matsyas, Surasenas, people of Mathura, Dharmaranyas, 
.Tyotipkas, G-auragrlvas, Gu^as, A&iiakas, Vaidehakas, 
Pancalas, Sahketas, Kankas, Marutas, Kalakotisas,. 
Pa^andas, inhabitants of the Paripatra mountains, 
Kapihgalas, Kuruvahyas Udtmibaras and the 
Gaiahvayas. 

(b) In the face of the tortoise are situated the 
following countries and peoples : 

The people of Mithila, the Subhras, Vadanadan- 
tnras, Candre^varas, Khavas, Magadhas, Pragjyotisas, 
and the Lauhityas, the Cannibals who dwell on the 
sea-coast, Kasagas, Mekhalamustas, Tamraliptas,. 
Ekapadapas, Vardhamanas, and the Kodalas. 

(c) The following countries and people are situated 
in the Tortoise^s right fore-foot : 

The Kalihgas, A^aiigas, Jatharas, Kos^alas, Mrsikas, 
Cedis, XJrdhvakaranas, Matsyas, others who dwell on 
the Vindhya mountains, Vidarbhas, Narikelas, Dhar- 
madvlpas, Blikas, Vyaghragrivas, Mahagrlyas, the 
bearded Trai])uras, Kaiskindhyas, Haimakutas, Nislia- 
dhas, Katakasthalas, Dasiirnas, the naked Harikas, 
Nisadas, Kakulalakas and the Parnas^avaras. 
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(d) The following countries and peoples ro’e 
placed on the right flank of the tortoise : 

Laiika, the Krilajinas, Sailikas, Nikatas, those who 
dwell on the Mahendra and Malaya mountains and 
the Durdura hill, those who dwell in the Karkotaka 
forest, Bhrgiikacchas, Kohkanas, Sarvas, Abliiras, 
those w'ho dwell on the river Venvh, Avantis, Dasii- 
ptiras, the Akanin people, Maha-rastras, Karihltas, 
Gonarddhas, Gitrakutakas, Colas, Kolagiras, the people 
who wear matted hair (Jatadharas) in KraiiSeadipa, 
the people who dwell on the Kaverl and on nioiint 
Esvamukha, those who are called Nasikyas, those who 
wander by the hroders of the Sahkha and Siikti and 
other hills and Vaidurya mountains, Yaricaras, Eolas 
those who inhabit the Carmapatta, the Ganavahj^as, 
Taras, those who dwell in Ersnadvlpa, the peoples 
who dwell near the Shrya hill and the Kumuda hill, 
Aukhavanas, PisikaSyKarmanriyakas, southern Karusas, 
Esikas, Tsipasrifeania, Simhalas, those who 

inhabit Kanei, Tilangas, those who inhabit Kimjaradari 
and Kaccha- and Tamraparpi. 

(e) The countries and peoples located in the right- 
hand foot are the following : 

The Kambofas, Pahlavas, BadavSinukhas, Sindhus, 
Sauviras, Anartas, Yanitamukhas, Dravanas, Sargigas, 
'Biidras, Karnapradheyas, Yarvaras, Kiratas, Paradas, 
PiiMidyas, Parasavas Kalas, Dhurtakas, Haimagirikas, 
Sindhu-Ealaka-Y'airatas, Saurastras, Parados, Prfi- 
vidas and the Maharjo,avas. 

(f) The countries and peoples situated on the 
tortoise's tail are the following : 

The Aparantikas, Haihayas, Santikas, Yipra^as- 
takas, Ko^ahkanas, PaSeadakas, Yamanas, Avaras, 
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Turaksiiras, Angatakas, Salma-ve^makaSj, GuriisYaras, 
rhalgnnakas, the people who dwell by the rher Yenii- 
mati, Phalgulukas, Ghoras, Garuhas, Kalas, Ekeksa- 
nas, Vajikeias Blrghagrlvas, Ciilikas, Asvakesas. 

(g) The countries and peoples situated in the 
left hind foot of the tortoise are the following : 

The Manc]avyas, Gandakharas, A^vakalantakas, 
Kunyataladahas, Striwihyas, Salikas, Nrisimhas who 
dwell on the Vepumatl, other people w'ho dwell in 
Valava, Dharma-baddhas, Alukas, and the people who 
occupy G'rukarma. 

(h) The following countries and peoples are placed 
on the tortoise^’s left flank : 

Kranhcas, .Kurus, Yakas, Ivsudravinas, Kasalayas, 
Kaikeyas, Bhogaprasthas, ATimunas, Antardvlpas, 
Trigarttas, Agnijjas, Sardana people, Asvamukhas, 
Praptas, long-haired Cividas Daserakas, Yatadhurias, 

y ' * 

iSavadhanas, Puskalas, Adhamakairfitas, those who are 
settled in Taksasilfi, Ambrdas, Mrdavas, IMadras, 
Yeijukas, Yadantikas, Pihgalas, Milna-kalahas, Htlnas, 
Kohalakas, Maridavyas, Bhuti-yuvakas, Satakas, Hema- 
turakas, Yasomatyas, Gandharas, Khara-sagararasis, 
Yaudheyas, Dasameyas, ESjahyas, Syrnnakas and 
Ksemad hur tas . 

(i) The following countries and peoples are situa- 
ted on the tortoise’s north-east foot ; 

Yenas, Kiiiinaras, the countries of Pra^upala, 
K'icaka, Kfisrnlra, the people of Abhisara, Davadas, 
Tvahganas, Ivulatas, Yanarfi§trakas, Sairi^thas, 
Brahmapurakas, YanS-vahyakas, Kiratas, Kau^ikas^ 
Anandas, Pahlavas, Lolanas, Darvadas, Marakas, 
Kurutas, Anna-darakas, EkapS-das, Khavas, Ghosas,. 
Svarga-bhaumSnavadyakas, Hihgas, Ya^anas, Cirapra- 
varanas, Trinetras, Pauravas and the Gandharvas. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Kapilavastu^ was the royal seat of the Sakyas. 
That royal city, four thousand li in circuit/ and 
soiTouncled by seven walls,- was the cradle of one wEo 
was ‘the lion among the Sakyas’, but who afterwards 
became the one liberator of suffering humanity, the 
most perfect, the Enlightened, the Buddha. Suddho- 
dmitt and his proud clan of the Sakyas are inseparably 
connected wdth Kapilavastu ; they have come down 
to history along with other neighbouring sister clans 
as if in single phrases j the S'ahyas of Kapilavastu, 
ihe Koliy as of Bamagdma, the Bulk of Allahappa, the 
Bhaggas of Sumsmndragiri, the KdlTmias of Eesaputta, 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, the Mallas of Kusmum, 
and the Licchavis of Vesdll A These were the eight 
Ksatriya clans or corporations who claimed shares of 
the bodily remains of the Buddha Gautama on the 
ground that like the deceased master they were all 
of the Ksatrij'-a caste ; but none of them except the 
Licchavis of Vesrdl attained the eminence of the 
S'ahyas of Kapilavastu. 

The territory of the Sakyas which lay to the north- 
east of the kingdom of Kosala was a principality built 
in the rugged fastness of the Lower Himalayas. This 
principality was under the suzerainty of the king of 

1 Watters' Yuaii Chwang, II., p. 1. 

2 Maliavastu, II., p. 76. 

8 Mahaparinfblar.a Sutta of the Digha Nikaya ; D. N., II., 
p. 167. 
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Kosala. Kapilavastu, its principal city, was connect- 
ed by a High Road, called Southern Road {'Dafd-Jniju- 
patJia), with Fava, Kusinamy Vesali, and liUjacjuka, 
on the one hand, and with Setmya,, SavaUhl, Bnhcta, 
and Kosmnhl, on the other. ^ The Nigrodhrmlma is 
the most ancient known Buddhist retreat near 
Kapilavastu.^ 

There were other Sakya towns besides Kapilavastn, 
viz. Cafuma, Samagmm, Ulimipa^ Devada-ha, SauJcara^ 
SllU-Datl and Kkomaclussa^ mention of which is made 
in Pali texts. ^ But none seems to have attained the 
eminence oi Kapilavastu^ which being the royal city 
was naturally the centre of social, political and, educa- 
tional life of the Sakyas. 

According to the Lalitavistara,'^ KapilavaHtu was a 
maJiU^iagara or a great city with a good number of 
gardens, avenues and market-places. There were four 
city gates and towers all over the city. The city is 
stated to have been immensely rich, an abode of the 
powerful, a home of learning and a resort of the 
virtuous. It was full of charities, festivals and congre- 
gations of powerful princes. It enjoyed a good strength 
of horses, elephants and chariots. •''* With arched gate- 
ways and pinnacles, it was surrounded by the beauty 
‘Of a lofty tableland,^ In this city none but intelligent 
.and qualified men were engaged as ministers.'^ As 

1 Ihid, Verses 1011-1013 ; Bucldfmt India, p. 103. 

2 N. B. T. 265.~-^Uposadhuvad3.nam. 

3 Camh. Hist, of Ind., I., i>. 175, 

4 Pp. 68, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 123. 

6 Sundarananda Kavya ; I. 

6 Buddhacarita, 1. vs. 2 and 5, 

7 Saundarananda Kavya, L 
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there was iio improper taxation, the city was full of 
people and poverty could not find any place there 
where prosperity alone shone resplendentiy.^- 

VlumjiU or Medalum-iM was the Sakya town situated 

opposite Nmigaralm, a town of Kosala which abutted 
on the Sakya territory. Between Bevadciha, wliicli 
was the stronghold of the a branch of the 

Bakyas, and Kaiyilcvuastu, which was the chief town of 
the Sakyas, stood the garden of Lnmhim on the bank 
of the river Bohim. As regards the remaining towns, 
mere mention of them in literature is not sufficient to 
ascertain their location. 

In course of his tour of pilgrimage Fa-hien came to 
S'rdvastl,, whence he passed through the places of 
Krdyapa Buddha, Krahucclianda Btiddha and 
Kanahcmuni Buddha, and came to KapUavastu 
on his w^ay to Barmgama, the seat of the Koliyas.. 
In Kapilavastu “there was neither king nor people. 
Ail was mound and desolation. Of inhabitants there 
were only some monks and a score or two of families 
of the common people. At the spot where stood the 
old palace of king Suddhodana, there have been made 
images of the prince (his eldest son) and his mother ; 
and at the places where that son appeared mounted. 
on a white elephant when he entered his mothers 
womb, and where he turned his carriage round on 
seeing the sick man after he had gone out of the city 
by the eastern gate, topes have been erected.? Fa-hieu 
mentioas also that ships have been built at other- 
places in K(qnlavastu connected with various incidents 

1 Buddhacariia, I., v. 4. 

2 Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, pp. 64-65. 
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of the life of the Master so far as it concerned his 
native place. About the state of the country Fa-hien 
farther states, ‘^the country of Eapilavastu is a great 
scene of empty desolation. The inhabitants are feav 
and far between. On the roads people have to I)e on 
their guard against white elephants and lions, and 
should not travel incautiously.’^ ^ 

Fa-hien places the Lwnbinwana fifty li (9 or 10 
miles) east of 

The desolation of Kcqnlmastu is also attested to 
by Yuan Chwang who visited the place about t,hrec 
hundred years later. Fa-hierfs account is short and 
inadequate, but YMan Ciwang^s is much more detailed 
and gives a longer list of the establishments of 
the city. 

From the neighbourhood of SVamslI., Yhiaii 
Chw^ang ^‘continued his journey, and going south- 
west far above 500 li he came to the Kapilavastu 
country. This he describes as above 4000 li (about 
800 miles ) in circuit, and as containing more than 
ten deserted cities all in utter ruin. The royal city, 
was such a complete waste that its area could not 
be ascertained. But the solid brick foundations 
of the ‘‘palace city within’'’ the Eoyal city still 
remained, and were above fifteen li in circuit. It 
■was very sparsely inhabited. The country was 
without a sovereign, each city having its own chief ^ 
the soil w^as fertile and farming operations were 
regular ,• the climate was temperate, and the people 
■were genial in their ways. There were remains of 
above 1000 Buddhist monasteries ; and near the 


1. Ihidy p. 68. 
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palace city was an existing monastery with, above 
■30 inmates, adherents of the Sammatiya School. 
There were two Deva-temples, and the sectarians 
lived pell-mell."-’^ 

Yuan Ghwang next proceeds to describe the other 
establishments in and around the ruined city. The 
more important of them were : 

1. ‘^Old foundations'’ of king Suddhodana’s 
principal mansion. 

2. At the south gate of the city was a shrine to 
mark the place where the P\isa { the Bo dhisatti) a ) 
competed with other S'dlcyas in athletics and threw 
.an elephant over the city-moat. 

3. Outside the capital, to the south of the city, 
at a distance of about 50 li, was an old city with 
a shrine to mark the birthplace of Krahucchanda. 

4. Not far to the south of No. 3 was another 
shrine to mark the place of liralmcchanda's “perfect 
enlightenment." 

5. Another shrine to the suoth-east of the old 
city marked the place of KfaJmccJicmda’s nirvana. 

6. In front of No, 6 was a stone pillar erected by 
Asoka above SO ft. high with a carved lion on the top, 
and an account of Krakucchanda’ s parmirvana on 
the sides. . 

7. Aboye SO li ; north-east of the ruined city was 
another city with a shrine marking the birthplace 
of Kanahmmmi BuddUa, and another to the north of 
this with the bodily relics of KanaJcamuni. Here 
too was a stone pillar erected by Asoka above twenty 


1. "Watters’ Yuan Chtoang, II., p, 1. 
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feet high, with, a lion on the top, and a record of the 
circumstances that attended Kanakamuni’s decease, 
•on the sides. 

8. To the north-west of the capital were several 
hundred thousand shrines marking the places where 
the Sakyas were massacred by VirudhaJca {VidudabJia), 

9. Three or four li south of KapilmastUf in a 
wood of Ni-Jcu-lu trees {nyagrodJia trees ) was an 
Asoka tope at the place where Sakya gu-lai (i. e. the 
Buddha), having attained Buddhahood and returned 
to his native land, met his father and preached 
to him. 

10. Not far from No. 9 was a tope on the spot 
where the Buddha accepted a gold-embroidered 
monk’s robe from his aunt and foster-mother. Next 
to this was another shrine to mark the spot at which 
the Buddha admitted into the Brotherhood eight 
princes and 500 Sakyas. 

11. Outside the east gate of the city was a temple 
•ot lharadeva into which the infant prince Siddhm'tha 
on the way from the place of his birth to the palace, 
was carried by the command of his father 
■Stiddhoda7ia. 

12. Outside the south gate of the city, and on 
the left side of the road, was a shrine to mark the 
spot where the Prince shot at iron drums, his arrow 
piercing the drums, going thirty-two li south-east, 
penetrating the ground and causing a clear spring 
to gush forth, the spring becoming known as the 
arrow spring. 

13. 80 or 90 li from the arrow spring was the 
famous ta-fa~ni (Lumbinl) grove where the Buddha 
was born, with the beautiful bathing tank of the 
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Sakyas. In this gToye was a stone-pillar set up by 
Asoka with the figure of a horse on the top. After- 
wards the pillar had been broken in the middle 
and laid on the ground by a thunderbolt from a 
malicious dragon. 

iSTo archoBologicai object that can definitely be 
dated in • Buddha's time has yet been discovered in 
and around Kcqnlavastu. In fact, the earliest in date 
is not earlier than Asoka's time, and the most famous 
is the well-known Bumminclel jpillar-i^^^^^^ which 

definitely locates the Lumhim garden. But this 
garden or grove was fifty li east of the city, according 
to Fa-hien, and 80 or 90 ii north-east of the arrow 
spring which itself was 32 li to the §outh-east of the 
city, according to Ahian Chwang. This actually places 
the garden somewhere to the east of the city which 
is the direction as given by Fa-hien. Yuan Chw'ang 
also speaks of the stone-pillar set up by Asoka with 
the figure of a horse on the top j it is not unlikely 
that he referred to what W'e now know as the 
Itirminiudel j)illar. Even before Yuan Chwang, the 
Asokan pillar was broken at the middle, perhaps struck 
by lightning, as the pilgrim's account suggests. The 
Tiumminclel pillar discovered by I)r. Fuhrer in 
December 1896 in exactly the same condition as Yuan 
Chwang speaks of. P, G. Alukherji in his Antiquitiefi 
in the states that its upper portion is gone and 

of what remains the top is split into two halves, the 
line of fissure coming down to near the middle height. 
The capital was of the nsual bell-shaped form, of which 

the base, broken into two halves, exists This was 

perhaps dne to the lightning strike that Yuan Chwang 


1 p. 34. 
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alludes to. There is further eTjdence of the identi- 
fication of the Liirnbinivana with the place where 
the Euiiimindel inscription was found. Yuan Chwaiig 
mentions that near the Asokan Pillar was ‘‘a small 
stream flowing south-east, and called by the people 
the Oil River.'’^^ The tradition survives even to- 
day, and this river is now called Tilar-fiade, whicli 
is a corruption of T'eZwMWJrZ'X or the teli’s or oilman’s 
river.2 There is also a temple at Bimim.i?{da, com- 
paratively of a later date, which houses a sculptured 
slab representing the nativity of the Buddha/* which 
is a further proof of the identity of the place with 
Liimhmwmia. 

The Mimmimdel inscnpt’mi states that when king 
Asoka was anointed twenty years he came himself and 
worshipped this spot because the Buddha was born 
here. He erected a stone-pillar crowned with a horsed?) 
to mark tlie site of Buddha^s birth. He made tlie 
village of Lnmbini free of taxes and paying (only) an 
•eighth share (of the produce)."^ 

Another important epigraphic record, evidently 
connected with Kajpilavastu is the Niff all sugar jiillar 
inscription of Asoka which purports to state that when 
the king had been anointed fourteen years, be enlarged 
the stupa of Kanahamana to double its original size, 
and when he had been anointed twenty years, he came 
himself and worshipped this spot and caused a stone 


1 Watters’ op. cU. IL, p. 15, 

2 Mnkherji, Antiquities in the Terai, Smith’s Preface. 

3 m’c?, Plate 24 (a). 

-4 Op. cit. C. I. I. III., PP-. 264-66. 
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pillar to be set up. ^ Yuan Ghwang also speaks of a, 
stupa erected over the bodily relics of Kanahamuni 
Buddha dA9,Q of a “stone-pillar above twenty feet high, 
with a lion on the top, and a record of the circum- 
stances of this Buddha’s decease on the sides : This, 
pillar also had been set up by Asoka.” It is almost 
certain that the stone pillar of Asoka referred to by 
the pilgrim is the same as the Nigali sdgar pillar, 
though the circumstances of Kanahcmmna^ s decease' 
that are inscribed on it are different. This may 
have been due to the pilgrim's ignorance of 
the Asokan script. The identity of this site could 
have been fixed for certain, if the Nigali Sagar 
pillar was found in situ. This, it has been argued, 
did not unfortunately happen to be the case, for 
Buhrer discovered it ( 1895 ) in the Nep)alese Terai 
on the western bank of a large tank called Nigali 
Sugar, about a mile south of Nigllvu which 
lies thirteen miles north-west of Bimwiindel. It 
has been urged that Nigllvu cannot be the original 
site of the Nigali sugar inscription on the ground 
that the Kanahanmni stupa referred to both in the 
inscription as well as by Yuan Ghwang cannot be 
traced near the spot where the two portions of the 
pillar have been found. 

The accounts of Ba-hien and Yuan Ghwang are not 
in agreement as to the location of Kanalcamwii stupa 
and pillar as well as of the Krahucchanda site. Yuan 
Ghwang places the latter 50 li (about 10 miles) to the 
south of KapilavasM, while Fa-hien seems to locate it 

1. 0. J. J.j III., op. eit. p. 165. Only two broken portions of 
the pillar are preserre:!. Cf. Ihict^ p. xxiii. 
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about the same distanee to the south-west.^ Tuan 
Chwang locates the Tanu/cawwmisite to the south-easty 
while Fa-hien locates it directly to the west of Eajriki- 
vastii. There m thus, in the case of Kanahamimi stupa, 
a very wide divergence of opinion between the tw-o 
pilgrims which is difficult to reconcile. The NigaVi 
Sugar pillar which records the visit of Asoka to the 
Kanahavmni site is situated 13 miles north-w^est of 
Bummindei which itself is due east of Kapilavastu^ 
This agrees neither with Pa-hien nor with Tuan Chwang. 
It is not therefore unlikely that the Nig all Sugar 
Pillar had been removed from its original site when 
Fuhrer discovered it at Nigllva. 

The most definite starting point towards the iden- 
tification of Kapilaastu is certainly the Brnmnindei 
Pillar inscription which locates the Immhinivanay 
about 10 miles from Kapilavastu. Yuan Chw^’ang’s 
account helps us to locate another important site con- 
nected with Kapilavastu, All Buddhist sources, Pali 
and Sanskrit, agree in telling us that the Nigrodhavana 
was situated not very far from the city. Tuan Chwang 
locates the Ni-lm-lu monastery, doubtless identical 
with the Nigi'odhardma, 3 or 4 li, i.e, less than a mile, 
Bouth oi Kapilavastta^ 

IT&d the Kigali Sagar Pillar heen In situ, we could 
have also located the site with more or 

1 Pa-Iiien gives the actual distance and direction of the- 
place not from Kapilava&iu, but from SWaDosti, in relation to 
Eainlavastu. But the distance and direction in relation to- 
Kapilavastu itself can be calculated on his data, 

2. Legge, op. cit. p. 64. 

"Watters op. cit. II., p. 11. , 
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less certainty ; and depending on this it would have 
been equallj^ possible to locate the ErahuGchcmda site. 
In any case^ what Yuan Gliwang records about these 
two sites seems, in the main, to have been based on 
facts, and we have no doubt that systematic exca- 
vations about ten miles to the south and six miles to 
the south-east of the city of KapilaimstiL \YO\i\d. help 
us to find the original sites connected with the birth 
and decease of Krakiicchcmda and KanaJccwmni 
respectively. 

To follow the Chinese travellers^ trek in locating 
JiapilaiKtstti^ one must start from S'mvastl wdiich has 
been definitely identified with modern Saheih'Maheth 
in the United Provinces. Fa-hien travelled 12 yojanas 
south-east from S'rdvasil to reach the Krakucclimida 
■site, and farther less than a yojana north to reach the 
Kanakamuni site. Prom the latter place Xxapilavasiit 
lay, according to Pa-hien, less than a yojana to the 
east. Prom there, the LumMni wSjS Mbj li to the east, 
.and from the Lumhinivana, five yojanas to the east 
.again lay the Koliya territory of Bmiagama. Accord- 
ing to Pali and Sanskit Buddhist texts, the river Bo/ib/Z 
flowed through the territories of the 8' dkg as and the 
Koliyas, but Pa-hien"s record does not make any 
mention of this river, nor does that of Yuan Ghwang, 
though the latter speaks of a wild jungle intervening 
between the Lumhinivana and Bilmagdma. Prom the 
Lumhini garden, Y'uan Chw'-ang “travelled through 
a wild jungle east for more than 200 li (about 40 miles) 
to Lan-mo {Bdma country)/’^ The direction of Rdma- 
gama as recorded by both pilgrims is identical, though 


1 Watters ojj. cit. II, p. 20. 
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the distance shows a divergence, but the absence of 
:aiiy mention of the river Bohinl is perplexing. 

About the distance and direction of Kapilamstii 
from S'ravastl, Yuan Chwang states that he had to 
travel south-east from the latter place for above 500 li 
(about 10 miles) ^ before he came to the kingdom of 
Kapilavastu. Here too the direction as given by the 
two pilgrims agrees very well, but the distance is at 
variance. 


.1 According to Fa-Men, 12 yojanas. 
.13 



CHAPTEE IX 

BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES IN INDIA i 

Tlie famous Buddhist cave temples in India are the- - 

following 

(1) Caves in the Barabar Hills, (2) Saiia^parni- : i 
guJicl at Eapjir, (d) Caves in the Nagarjuni Ilills^ I 

(4) Caves of Nasih, (5) Caves of -Kanheri, {6) Caves 
of KarU,il)CJavesofBhaja, {8) Caves of Bagh, (9> 

Ca-ves of Elephanta, (10) Caves of Ellora, and (11) 

Caves of Ajanta. 

The cave is called in Pali giiha. It is also called. 

Guha has been distinguished in Pali literature 
&smatiilcUguJici' {eQ>vtlienc&Ye) sind giri-guha (moun- 
tain cave). In the Barabar Hill cave inscriptions of 
Asoha m& NBgarjmii Hill cave inscriptions of King 
Bctsaraiha^ the term gukA hs^s been used to designate 
certain cave-dwellings of the Ajlvikas prepared by 
dressing up the mountain caves and rocky dens of 
animals, ijolishing their walls and decorating their 
entrances with arches just to make them appear like 
chapels. The term lepa in its: generic sense is a 
common designation for five kinds of monastic abodes 
namely, Vihara (monastery), aMhayoga (pinnacled 
house), pa-safZu. (palace), hammiya (mansion) and guha- 
(caves) and in its specific sense it denotes a pecnliar 
kind of construction. It surely represents human art 
and architecture. As regards g^iha it may be treated 
either as a natural formation or a partial creation of 
human hand and skill. GiCia is lena in the sense of a 
natural cave or cavity or cavern improved by human' 
hand. Guha means a leya and vice versa. Prom the 
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Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka it is apparent that 
Unas were dedicated to the ascetics and recluses with 
the object of providing them with an accommodation 
for their residence. They were also given snitabie 
places for meditation, introspection, and means of 
protection against heat and cold, ferocions animals, 
reptiles, etc. 

It should be borne in mind that the Buddhist 
Assembly Halls at Nasih, Bhaja, Karli and other 
places are in fact rock-cut caves of an apsidal form 
with a small dagoha stupa at the end of the apsy in 
front of which there was the pillared hall for the assem- 
bly of worshippers. The Buddhist Caitya can well 
stand for an assembly hall, a vihara, a stupa, a sacred 
tree, a memorial stone, a holy relic or an object or a 
place or even an image. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Caityas also include caves. 

Among the caves mentioned in ancient Indian 
literature, a reference is made to Indasala cave which 
existed in the VecliyaJca Pabhata which seems to be 
the same as the Gijj hakuta Pabbata. In the Barhut 
Inscription the name of this cave is given as hidasala 
p'wte identified with the Giriyek B miles from 
Eajgir, Mention is also made of the Battapaimi cave 
of the Vcblidra Pabhata where the first Buddhist 
Council was held under the presidency of 3IahaJcassapa 
and the patronage of King Ajdtasatru of Alayadha. 
In the CittaJcuta Pabhata there existed a cave known 

as Suvarna guha, 

CAVES. IN THE BAEABAB HILLS 

There are some caves in the Nagdrjuni and Bara- 
bar hills in 'Bih&T, dated about 257 B, C-, about 16 
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miles north of Gaya. These hills consist of two narrow 
parallel ridges, the rock being a close-grained 
granite. The caves also known as Satghara (seven 
houses) are divided into two groups, the four southern- 
most ill the Barabar group being more ancient. The 
Nyagrodha cave is hewn in the granite ridge and faces 
south. There is an inscription recording the gift of 
the cave to the AjUiJms by Asoka. The Lornasrisi 
cave is similar to this cave but is unfinished. The 
side walls of the outer chamber are dressed and polish- 
ed but the inside of the inner chamber is very rough. 
The entrance is finished and is no doubt the earliest 
example of the rock-cut caitya hall. The fourth cave 
of the Barabar group is the VUvajhopri. It consists 
of chambers and is unfinished. There is an inscrip- 
tion on the wall of the outer chamber recording the 
gift of the cave by Asoka. 

The most important of the Nagarjuni group is the 
Gopika cave. It is more than 40 ft. long and 19 
ft. wide, both ends being semi-circular. The vaulted 
roof has a rise of 4 ft. Immediately over the doorway 
there is a small panel containing an inscription record- 
ing the dedication of the cave to the Ajivikas by 
33asharatha on his succession to the throne. The 
remaining caves known as the Va-Myahd and the 
VadathiJM are insignificant. Both contain inscrip- 
tions of Dashamtha. 

CAVES OF KARLI 

In the Borglmta hills between Bombay and Poona, 
there were two well known Buddhist cave temples at 
Kdrli and Bhaja. They are all dated about the begin- 
ing of the Christian era. The caves at Karli are 
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situated about 2 miles to the north of the Bombay- 
Poona Eoad. The nearest Eailway Station is Malavli, 
3 miles to the south on the Gr. I. P. Ey. In the inscrip- 
tions on the caves the names of Nahapana and Usa- 
hhacldta occur. In the two inscriptions, mention is 
made of the great King Dlmtapala supposed to be 
Devabhuti of the Sunga dynasty. The pillars of this 
cave are quite perpendicular. The original screen is 
superseded by a stone one ornamented with sculpture. 
At the entrance of the cave stands a pillar surmounted 
by 4 lions witn gaping mouths and facing four quarters. 
Interpreted by an ancient Buddhist text, the foim lions 
represent the hone’s roar with which the disciples of the 
Buddha were called upon to proclaim that all the four 
best types of saints were to be found in Buddhism. On 
the right-hand side stands the Siva temple and close to 
it there is a second pillar surmounted by a chakra or 
wheel. The outer porch is wider than the body of the 
building. There are many miniature temple fronts crow- 
ned with a chaitya window. The pairs of large figures 
on each side of the doors appear like those at Kanheri. 
Buddha is here attended by PadmapUni, and most 
probably Manjmri is seated, on the slliUsana, with his 
feet on the lotus. The entrance consists of three 
doorways under a gallery. There are 15 pillars and 
their bases consist of waterpot of the shaft is 

octagonal representing the samgha or brotherhood- 
Lord Curzon tried his best to effect some improve- 
ment to these cave temples. From architectural 
standpoint all these caves are of high order. The 
pillars are all systematical and the jali work (net-work) 
is almost perfect. 

The Caitya in caves I and II is a three-storied 
vihara. The top storey has a verandah with four 
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pillars with, slightly ornamented capitals. On the left 
side in the top storey is a raised platform in front of 
five cells with slots for a beam along the front. The 
doors are well-fitted. The cave No. Ill is situated 
to the north of cave No. IV. It is a two-storied 
vihara. The cave No. IV is situated to the south of 
the caitya and from an inscription it appears that it 
was given by Harapluma in the reign of the Andhra 
hing, Gautamlputra Puhmayl. It is a plain mluira. 

CAVES OE BHAJA 

Bhaja is situated about a mile from Malavli station 
on the G. I. P. Ey. and is about 2'|- miles south of the 
Bombay-Poona Eoad. The cave temples situated 
there can be approached by an easy pathway. The 
cave No. I is a natural cavern. The next caves are 
plain viharas. No. VI is a vihara very much dilapi- 
dated. There is an irregular hall with 3 cells. There 
is a caitya which is one of the finest specimen of cave 
architecture. These caves are earlier than 2000 B.C. 
There are vaults and above them there are ornamented 
cornices. The cave is nearly 27 ft. wide and 60 ft. 
long and the dagoba is 11 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. 

high. Buddhist emblems are distinctly traceable in 
four of the pillars. The roof is arched as usual. 
There are ornamental arches in front and a double 
railing. The jail-work is found in places but not very 
neat. There are many small viharas near about. 

CAVES OP NASIK 

The Buddhist caves of Nasik are very well known. 
They are also known as Pandulenas. They are situated 
about 300 ft. above the road level and can be easily 
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:approached by a pathway. They are excavated by the 
Hlnayana sect of the Buddhists called the Bhadra- 
janikas. There are altogether 23 excavations and 
many of them are unimportant. The earliest is the 
Gaitya cave dating from the Christian era. Besides, 
there are 4 vihdras. Considerable damage has been 
•done by weather. Cave No. I is an unfinished vihara. 
Cave No. II is an excavation with many additions by 
later Mahayana Buddhists. There is a verandah 
having two wooden pillars. Cave No. Ill is a big 
vihara having a hall of 41 ft, wide and 46 ft. deep, with 
18 cells besides two openings. The entrance is sculp- 
tured in a style similar to that of Sanchi gate. Over 
the gateway the Bodhi tree, the dagoba, the cakra and 
dvarapalas are distinctly visible. The cave was exca- 
vated by one of the Andhra kings, Satakarni Gautaml- 
imtrch. The verandah has six octagonal columns without 
bases. The upper part of the frieze is richly carved 
with a strong course under a richly carved rail, similar 
to aAl Amaravatl. Cave No. X is a vihara and 
•contains an inscription of the family of Nahapand^ 
who reigned at Ujjainl before 120 A.D, The pillars of 
the verandah contain bell-shaped Persian capitals. The 
hall is about 43 ft. wide by 45 ft. deep, having 
three plain doors and two windows. Besides, there 
■are some small excavations containing images of a 
later date. The cave No. XVII has a hall which 
measures 23 ft. wide by 32 ft. deep. The verandah is 
•somewhat peculiar. It is reached by half a dozen steps 
in front between the two central octagonal pillars. On 
the back wall is a standing figure of Buddha ft. 
high. On the right side are 4 cells without benches. 
'There is an inscription which tells us that the cave 
was the work of Indrag nidattcbf son of Bhaimadevaf 
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a Yava7iaf a native of the Satimra country. The cav& 
No. XVII is of a much later date. The interior is very 
simple. The ornamentation on the left side of a 
doorway is almost similar to the northern gateway 
at Sanchi. The gallery is supported by two pillars. 
Cave No. XIX is a r'i/ia-ra. cave dated about the 2nd 
century. On either side of the shrine door stands a 
gigantic clvarapalci with a female attendant. In the- 
shrine too there is a colossal image of Buddha seated 
on a lotus. Besides there are some dilapidated and 
half-finished chambers. Cave No. XXIII contains 
the sculpture of Buddha attended by Padmapani and 
Vaprapmii. The pillars in front of the entrance of the' 
first shrine are of a much later date. Besides, there 
are images of Buddha both in the Dhcmnacakramudra 
a,nd Dhyanamudrd, 

THE CATES OB KANHEBI 

About 20 miles north of Bombay is situated a hig- 
group of caves known as Kanheri which was for a 
considerable number of years occupied by the monks 
of the Buddhist Faith. These caves are situated near- 
Thana. As these caves cannot be easily reached on 
account of the roads being unmetalled and impassable,, 
they have been very much neglected by the public. 
These caves have been excavated in a large bubble of 
a hill situated in the midst of a dense forest. The 
majority of these caves consist of a small single room 
usually with a small verandah in front. Surely 
the architecture is of a later style and may be- 
dated as late as the 8th or 9th century A. D. To the- 
north of these caves is a large excavation containing 
3 dagobas and some sculptures. According to Fergus- 
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son this cave temple is 86 ft. long and 39 ft. wide. It 
contains 34 pillars round the cave and a plain dagoha. 
There are two , colossal figures of the Buddha, 22 ft. 
high which are of much later date. There are two 
standing figures of the BodMsaMa-dtmJoMteJvcira 
belonging to a later period. There are many dwarf 
cells built one over the other. Cave No. X is the 
Darbar hall which contains a slight carving in the 
interior. It is situated in the south side of the ravine. 
The carvings are no doubt of the later Mahayanist 
style. On the south side of the ravine, are several 
ranges of cells excavated in the slope of the hill. 
There are some stone seats outside the caves on which 
the monks used to take rest. Besides, there is a 
dagoba with the umbrella carved on the roof. As to 
the date of these caves it is difficult to say definitely 
but it must be admitted that there has been much 
degradation of style betw'een these caves and those at 
Karli. Some of these sculptures are surely of a much 
later date. Almost all the caves are supplied with one 
or more water cisterns yielding throughout the year 
a good supply of j)ure water. There are many stiqms 
built in brick and stone. 

CAVES OF ELEPHANTA 

In the harbour of Bombay about six miles north- 
east of the Apollo Bunder is tUe well-known island of 
Elephanta or Gharapuri. Elephanta was the name 
given by the Portuguese owing to the fact that they 
found a large stone elephant standing at the entrance 
to the great cave. All these caves are influenced both 
by Brahmanism and Buddhism, The three caves are 
in ruins. A cave contains a Buddhist caitya. Tri- 
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niurti or Brahmanical Trinity has been curved in the 
black ■wail of the main hall. 

CAVES OF BAGH 

In the south of Alalwa about 25 miles south-west 
of Dhar is the village of Bagh. To the south of this 
village is situated a vihilra now much in ruins. The 
caves are nine in number. It is inconvenient to visit 
these caves as there is no railway station close to 
them. Thanks to the labours of the Archteologicai 
Department of the Gwalior State which has discover- 
ed the caves, repaired and renovated them. No in- 
scription is found in these caves. The sculptures in 
the Bagli caves known through drawings prepared for 
Dr. Burgess have now been photographed by Major 
Luard. The best images representing the Buddha or 
a Bodhisatta with two attendants are found in the 
south-western group in cave No. 2. The pose is easy 
and the modelling good. The paintings at Bagh may 
be dated the 6th century or 1st half of the 7th century 
A. D. The dagoba which is found in a feiv of these 
caves contains no image of Buddha. But there are im- 
ages of Buddha, here and there in these caves from 
which it may be assumed that they are later than the 
Hlnayana sect. The architecture is not of the same 
type as that of Nasik caves. A great service has been 
done by the India Society by publishing an excellent 
book giving full details and plans of the caves at Bagh 
with valuable illustrations and interesting descriptions. 
The cave No. 2 known "as is well 

preserved. It is a sguarc with cells on three 

sides and a stupa inside a shrine at the back. 
The ante-chamber has two twelve-sided pillars in 
front and the walls of this room are adorned with 
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sculptures. There is a standing image of the Buddha 
with two attendants. The cave No. 8 also known as 
Hathihhcma is a vihara. The front portion is di- 
lapidated. The cave originally consisted probably 
■of two distinct halls without connecting cells. The 
cave No. 4 known as EmigmaJhali^ihe finest speci- 
men of architecture. There is a portico more than 
■220 ft. long supported by 22 pillars. The shrine at 
the back containing the dagoba is unadorned with 
sculptures. The cave No. 6 is a rectangular excava- 
tion, the roofs being supported by two rows of columns. 
Each row stands on a common plinth. The roof of 
the cave No. 6 is dilapidated. The cave No. 7 seems 
to be similar to the cave No. 2 and is dilapidated. 

THE CAVES AT^ELLOBA 

These caves are some of the most important 
Buddhist caves of India situated at Ellora in the 
north-west of the Nizam’s territory about 16 iniles 
from Aurangabad. ^BMhhlmgrhcbS^ known as ‘Duma- 
lenas’ are the first excavations made ' at the site. 
Besides the caves of Buddhist origin, there are 
Brahmin and Jain caves. The Buddhist caves contain 
distinct signs of later Mahayana sect. The cave 
No. 2 contains galleries full of images of the Buddha 
seated on a lotus in a preaching attitude. In the 
north-east corner, there is a figure of the Buddha, very 
rough and almost unfinished. There is also a colossal 
Buddha seated on a sihasana. In these caves the 
Buddha is seen in the attitude of preaching or in the 
‘^Dharmacahra mudra\ The walls are covered 
profusely with images of Buddha and other Buddha 
sages. The cave No. 3 is a vihs»ra cave containing 
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12 cells for monks. The walls have also many 
carvings of Bnddhisfc sages. The cave No. 4 is in 
ruins. At the left or north end of this cave there is 
a prominent figure of Paclmapcmi attended by two 
females. The cave No. 5 is a very large mhara.. 
There are many pillars supporting the roof of the 
viham. The cave No. 6 contains an ante-chamber 
in front of the shrine filled with sculpture. The other 
caves are mostly Brahmanical and Jain but in cave 
No. 9 we find the image of the Buddha with various 
attendants. In cave No. 10 wdiich is a beautiful caitya 
cave there is a large open court in front. The carvings 
are very beautiful. The facade is highly ornamental 
and consists of a verandah surmounted by a gallery 
leading to the inner gallery within the chapel. The 
window has been broken up by pillars. The arched 
roof is carved in imitation of woodwork. The inner 
side of the gallery is divided into 3 compartments full 
of figures. A gigantic figure of the Buddha is carved 
in front of the dagoda. The cave No. 11 is two- 
storied. Caves Nos. 11 and 13 are very similar in 
outer appearance. They consist of an open court 
entered through a comparatively narrow passage. 
They contain cells in the walls and show signs of the 
Mahayana sect. 

THE CAVES OF AJANTA 

The two caves of Ajanta are situated 60 miles north- 
west of Aurangabad and about 35 miles south of 
Bhusaval on the G. I. B, By. The caves at Ajanta are 
approached from Phardapur, a small town at the 
foot of the ghat. There is a good motorable road 
from Aurangabad to Phardapur and there is a 
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traveller's bungalow 'which is open to all The 29 
■caves at Ajanta have been cut, carved and painted at 
different times. According to A. Smith, the bulk 
■of the paintings at Ajanta must be assigned to 6th 
■century A. D., i,e. the time of the great Ciialukya 
kings. The resulting political conditions must have 
been unfavourable to the execution of costly work 
of art dedicated to the service of Buddhism, the 
Pallava kings having been as a rule ardent worshippers 
of Siva as we know this from a Vakataka inscription 
existing in cave No. 16. Caves Nos. 9 and 10 which 
are the earliest, date back to the 1st and 2nd centuiy 
B.C. Caitya and viliara caves are the two types of 
•caves found at Ajanta, The huge images of the Buddha 
found in the inner cells of the viharas are almost 
in the preaching attitude. The frescoes and paintings 
at Ajanta are the most important features of Buddhist 
architecture. Decorative painting and ceiling decora- 
tions are the wonderful specimens of ancient Indian 
fine arts. Jataka scenes, e, g, Siitaso7na, Sarahha, 
Matsd, conversion of Nanda, visit of Asita to the 
Buddha, temptation of Buddha by Mara, etc. are well 
■depicted in these caves. In the cave No. 26 the most 
notable sculpture on the walls is the large and cixnvded 
composition representing the temptation of the 
Buddha by Mara. A careful examination of this 
sculpture shows an assembly of males and females 
with Swords, clubs, etc. trying to create fear in the 
mind of the Bodhisatta who is destined to attain 
salvation. This is also found in ‘BorobudoN sculpture 
in Java. We agree with Dr. Burgess that most of 
the faces are beautifully cut, and the elephants are 
well drawn. The wheel of life or hctjnsci? (zcuIctci 
flying ‘gO/jidho/TvcLs’ and ^ctpscLTCis^ can be found in 
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them. All these caves present a vivid picture of the 
feelings and aspirations of the Buddhists during the 
period to which thej^ belonged. Bigiires of birds,, 
monkeys, Bheels, wild tribes etc, are all depicted in 
these caves. Itivers, seas, rocky shores, fishes, sarhkhas, 
etc. are all found in them, and they have a very high 
artistic value. The majestic figure of the Buddha 
on the wall on the left of the corridor at the 
back has attracted universal appreciation. Palaces, 
and buildings are represented by a flat roof over the 
heads of the figures supported by slender pillars. The 
dresses are very pretty and variegated. Men of higher 
rank wear little clothing above the waist but much 
jewellery, armlets, necklaces, fillets, etc. and men of 
lower rank are more covered but have no jewellery. 
Monks are clothed in their usual dress. Ladies of 
distinction wear much jewellery. In cave No. 10 the 
paintings between the ribs of the aisles are of much 
later date. Near the front on the left wall is a painted 
inscription in much older characters. The cave No. 16 
is one of the viharas of great importance to the 
student of architecture. In the cave No. 20 the 
flight of steps with a carved ballustrade leading to- 
wards a verandah and the pillars with capitals of 
elegantly sculptured strut figures of girls, the thres- 
hold of the shrines recalling the ancient Horaij^a' 
(vault) are the materials helpful to understand the 
evolution of domestic and socio-religious architecture 
in India. The portico in front of the shrine is akin 
to a mm.idapa or a pavilion. The group of worshippers 
in cave No. 1 is really very artistic and is a mani- 
festation of an unfettered art. Soldiers are armed 
with halberds, pears, bows and arrows. A sort 
of high turban with a knob in front is worn by the 
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males, A broad heavy neck-chain is prominenL 
All these remind ns most vividly of the style of the 
early sculptures of Sanchi and of the oldest discovered 
sculpure at; Muttra. 

Even this brief account of the principal Buddhist 
caves and cave-temples in India cannot fail to impress 
the reader with the importance of these rock-cut 
dwellings and caitya halls in the history of Buddhism, 
and its art and architecture. The phenomenal prog- 
ress of Buddhism left its imprint on all aspects of 
Indian life and civilisation, especially architecture, 
sculpture and painting. The caves which once affor- 
ded dens for wild animals were found to be lonely 
dwellings for the recluses. Hidden far away from 
human localities, they served as halls for the con- 
gregation of those of the Buddhist holy order re- 
presenting different sects and schools, as sanctuaries 
for the installation of richly carved figure.^ of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisatfcvas, and as picture 
galleries exciting wonder to ail visitors. Though the 
caves are no longer tenanted by those for whom 
they were built and donated, they still stand with 
full reminiscences of the glorious past of India. 
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SACKED PLAGES OP THE JAINS 

Like tile Buddhists, the Jains have many holy 
places in India, the most important of which are 
noticed in this paper. VaUtill claims Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, as its own citizen. The Sutra- 
hrtanga^ and the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, ^ the two 
important Jain canonical works, mention Mahavira 
who possessed the highest knowledge of the highest 
faith as the famous native of Vaisall. Kzmdagrama, 
a suburb of VaiMl'i, was the birth-place of Mahavira, ® 
During his later ascetic life, Mahavira did not neg- 
lect the city of his birth and according to the Kalina- 
■sMra‘^ he spent in this city no less than 12 rainy 
.seasons. As Mahavira was born here he was also 
known as Ve&alie or VaUalika, i. e., an inhabitant 
This city was hallowed by the dust of 
Buddha^s feet early in his career and many of his 
immortal discourses were delivered here either at 
the Mango-grove of AmbapaM or at Kutagarascdd 
in Mahrwana. After the Mahaparinibbana of the 
Buddha, Vaisdli drew to itself the care and 
attention of the whole Buddhist Church. It was a 
very ancient city as references to it are found in the 
Bmnmjana^ and in the Vis%mptmmaA This city 
was visited by the Chinese traveller. Yuan Chwang 

1. 1,'2. S.''22,' . ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

2 Lee., VII, VI. 

.8 Jaina Sutras, S. B. E., Vol. XXII, pp. x-xi. 

. 4'.,§ 122.,'' . 

■5 Jaina Sutra, l, Iabva., xi. 

6 Oh. 45, verses 9, 10 and 11 ; Gh. 47, verse 18. 

■7 WUson’s 246. 
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who describes it thns ; ‘‘The Vai4all country is aboYe 
five thousand li in circuit, a very fertile region aboun- 
ding in mangoes, plantains and other fruits. The 
people are honest, fond of good works, esteemers of 
learning and orthodox and heterodox in faith/'' It 
was the capital of the Licchavis, one of the most 
powerful republican clans of the 6th century B. G. 

The Buddhist books abound in references to this 
city. Vaisall was a very rich and prosperous 
town. The Mahmagga of ihe Vinaya des- 

cribes it thus : “It was an opulent, prosperous 
and popnlons city abundant with food, there were 
many buildings, pinnacled buildings, pleasure-gardens 
and lotus ponds”. ^ This town has been identified by 
(I-eneral Cunningham with Basarh in the IMuzaffarpur 
district in Tirhut.® 

Favoi — It was at FcLva- that Mahavlra breathed 
his last. The Mallas used to reside here, who 
were devotedly attached to Mahavlra and Buddha. 
According to the Kalpasutraf the nine MaUahis 
or iliaZZn chiefs, to mark the, p^^ away of 
the Great tTina, were among those that instituted an 
illumination on the day of the New Moon saying 
“Since the light of intelligence is gone, let ns make an 
illumination of material matter.”^ It was also at this 
Mallian city of Baya that the Buddha ate his last meal 
at the house of the smith, and was attacked 

1. Vide my ‘Some Kdatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 

2. Vinaya Texts, Pt. II, 171. 

3. Arcliceological Survey Beport, Vol, I, pp. 55, 56. 

4. Dhanpat Singh’s Ed., p, 77. 

U 
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■witli dysentery. Some hold that Pava, PapSi or Pav3-* 
purl is the same as Kasia situated on the little Gandak; 
river to the east of the District of Gorakhpur. It seems, 
that this city was situated near Eajglr in Behar. 
It is considered as one of the sacred places of the- 
Jains. Mahfivira left his mortal existence when he- 
was dwelling in the palace of king Sasiipala of Fava. 
Pour beautiful Jain temples were built at the spot 
where Mahavlra left his mortal existence. The ancient 
name of this city was Papa or Apimpurl. The^ 
Pcwapw'h temple was built during the victorious reign 
of the glorious Emperor Shahjahan, in the year 1698- 
of the Sainvat era, and for further details vide Tlrtha- 
pavapun by Puran Chand Nahar, 1925. 

BajgW — Bajagrha (ancient Girwrajco) was the- 
ancient capital of Magadha. It was so called because- 
it was built by a king and every house in it resembled 
a palace. It was also called Kusagrap'ura or the city 
of the superior reed-grass. As it was surrounded by 
five hillsp it acquired the name oi Girivraj a, which 
name occurs in the Bmnayana and the Mahabharaia- 
as the capital of king JarasandJia of Magadha. 
According to the Sdsanavamsa, this city was built by 
king Mandhcitcc." It had 32 gates and G4 posterns.*’ 
On the west it could be approached through a narrow 
pass and on the north there was a passage through 
the mountain. This town was extended from east to 
west and narrow from north to south. - It was a gay 

1. Voimlla pahhata or the VanTcaka liahhaxa was one of the 
hills surrounding Itajagaha. 

2. P. 152 ; Of. also the SuMa Nipata Commentary. 

3. Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 828. 

4. Vide Watters on Yuan Ghwang, II, p. 148. 
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town where festivities weie held in which people 
indulged themselves in drinking wine, eating meat, 
singing and dancing. ^ A festival known as the 
NahhhaUakUa or the sport of the stars used to be 
held here which lasted for a 'week in which the rich 
took part. 2 It was an abode of many wealthy 
bankers.® Meetings were held in the Sfmt/iclgam at 
Bajagaha where the people met and discussed the 
means of welfare.'^ The people of this town were 
always ready to satisfy the needs of the bhikkhus under 
the belief that such pious acts w'ere attended with 
blessings of rebirth in a higher region.^ This city -was 
visited by such eminent disciples of the Buddha as 
Sariputia and Moggcdlana, It was here that Upfih 
was ordained as a bhikkhu. The Buddha’s activity 
in this city w^as remarkable.® Mahfivlra spent 14. 
rainy seasons at BajagahaJ 

Modern Bajgir (ancient Bajagfha) is a holy place 
of the Jains and very close to it are the ruins of 
Nalanda vihara. It is a very healthy place with a 
bracing climate. 

Baivatalia—Glo^Q to Junagadh in G-ujarat stands 

1. I, p. 489. 

% Vimanavattlm Commentary, 

3. Petavattliu Com7ncntary, Tg^. l-2. 

4. Cf, Jataha, IV, pp. 72 foil. 

5. Vinianavatthu Gonimentanj, pp. 250-251. 

6. Vide Vinaya P'ZfcaL-a, IV, p. 267 ; II, P- 146 ; Bigha 
Niha^ja, II, pp. 76-81 ; Ibid, III, pp. 86 foil. Samyutta Nil'Sya, 
I, p. 8 foil. ; Ibid pp. 27-28, 52, 160-161 ; 161-163 j 163-164 ; 
Anguttara Niliuya, II, pp, 181-182 j III, 866 foil., 374 foil,, 
S63 foil, i Tlierigailuh pp. 16, 27, 41, 142 ; JUtaliai I, pp. 65-66, 156, 

7. Jaina Sutras, I, p. 264. 
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the <3-imar or Raivataha Mil which is considered to 
he the birth-place of Neminath, It contains the 
temples of Nemimth and Parsvmiath. The river 
SimarnareJcJm is flowing at the foot of the hill 
NeminMh was the religious preceptor of king Datta- 
imya. There is a foot-print on the Girnar hill known 
as G'lmidattacarmia. 

S’atnmjmjcb'^—Ot the five hills in Kathiawar it is 
the holiest according to the Jains. To the east of it 
is the city of Ralitana-. Baghhattadeva, Dewan of 
king Kumarapala of Gujarat, repaired the S’atn&jaya 
temple. Caumulcha temple is the highest of all Jain 
temples situated on the top of the S'atrunjaya hills. 

SomnMli in Junagadh is a sacred place of the Jains. 
It is also known as Ccmdraprabhasa. formerly there 
wa,s a wooden temple here but later on the temple^ 
was built in marble. 

Mou7it Abu situated to the west of India belongs to 
the king of Sirohi in Eajputana. It is one of the hills 
detached from the AraDalU Range and is as high as 
5,650 feet. There are five Jain temples*" and two of 
them are the most beautiful of all Jain temples in 
India. They are built in marble and are fine speci- 
mens of decorative art. There is a lake on Moimt AUl 
At one time there was a hermitage ot mge VaMetha on 
this mountain. 

Candragiri known to the ancients as JayadurgU is 

1. Also known as 

2. It was repaired by king Kumarapala of Gniarat. 

3. The image of God Ap&7iai was installed in a temple by 

Vimala Sah, who saw many temples of God a with eleven 
thousand w’orshippers on A&m, 
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situated in tlie district of Cela. It is very sacred to 
the Jains. 

TUrsvanZith hills — Parsvanath or Paresnath in the 
district ot Has aril) agh is very frequently visited by the 
Jains. The height of this hill is about 5,000 feet. 
There is a Biganibara Jain temple on the top of this 
hill and some S' vetambara temples are found at its foot. 
It is a very unhealthy place and according to the Jains, 
Parhanath before his passing away came to the foot 
of the hill and attained moksa. Parsvanath hill also 
known as SaTTistasilcha^xo, stands in a dense forest 
infested with wild animals. 

Khandagiri.— Close to Bliumnekara in the 
District of Puri, there are Khandagiri caves where 
there are some Jain temples much frequented by the 
Jain pilgrims. The Khaiijagiri and Udayagiri hills 
which are the most important sacred places of the 
Jains are situated at a distance of about five miles to 
the north-west of Bhuvanesvara in the Pun district. 
The two hills are honey-combed with caves tenanted 
by the Jain monks. These caves are situated in 
forests infested with wild animals. At the foot of the 
hills, the Jains have built a Dharmashala for the 

convenience of the pilgrims. 
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SACRED PLACES OP THE VAISHAVAS 

The Vaisnavas have many holy places in India. 
In the north, Mathura, Vrndavana, Gokula, Hari- 
dmira and Badarinatha, in the west, Dvdraka and in 
the south, Puri, Kcmcipura, etc. are considered sacred 
by the Vaisnavas. In Bengal, Navadvlpa, Santipura^ 
KalnU, Kaiioci, lihaddalm and Baptagrdma are the 
places sacred to the Vaispavas. 

In the city of Mathura, Srikrsna was born in the 
prison-cell where he was locked np by Kanisa. Prom 
Nandigrmm, he went to Vrnddnana and killed Vatsa 
and Vakasnra there. According to the Gopdla-Gampu, 
he returned to Yrndavana after killing Dantavakra. 
Por eleven years his activities were confined to Vynda- 
vana up to the Dola-llla ceremony and then he went 
to Mathura with Akrura. In the city of Mathura 
he killed a washerman, granted the boon to the 
garlandmaker, Sudama, gave the celestial beauty to a 
hunchback, broke the Indra-bow, killed the elephant 
of Kamsa and at last put an end to the life of Eamsa. 
He then took the sacred thread worthy of a Ksatriya 
.and learnt the art from the sage Sandipapi belonging 
to the city of Avantl. He was a bosom friend of the 
Pandavas. He sent Akrtlra to Hastinapura to enquire 
about the welfare of the Pandavas. Srikrsna had a 
fight with Jarasandha with the result that Jarasandha 
fied being defeated. After fighting with him again 
and again for 17 times Srikrsna built the fort and his 
own dwelling place in the city of Dvaraka in Glujrat. 
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In this city of Dvaraka, Srlkrsiia married Eiikniini 
•and eight other women. After defeating Aklnasnra, he 
married his own son, Aniruddha to Usa, the daughter 
of Vanasnra. He gave immense wealth to a brahmin 
■named Sridama after accepting his offerings of rice. 
'Srikr§n,a spent 125 years in this city. He attended 
the Bajasnya Yajna performed by Audhisfibira and 
there he killed Si^upala. 

He gave shelter to many of his friends and relatives 
in the city of Dvaraka, who fled there being very 
much afraid of Kamsa. Before he built this city, he 
jhad a fight with the Yavana with the result that the 
Yavana was killed and the king Mucukuncla was saved, 
‘The city of Mathura is a very ancient city, the 
mention of which is found in the Bamaymia^ Maha- 
hharata, Buraya and the Buddhist and Jain texts d 
It is considered as the birth-place of Vai§navism. 
During the reign of the Humana kings, it was a well- 
Ynown centre of Jainism. For many years Buddhism 
was prevalent in this city which was hallowed by the 
-dust of Buddha's feet. According to the Visnupurapa, 
it was built by Satrnghna, It is situated on the 
banks of the Yamuna, and amongst its yimU or bath- 
ing places, Visramaghat is considered as the most 
:sacred. The Hindus remove their sins by taking their 
baths at the place. Mathura is also known as Adhura. 
.According to the Greek writers, it is also knowm as 
Methora. It was under the control of the Mauryas 
when the celebrated Greek traveller, Megasthenea 
visited it. The present city of Mathura is divided 

1, Vide B. 0. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, 
A^oi. 1. Chap. IV. 
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into two parts, the citj^ proper and the cantonment,. 
It is a very populous city and it contains the big- 
market known as the and many Hindu temples, 
such as Keduresvara mandir, Kubjamandir, lAala- 
bhairava mandir, etc. ; The temple of Kedaresvara is 
the highest and the best among the temples in this 
city. 

About 5 miles to the north of this city stands the 
celebrated holy place of the Hindus known as Vrnda- 
«««« on the banks of the river Yamuna. It also 
contains many Hindu temples. The temple of 
Madanagopaladeva is the most ancient and its present 
name is Madanamohana, The temples of Govinclaji 
are also well knowm. They all contain big courtyards. 
The temple of Gopinathji was built by a wealthy 
Eaj put named Sri Bal Silajl and this is considered as 
the old temple of Gopinath. Besides there are other 
temples recently built by Lilia Babu and Seth 
Luohminaraiu. There are many gliMs or bathing 
places here, e.g., Keslghat, Bajghat, Varaliaghat, 
Adihjaghuty Yiigalaghat, S' riigaravataghat, etc. Close 
to these ghuts, there are some groves and li.undas or 
ponds which are considered sacred by the Hindus, e.g., 
Nikinijavana, Nidimvana, Madhimana^ Talavana, 
Kumudcbvancty Bridhakw}daf S'ymnakunda, Lalita- 
Imnda^ etc. 

Badliakunda is also known as Arit because Srikrsiia. 
in the guise of an ox killed the asura named Arista. 
As Sri Itadha, the wife of Krsna, refused to touch his 
body because he killed a cow, he had a pond dug for 
his bath and for extirpating his sins. This pond was 
known as S'yamahwjda. Sri Eadha also had a pond 
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dug by the side of the S'ymiaktmcja a-ni it is known as 

the Jladlwl'^unclci: 

On the left bank of the Yamuna stands thc^ village 
of (?otovSOveiT famous in the history 
ism This village contains the temple of GuJ(ji~ 
mthaju Vasudeva being afraid of Kamsa crossed the 
river Yamuna and left Srlkr§na in charge ot iNamKb 
who used to live in this village. 

former habitat, being very much troubled by e a.-, 

las, Putana and Twlvarttaka, he came to live m tJie 

village known as Nandigrama. It seems th.it ' Ua 
village is very ancient. Briokbuilt houses are m rums. 
One has to go through these dilapidated houses to see 
the temple of Gokulnatha. There is a motorab e roau 

from Mathura to Gokula, a distance of 2i miles. 

is very much frequented by pilgrims from all parts ol 
India. 

is also a sacred place of the Yaisnavas. 
It is situated on the hanks of the SarajCi river, it is 
about 6 miles from Fyzabad By. Station. ere is d 
fine motorable road from Byzabad to Ayodbyu. 

was the capital of Bamcandra. ; It contains ti 
temples of Eama, Sitil, Hanumana, etc. 

The Gomrihmagiri is at a distance of 8 

miles from Mathnrtt. It contains the temples o 
Harideva and Oakreilvaramaliltileva. It also oontai 
the image of SrMthajl formerly known as Gop. - 
About 6 miles to the south of Mathura 
MahSvana which is so very sacred to the Vaiwava^- 

mridvara or BamdvUra in northern India is 
looked upon by the Vaiwavae as their 
According to the Mahabharata, this city is known as 
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Gangadvara, and in the Vaisi.iava literature, it is called 
Mayapuri. On the banks of the Ganges, Vidura listen- 
ed to the Srimadbhagavata read out by the sage 
Maitreya. In this city the Ganges descends from the 
Himalayas. There is another holy city of the Vaisna- 
vas known as Hrsikesa situated on the Ganges about 
20 miles from Haridvara. According to the Vaisnavas, 
this place is considered as the abode of Narayana. It 
must be admitted that Badarinarayaiia is no other 
person than Narayana, who has come to the earth as 
Krsnarjuna to bring the wicked princes under control 
and to establish peace in the world. The image of 
Badarinmayana is made up of stone. One will have 
to undergo a great hardship in reaching this place. 
Here the Ganges is always covered with snow and it 
is difficult to touch it. There is a beautiful temple of 
adha-Badarinarmjmm. The scenery of this place is 
attractive. On the other side of the river, the even 
land is being cultivated and the trees are found here 
and there scattered all over the place. 

According to some, Benares {Bamnasl) is a place 
in the United Provinces found sacred by the Vaisnavas. 
In the literature of the Vaispavas, there is no differen- 
ce between Siva and Vispu and as Benares contains 
the image of Vindumadhaya, it is considered sacred 
by the Vaispavas* 

In southern India, P«n, Bhimanehara, Sahsl- 
gopTda fmd. are the Vaispava Urthas, In 

the city of Krincipura fObnjeeveram) there is the image 
of Narayana. This city is also known as Satyavrata- 
ksetra. J agann atha of Puri, the idols at Bhuvanesvara 
and SaksTgopala are worshipped by the Vaisnavas. 
According to them, they are nothing but the images 
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of Nfirayaria. During the reign of the Kesarls of 
Utkala (Orissa), BJmvanesvara was their capital and 
in the 12th century A, D., during the reign of the 
‘Gahga kings, Vai§n.avism was paramount in Orissa. 

Bengal has been very much influenced by Vaisiuiv- 
ism. About 12 miles from Calcutta, there is a village 
known as lihaddaha which contains the image of 
%amasundara brought there by Virabhadra, son of 
-Nityananda. Nityananda, GosvamI, the celebrated 
■companion of Mahaprabhii, came here to practise 
asceticism. One day he heard a woman crying on the 
banks of the G-anges and saw a dead body l>'ing there. 
On enquiry he came to know that it was the dead body 
■of her only daughter. He married this daughter after 
giving back her life. He asked for a piece of land 
from a local landlord who jocosely threw a straw to 
the Ganges and called it his abode. On account of 
the influence of Nityananda, the water of the Ganges 
was dried up and he built his abode there and began 
to live. Virabhadra GosvamI, the son of Nityananda, 
was the founder of the GosvamI family of Khaddaha. 

Navadvlpa is 0) sacred place of the Vaisnavas. It 
is so called beeauseit is a chnibinatibn of nine islands. 
'Srlcaitanya, the son of a; Vaidik brahmin, left Nava- 
•dvlpa at the age of 24 and lived the life of a hermit. 
Navadvipa was the capital of the last Hindu king of 
Bengal. A Court of Justice was established there by 
A^okasena, grandson of Lak§auasena and great-grand- 
son of Ballalasena. He was compelled to leave this 
place at the instance of Bakhtihar Khiiji, At one 
time it was a centre of Sanskrit learning and the home 
■of many learned men. 

There is another sacred place of the Vaispavas, 
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known as Eatadvljm or Katwa in the District of 
Bill’d wan. It is so sacred to the Vaisn.avas because 
here Sricaitanya at the age of 24 became a hermit and 
shaved the hair of his head. There is a village known 
as 4 miles to the north of Katwa 

which was the dwelling place of Kysnadasa Kaviraja, 
the celebrated author of S'rlcaitanya CariMmrta. Kalna- 
in the district of Burdwan is also considered sacred 
because this place contains the abode of Stiryadasa and 
Gwurldasa. (It also contains the hermitages of Jagan- 
nathdasa and Bhagavandasa. There are many temples 
at this place built by the members of the Burdwan 
Kaj family. Kalna is also famous as Amhihcl-Kalna, 
At Bcmmmtl in the district of Hooghly there is an 
ancient temple of Hamsemart. Close to Bam^avat! 
there is the sacred abode of Uddharayadatta very 
much frequented by the Vai§riavas especially on the 
anniversary day of this religious reformer. In the 
district of Nadia stands S'mitipum on the Ganges 
which contains the temple of Madangopala, Madana- 
mohana, Kalacand, Syamacand, etc. Here the celebra-; 
ted teacher Advaitacarya used to practise asceticism. 

It is interesting to note that in almost all the 
sacred places of the .Yai§n,avas, the influence of the 
Bengali Vai§navas is remarkably perceptible.^ 
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